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A work of this extent, anil with illustrations of the size hero adopted, 
cannot make any pretensions to be considered nsj a scientific treatise in 
tho ordinary acceptation of the term; great pains have there foro been 
taken to avoid all technical terms or explosions which might he 
.iinintolligiblo to tho general wader. Hut the wonl “ Older" occurs 
w> often, and is in-ed throughout in so technical a manner, that it may 
bo useful to doiino exactly in what sense it is employed. The ancients 
generally grouped their different styles of ornamentation into three 
classes: tho .Doric, or tliat n-ed hy the 
ptiro Hcllens, or Dorian Greeks ; the 
Ionic, used hy tho Asiatic Greeks, and 
by tlio Folasgi, or Arcadians, in Greeco ; i j j 

and lastly, tho Corinthian, which, though rvi 1 

pro&.afify invert fail or 6orrowc<f front the 4V j~taj 
ngj'ptians by tho Greeks, was tho Roman ~ A "‘ 
r Order par txccllence. Tho two first were 
also used at Romo, but with considerable 
, modifications, which, however, were any- 
thing but improvements ; and tlio Italian 

- Systematists of the sixteenth center} 

, added tho Tuscan, which they erroncou-dv - 
t assumed to bo only a simpler form of 

- Doric, and the Composite, which was only 
^ mo of tho hundred modifications of the 

Corinthian Order as employed hy tho 
Ronrans. Palladio, Vignola, and others of 
that school, fixed tho dimensions, tho 
forms and details of these fivo Oiders, 
hy laws which havo since that time been 
considered immutable. In consequeneo 
of this, when speaking of an Order in 
this work, it will always bo understood 
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as referring to one of those five classes as defined by tho architects 
of the sixteenth century. In tho sense in which it is lieie used, an 
Order always consists of two principal parts, — a vertical column and a 
hovizo>it«\l entablature. The column always consists of three parts, — a 
base, a shaft, and a capital. The entablature, in like manner, always 
includes an architrave, a fiiezo, and a cornice. To these the Italians 
often added a pedestal below and a balustrade i»bo\ e, but these are not 
paits of tho “ Order,” which is always understood to include only the 
, siv parts first mentioned. 
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It wav add to the clearness of what follows, if before concluding I 
add ono won! regarding tho position assigned to Mcdiioral Art in this 
and tho earlier work, though it may appear to be more personal to 
myself than is quit© desirable. When tho first two' volumes were 
published, it was objected that I. did not appreciate and consequent!.* 
did not admiro tho Mediaeval styles. If the question were only per- 
sonal, it might be sufficient to reply that a lifetime devoted to their 
study, which might in tho ordinary sense of the tenu have been far 
more profitably employed, ought to. bo a sufficient answer to that 
accusation. Ent tho case as I understand it may he more clearly 
rtated thus : — Xo work ofhuman bands is perfect, while it is also fmo 
that few honestly elaborated productions of man’s intellect arc without 
, Pome peculiar merit of their own ; and on comparing .one with tho 
other, it seems ns impossible to overlook the merits of the one as to 
avoid noticing the imperfections of the .other. .There, nre few, for in- 
stance, but will admit that tho Greek style of Architecture possesses a 
certain purity, an elegance, and a technic perfection, which are wholly 
wanting in the Gothic. The latter may Lc infinitely more varied or 
richer in effects; more poetic ; more snblime, perhaps— that is not the 
>n agon— each has merits of its own: but the man who sees no beauty • 
‘isan, and not 'a hlstoriS' °’ e ““Perfections of tho other, is a par- 
tota % different point of 1"'°““' *" J '°° k » *‘ U>e o.tjWfo.. 
“I** to a^r MMo ”* ^ > W»a 

Art Trill, ,k„ intern™, W «™r, tho tmo Jfalta, 


. 
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pori'li churches ; „„ do^ I ^ 

from tho , y „e,n which I, rmJ „ ci W my 

If tho question is mi„.j „ hi T ?'rl°rnblo remit,. 
P«TK«,F ,1m, i. „ ditromn, t° our prore 

■.eepsnrj- to enter hem, „ my ™ ‘I'T' ™’, ° " “>* k « h • 
explained in the hxlj- of ,l lc ,„ k . L “Vrt ore refleie,, 
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to' tlicm ; and if tlioy wcro allowed to oxcrciso tlieir intellects, and 
not forced to trust only to their memories, they might do something 
of which wo should ha vo cause to ho proud: hut they are working on 
a wrong system and fiom {also "premises, so that success scorns to me 
impossible. Still, if tho Gothic architects would call themselves 
“ Arclueologists,” and tlio Grecians “ Scholars,” I would bow with 
duo respect to their soienco or their learning; but though they might 
produce temples that wonld deceive Ictinus, or churches that would 
mystify a Wickham or a Waynfloto, that would not alter tlio stato of 
tlio case ; for I deny that either Archaeology or Scholarship, is Archi- 
tecture Uccording to any roasonablo definition of the terra, or conse- 
quently that tlieir' reproductions havo any* claim to bo treated as 
specimens of that art in a work especially dedicated to the Esthetic 
development of the Art o x f Building. 

Thcro is another aspect of tlio question which in many respects 
is moro sorrowful than oveft this. In their inconsiderate zeal for 
Medieval Art, tlio Arclueologists are fast ohlitciating all traces of tho 
science they so zealously cultivate. Thirty or forty years ago, if you 
entered a cathedral in Franco or England, you at on co could say. 
These arches wore built in tho ago of tlio Conqueror — that capital 
belongs to tho earlier llenrys — that window tracery must have been 
executed duiing the leign of the first or second Edward ; or that vault 
during tho Tudor period, and 60 on. Not only could you fix a dalo on 
overy part and every detail, but you could read in them the feolings 
and aspirations that influenced tho priest who ordered, or the builder* 
or carver who executed them. All this is now changed. You enter a 
cathedral and admire some iron- work So rude you aio sure it must 
he old, but which your guide informs you has just been put up by 
Smith of Coventry. You seo some carved monsters so uncouth that 
no raodorm imagination could conceive them — “ Brown of Cambridge, 
Sir;” — some painted glass so badly drawn and so crudely coloured, 
it must ho old — “Jones of Newcastle." You decipher with difficulty 
tho archaic inscription on some monumental brass, and are startled to 
find it ending in “ a.d. 1862 and so on through the whole church. 
It is so easy for pcoplo who have attained a superior degree of 
proficiency to imitato the arts of those of a lower stage, that tho 
forgeries aro perfect and absolutely undetectable. With a higher 
class of Art this would bo impossible ; but tho great recommendation 
of Gothic Art is, that it is so redo that any journeyman can succeed 
in imitating it; and they have done so till all our grand old buildings 
are clothed in falsoliood, whilo all our now buildings aim only at 
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deceiving. If tlais is to continue, Architecture in England is not worth 
writing about; hot it is principally in the hope that a clear exposition 
of the mistaken system on which the art is now practised may lead 
to some amelioration that this work has been written. How far it 
may be successful depends on those who read it, or from its study 
may he led to perceive how false and mistaken the principles are on 
which modem Aicbitecture is based, and how easy, on the contrary, 
it would be to succeed if we were only content to follow in the same 
path which lias led to perfection in all countries of the vorld and 
in all ages preceding that to which the history -contained in this 
volume extends. 
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appeal more familiarly to our own feelings, and 'gratify even more - 
directly oui own ilpsirp«i. ! 


rcctly uni ow n desires. 

Tlie buildings in the Imitative Styles, being designed on a to tall} 
difieient principle, piodnce, as might he expected, a totally different 
class of results. It is, perhaps, not too much to say tLat no perfectly 
truthful architectural building Jias been erected in Europo since the 
Reformation. Mere utilitarian buildings are truthful of course, but 
the moment ornament comes to be applied, or an attempt is made, bv 
any arrangement of the parts of a building, to obtain an architectural 
effect, the new element is inevitably introduced. In modem design*-’ 
there is always an effort either to reproduce the style of some foreign] 
country', or that of eomo bv-gone ago ; frequently Loth. The fonn°ofj 
the buildings is more or less moulded according to these foieigur 
elements, while the ornamentation, being always borrowed, seldom 
expresses the construction, and ^scarcely ever the real truthful object 
, to which the building is applied. , ,v ' - , j 

The first consequence of fhis is, tLat, unless we. know the history! 
of a building from some extraneous sources, we can ne\er be sure.* 
sitter from its furor or fiom the style of it, ornamentation, tr whom it; 
naa erected. It may have belonged to the Greek» or to the Homans 
or been erected by the Jledtarval a.chitects, The highest tirai-e that 
°eetlv°emf If °" “ a'™ V,mldi, ‘K "■ «*»t its details are so ,,erJ 

Loch as “ rerfeot eonnterfeit 




, , „ , “ u .> ii its parts were coi 

lately from the locality or their-position in -the building The nlan 1 

- • *? , J Sues \ f, °“ lts external appearance to what u*o it wd , k'* l 

holla dmllh ”' 1 r°* “PP 11 '' 11 - It may be a ehnreh, tfC' 

.an, a dwelling -anything, ,n short. Till within tl,n loci- 




the ohiort If . g r“ ■“ sLolt - Ti!I "ithin the last few yetmpt,,, 

thmS-’bnHwi.r.d" n<, V, hal U ‘ h<raU l00k lite “S’"! thoslfti 
n-e witl „ deV h L H r* CmWe “ me b "' ld “S of *ome long nnterioW 
ideL that the ohl 1 ”’l? '“' re “’■“■"‘Mo connexion, beyond tht Si 

desirable that i, ' ^ ** il "» ><• 

l rom this it evident .1. * , , . * * * ^0] 

buildings may be ti.J ff ’ Tvhatcvor the other merits of moden 
St. Teter’h S S t I*anr R <* ^fulness is altogether wanting J? 

classical style 0 f oruamentitb ^ K °“ an buildings, though affecting t 
kino are only more scrvdf - ?'; cn tLo W ^° lll3Ua °r the Made] 4 

merit of being Greek or Tr ^° I> ’ eS ’ "'V’ont attaining the impossible 
f ishions. t)„?r.rh,l° , t n“" ,c "P ,ra - So. too, with on, Gclltfc *% 
the heat, ty correctness of ll.etr A T°! "“’'“"h notvitl, standing J 4 tt 

modem clntrahe, °‘ n >« -or do any of „„ r 1-4 f ‘V 

ban the Wall, alia or hoild ” ~ d“. 7 of tlc-if* 1 

,o«» loot lh lt » r,d d Tl '“ consequents JfM, 

on those of ,1,„ T ,„. ' " ,C “™> satisfaction ,,,,, * "« „ 


,p"no«v, ;; •» »■« *»W 

M ">- "ft the Construction .L*. ? dedicated, iiorcu® 

nstn.etton no «o is „ „ cc o»sary rf, » l. Jr( 
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tlio dcrigu, ami not put there becauso Muncthing like it was placed 
in a similar situation for some other purpose in some other age. 

All thi-t not only destroys ono half the plcasuro we experience in 
contemplating the building* of a more truthful style, but it degrades 
nrehitectmo from its high position of a qua*i-»aturnl production to that 
of a mere imitnti\c art. In this form it limy bo quite competent to 
gratify our tastes and feeling*, but can never appeal to our higher 
intellectual faculties; and what ought to be the uoblcst and tho 
grandest of the Fine Arts, sinks below the level of Painting and of 
Sculpture; for, though these last nro naturally inferior, they letain at 
the present day that truthfulness which tho other lias lost, and, though 
now generally ranked with them, in reality Architecture excites less 
interest than they do. 

• Besides this loss of intellectual value, tho art lias also, in modem 
mes, lost all .ethnographic signification. It may bo a«sci ted with 
mfidcncc that, during tho existence *of tho True Styles, there was not 
single edifico erected in any country that pretended to ho a repro- 
uction of 'any huihling of a preceding age, nor ono that was 
orrowed or adopted from any foreign country or people, or resembled 
iieir productions, except in so far as its builders were allied by blood, 
r possessed a community of feelings or interest with the people from 
I’hoiu they wero borrowing. On the other band, there is not perhaps 
single building of any architectural pretension erected in Europe 
ineo tho llcfortmtion in the beginning of the sixteenth century, which 
$ not more or lc*s a copy, either iu form or detail, from somo building 
hirer of a "different clime or different ago from those in which it was 
rected. There is no building, in fact, tho design of which is not 
Kjrrowed from somo country or pcoplo with whom our only associations 
.re tlioso derived from education alone, wholly irrespective of cither 
ilood or feeling. .• 

So completely is this the ca*c, that few arc awaro that such a science 
:xists ns the Ethnography of Art, and that tho same over-shifting 
ashions have not always prevailed as those that now bewilder tho 
rrcbitcctuvhl student in modern Europe. 

It*is evident that two forms of Art ba«ed on such diametrically 
jpporite principles, and aiming at such different objects, must require 
a very’ different inode of criticism, and be judged of accoiding to 
very different codes of rcsthetic laws; but it does not follow that 
either is worthless, or that, because the one is certainly good, the 
other must be necessarily- bad. It is true we can no longer from a 
few details of an “ Order" restore the whole with the same certainty 
and by the same process which enables a naturalist from a few frag- 
ments' of bone to rehabilitate the animal to which they once belonged. 
Wo can no longer, from ’the position of two or thieo bases, predict 
with certainty tho form of a large edifice, and tell the purposes to 
which it was originally applied. We cannot, from the frustrum of a 
Gothic pier, tell the age when the building was erected, nor whether 
it bore a vaulted or a wooden roof, nor whether it was. a part of a 
church or a hall, a palace or a castle. 
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All tins is so strongly felt tliat, though numberless books bare teen 
written during the last fifty years* to illustrate tlio Classical ami 
Mediaeval styles, and most histories include, besides these, tlio 
Egyptian, the Indian, the Chinese, and every tme style known, they 
alT stop short about the 3 ear 1500, in so far at least as Europe is 
concerned. None venture across the forbidden boundary of the 
Reformation ; so that both the Renaissance and the .Revival want a 
historian in recent times. No one who is imbued with .the- spirit of 
the True Styles can be at n loss to understand why this should be so; 
though it is strange that tlioso who enforce the practice, as » dune 
in every counhy of Europe in modern times, should condemn the 
theory. Either it is wrong in us to persevere in copying, — in which 
case we ought to despise the history of this style ; — or, if wc are justi- 
fied in our present practice, we cannot be mistaken in studying the 
steps by which we have arrived at its principles, and, by an impartial 
criticism, attempting to estimate then- value. Even if it should bo 
found difficult to do this with perfect fairness, it must always bo 
interesting to the philosophical student to investigate tho steps by 
which Art in Europe has reached its present position. More than this, 
it cannot possibly be nnintei eating to study any important form of Art, 
as it has been practised dnring three centuries by the ’most powerful, 
tlie best educated, and — barring the littlo gioup of Grecian Stafcs — 
the most intellectual association of states that the world has ever 
known. Jf the European nations Lave deliberately adopted any form 
of Art, it is fair to assume that theic must be some reason for it; or if 
they Lave fallen into it from mere careless thoughtlessness, it must 
still be curious to know how this came about; and, if wrong, it is. only 
by thoroughly knowing the form of disease that a remedy can be pre- 
scribed. The 0110 point, however, that especially requires attention, at 
) this stage of the inquiry is to know that there are in reality two sty les of 
Architectural Art, — one practised universally before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and another in\ ented since then, — and that the ono must be judged 
of by a totally different canon of criticism from that which preceded It. 

In order to understand what follows, it is so essential that this 
difference should bo thoroughly appreciated that it will bo necessary, 
before going further, to point out, as distinctly as possible, how the £ o 
differences arose, — in « hat they really consist, — and by what new rules 
or standards they mu«t bo measured. 

IE — Rivival or Classicai. LruaATUcE. 

Tho most remarkable proximate cause or the change that took place 
iu Architectural Art is one that lias long been obvious to every inquirer. 
It arose from the revi\al of classical literature xa Western Europe about 
tin* middle of the fift« nth century. Throughout the whole of tho Middle 
Ages the great bulk of the clergy could read Latin with facility, and 
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then standing, and tho Flavian Amphithenhc, more perfect then than 
now, was known as the greatest architectural wonder of the world. 

Compared with these, the gTeat Basilicas of St. Peter and St. l’anl 
were externally rode and mean in the last degree, and internally 
almost all the boanty they possessed was derived from the ranges of 
columns separating the aisles, which were lion-owed from the buildings 
of their ancestors. The wonder is, not tliat the Homans discarded 
at once what little of Medievalism they ever had adopted, hilt that 
they had ever neglected or had fallen away flora tLc gieat classical 
models which met their eyes at every t uni. 

From Home the contagion sjftead rapidly to the rest of Italy. There 
vras not a city in the peninsula which was not hallowed by somo 
memory of Roman greatness, not one tliat was not even then adorned 
by some monument that called hack the memories of the past, and 
reminded the citizens how beautiful the arts of the classical age lwd 
been. The patriotism which is now stirring the depths of tho Italian 
mind is bat a Faint reflex of that enthusiasm with which Italy in the 
fifteenth century reclaimed the inheritance of tho Ctcsars ; and, in addi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the world, which was then the 
undisputed prerogative of her great capital, she claimed fpr her lan- 
guage and her arts their pte -eminence over those of all other nations. 
Then, ns now, 6he strove to drive back the barbarous Tedesci, who bad 
meddled so fatally in her affairs , and. if she could, she would have 
obliterated every trace of their hated influence. If the past coaid not 
be washed out, the future at least was her own ; and Homan literature, 
Homan art, and Roman memories were thenccfurward the watchwords 
of tho Italians 

From Italy the revival soon spread to Franco; partly in conse- 
quence of the direct interference of Francis I. with Italian affairs, but 
more certainly from the influence of the clergy, who all emanated 
more or less directly from Rome, or either visited it or looked to it aS 
their leader and model in all things Spain tuo was ripe for a change. 
The expulsion of tho hated Moors from Granada, the discovery of the 
New 11 orld, and the enormous accession of wealth and influence which 
resulted from these causes, led the Spaniards to contemn the arts and 
literature of a divided and struggling people, their religious feelings 
threw them blindly into the amis of Home, and they adopted her arts 
with the same enthusiasm with which they venerated her religion. 

In England the progress of the revolution was far slower. A 
change took place in the age of Elizabeth, but scarcely in the direction 
of Homan art Even the pedant James could hardly obtain a classical 
design, and it remained for the foreign feelings and refined tastes of 
rinrles I. to fix fairly upon ns the copying principles which bad long 
liefoie that time taken root on the Continent. 

The Germans early abandoned an art they had never really appre- 
ciated, and, with jTCihintic affectation, set about the 6tudy of the classic. 
Their industry took, how ever, a literary more than an artistic form, and 
thus their architectural efforts dnring the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries arc poor and contemptible in the extreme. The rex'oltilioti 
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li.nl, him over, fairly taken mot in Europo; by degrees it t<prcnd (o 
Scandinavia, tinil even into Russia, and now lias occupied tlm New 
Wot Id with strmigo deformities, and is spreading into India mul every 
country of the wot Id— except China and some of tho less civil bed 
Trans -Gauge tic countries. 

Ilf. — INFORMATION’ IK ltdJGIOX. 

Tho gieat change just alluded to amis wt ought in Europe simulta- 
neously with the Reformation in religious mnltere, not ns a separate 
thing, hut in fact ns a part of the same great awakening of tho human 
intellect. Tho invention of gunpowder, and the consolidation of the 
larger empires, had necessitated wars being carried on on a gi eater scale 
than heretofore, and w* mixed the nations more together, mid gave them 
larger and mote correct ideas of the 1 dative positions anil power of each; 
while tho invention of printing Itad aided in the diffusion of knowledge 
to an extent previously unknown in tho history of the world. These, 
and other causes which it is not necessary to enumerate here, led to 
the secession c<f all tho Teutonic races of Europe from tho Church of-. 
Homo, and to tliat* consequent excitement and spirit of inquiry which ‘ x 
characterised tho great Reformation in spiritual matters. With m it 
gave rise to that freedom of thought and action to which wo owe so 
much, but accompanied by a contempt for all things Mediaeval, and 
u hatred of everything that savoured of Romish feeling or domination. 
From all these causes the reformed nations were led to repudiate what- 
ever belonged to Christian Rome, wliilo they blindly adopted whatever * 
had belonged to its Ragan predecessor. ^ 

Even in those countries to which the Reformation did not extend, a ^ 
revolution took place scarcely less extensive or important. Though i? 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, and adhering nominally ^ 
to tho same forms, tho csscnco of the noman Catholic religion was no 
longer in tho sixteenth what it had been in tho thirteenth century. The 
enlarged views which the revival of classical literature and art had intro- 
duced, the progress of scienco, and the general enlightenment of man- 
kind, worked a silent reformation, almost as extensive as that violent one 
to which alone the name is usually applied ; and if tho countries which 
remained Papal did not learn to hate, they at least learned to despise 
the woiks of their forefathers. They saw the most beautiful Gothic 
churches fall to decay with as little regret as if they had been followers 
of Knox or Calvin, or they beautified them with cla-sical details with 
as much self-satisfaction ns could have been felt by the most orthodox 
cliui ch wardens of tho Georgian era. 

Olio of the first consequences of this revolution in ecclesiastical 
affairs was the almost total cessation of chuicli -building throughout 
Europe Those countries especially which had tin own off tho Papal 
yoke and dissolved their monasteries, found Ihcnv-elvos overstocked 
wiili ecclesiastical edifices, and even Franco had so far changed in 
feeling that the buildings she already possessed more than sufficed for 
her wants; and, except fiom the increasing magnitude and influence 
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of tho capital, sho piolnlily would hardly have erected n single impoit- 
ant church during the sea enteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In Spain the case was slightly difieicnt. Tho enormous influx of 
wealth in the sixteenth century, consequent on her connexion with 
the Indies, led her to spend a large projiortion of it in a manner so 
congenial to the strong religions feelings of the country ; and we find, 
in consequence, in Spain a considerable number of churches in tho 
Revived Classical style which are deserving of attention from their sire 
and richnc«s, if not for their Ayt, 

In Italy, however, church-building retained "its previous pre- 
eminence. The end of the fifteenlh and beginning of tho sixteenth 
centuries were tho culminating epoch of the I’npnl power and wealth, 
and saw in consequence in the commencement of St. -l'cter's the most 
daring and the most magnificent undertaking of its class in Europe, 
or perhaps it may he said in the world. St. I’cter’e was far from being 
a solitary example, for throughout all Italy numberless new' chinches 
were commenced and old ones altered and restored ; Rome itself, as 
well as Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Milan, are enriched with cburtlics 
of tho sixteenth century which vie in splendour with the works of the 
Middle ‘Ages, whatever may bo said of their taste; and the Jesuits 
carried their peculiar style into every country they had access to,* and 
practised it with that exuberance of richness in ornamentation which 
characterises their churches everywhere. 

From these causes it will he easy to understand that Italy became 
the leader in the revolution, and not only set the example to other 
nations, but actually forced on tho world the adoption of the Classical 
style of Church Architecture which had sprung up among the classical 
-emains of ancient Rome This new style was moulded by the genius 
if those great artists who attached themselves to the Vapal Court at 
that period into a new shape, and by them fixed, for a time at least, on 
tho attention of Europe- 

Although the countries on this side the Alps abandoned almost 
entirely the practice of Ecclesiastical Architecture, the\ made up for it, 
in extent at least, by the erection of civil and domestic buildings, on 
a scale hitherto unknown. It is quite curious to observe in the works of 
the period how completely the change had taken place in men's minds. 
The great work of Ru Celt tan, for instance, published m 157C, contains 
illustrations of thirty of “ les plus excellcns bastimens de la France,” 
but he does not include one single church in his collection. In” 
Marictte’s famous folio work there me plans and details of one hundred 
palaces and civil buildings, lint only very imperfect notices of eight 
Parisian churches . and the 6ix folio volumes of our owm * Vitruvius 
Britannicus’ contain short notices of only three churches, but liave full 
and complete details of one luiudred and seventy- five civil edifices. It 
may also be added that but for the accident of the Fire of London in 
16Cf, t which necessitated the rebuilding of tho City churches, wc should 
hirilly possess any examples from which wc could know what the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of this country for the hast two centuries 
really pretend'd to lie. , 
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yriate building; secondly, how ho could arrange this so ns to lie most 
ornamental with the least possible sacrifice of com enienre ; and 
thirdly, how ho could accentuate nud ornament his construction so as 
to be roost obvious and most elegant. These three propositions con- 
tain in themselves all the elements of design, nnd ought never for one 
moment to be absent from the mind of the architect. 

In modem times he has, in addition and too generally in substitu- 
tion for these, to try and make the building look like something it »s 
not and cannot he, and has to apply a system of ornamentation which 
is generally inappropriate and almost always useless. This practice 
arose out of tlie enthusiasm cioated by the rediscovery of a sifter 
Art, and has been continued because tho true Art perished under the 
influence of the false system then introduced, and, in this art at least, 
no living forms being available to which wo can rc-mt, we arc st«U 
compelled to cling for models to the past. 

IV. — Painting and Scci.minr. 

Tho extraordinary development of tho Italian School of Painting 
in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was another 
circumstance which had almost as much influence on the form which 
5*. the Renaissance style of Architecture took, as the revival of classical 
\ literature, or any other of the circumstances pointed out above. 

It is scarcely necessary to do mOTc hero than allnde to that wonder- 
ful school of Art which first took consistence under Cimabne and Giotto 
in the thirteenth century, almost contemporaneously with the perfect 
development of the Pointed style in Northern Europe, and, progressing 
steadily and earnestly part pasw, reached its culminating point about 
the year 1500 in that galaxy of great Painters with whose names the 
public are so familiar. 

To the Italians m those ages Painting always was the art 
ea-ctllence, and they cultivated it with the some earnestness and assi- 
duity' which distinguished the cis-Alpine nations in elaborating their 
beautiful style of architecture. In onr buildings Painting was always 
kept in strict subordination to structural necessities . with the Italians 
the structure Nias generally considered as less important, and never 
thought to be complete or perfect till the Painter had covered every 
available space with tbe productions of his art. Even in so essentially 
Tedeseo a building as the Chuich of Sun Francesco at Assisi, the 
paintings are thought, not only by the Italians. Lnt by most modem 
critics, as more admirable than the very' beautiful Pointed Architecture 
of the church itself. 

One of the most complete and perfect examples, showing how pre- 
eminent I'aintiug was considered by the Italians, is the Chapel of the 
Arena at Padua, painted by Giotto. The nave is merely a small 
rectangular apartment, covered by a simple Pointed waggon vault, 
absolutely w ithont a single architectural moulding of any sort, and 
pierced Nvith a range of narrow Pointed window s on one side only : the 
object of the whole arrangement being to afford the greatest possible 
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amount of plain Mirf.icc for Painting. If they could have lighted it 
from the roof it is evidont they would have dono so ; hut the art of 
glazing was not then Miflicicntly advanced to admit of this. 

On the left hand as you enter, the whole wall is divided into rect- 
angular compartments separated by painted architectural borders, and 
in each is a Scripture subject, painted in fresco. On tlio right hand tho 
Rime modo of treatment is followed, but interrupted by tho windows, 
and less perfectly seen, bccauso of their light interfering. Over tho 
doorway is represented tho Last Judgment, and opposite this is a small 
octagonal apse with architectural mouldings, but also richly printed. 

The effect of tho whole is t-o pleasing that n candid critic will hesi- 
tate before assorting that this little inexpensive cell will not stand 
a fair comparison with the glories of such buildings as the contem- 
porary Sainto Chapellc at Paris, or oven St. Stephen's at Westminster. 
Wonderful as those were ns works of Art, there is a purity and simpli- 
city and a loftiness of aim about this little chapel which go far to rival 
their splendour; and it is questionable whether in this direction some- 
tiling even loftier and grander might not have been attained. Prac- 
tically, pcihaps, the real objection to the dependence of Architecture 
on Painting alono lies in the fact that wo cannot always command 
Giottos, while wo can always bo 6ure of obtaining master-builders ; but 
more than this, it is evident that tho effect of even Giotto's frescoes would 
havo been heightened by architectural mouldings being interspersed 
with them. As usual, tho truth is, that perfection lies between the two 
extremes. The Italians of that ago despised architecture as an internal 
decoration far too much. We, on tho contrary, neglected painting, in 
order to display our mechanical skill ; nnd tho consequcnco is, that, 
though we produced miracles of masonry, our buildings want at times 
just that touch of higher Art which would render them sublime. 

This distinction between tho Italian and Northern styles lies so 
completely at the root of tho whole subject, that it may bo well, before 
proceeding further, to advert to another more celebrated example, 
tho Sistino Chapel (Woodcut No. 1 ), which is not only decorated in the 
same manner, hut, fiom the accident of the time when it was erected and 
the fame of those employed on it, exeicised immense influence on the 
future development of the Art. 


By comparing it with the contemporary chapel at Kind’s College, 
Camhridgo (Woodcut No. 2), we may perhaps arrive at some clear idea 
of tho distinctive modes of ornamenting interiors on the two sides of 
the Alps. 

The lioman chapel was commenced for Pope Sixtus IV. by Baccio 
PintelU in J473; the painting of tlie roof was completed by Michael 
Angelo in 1508, and the Last Judgment in 1341. Externally the 
chapel is as devoid of ornament as a barn. Internally it is an oblong- 
hall, less than 50 feet m width, and 140 feet in length. The walls are 
neatly plain to a height equal to the width of the chapel, where a coved 
ceiling in plaster of verj- ordinal y design springs fiom a strtne- course 
which is cut through by the round heads of the windows —six on oS, 
side, and originally two at each end. Below the bottom of these window" 
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another siring Conrso supports a slight pilaster, lo carry lli© pilasters 
from which the arches of the cove spring, ami a third lower don n sepa- 
rates the whole wall into three nearly equal holts. The lowest of these, 
within the sanctuary, which occupies two-thiids of the whole length 
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of the chapel, was to ho adorned with the tapestries for which Raphael 
in.wlo the cartoons now at Hampton Court. The next, or principal 
was adomed, on tbo left band of the allai. by tjpes from the 
Old Testament by Signorelli, Rosolli, and others, and on the right hand 
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by their antitypes from tlio New Testament, by Perugino, Botticelli, 
Ghirlandsjo, and others. The Ascension of tho Virgin was over the 
altar; the Nativity, and* its typo tho Finding of Moses, on either hand. 
The tlmd bolt was occupied by the windows, with figures between, 



and over this cainc tho famous ceiling juinted br Michael Angelo- the 
% Sibyl, ami „n,l tho wolUnot™ mum 

vli, cl. fill tip and enrich the whole , tl.o fl.,t port or tho ceilintr ho 
.ttlijcc'H l. "in,)i„^ With ,ho Creation at the end neat the altar and 
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ending with the Deluge at the end next the entrance. Tlie original 
design of the lower part of tlie cliapcl was afterwards altered by 
Michael Angelo, who obliterated tho two windows over the altar and 
the compartments which occupied tLat end, and filled the whole with 
his great masterpiece, tho Last Judgment. 

Although King’s College was founded by Henry VI. in 1441, the 
nuildingof the Chapel was not seriously undertaken till 1479, and was 
not completed in all essentials till 1530. It is a little less in width than 
the Sistine Chapel, being only 45 feet wide ; hut it is twice as long, 
being 290 feet internally, and divided into twelve hays instead of six. 
It is also higher, being 78 feet to the apex of the roof instead of 00. 
Throughout, from floor to keystone, its decorations are as essentially 
masonic as those of tho Sistine are pictorial ; the paintings at Cam- 
bridge being as subordinate to the architecture *as that is suboidinato 
to the pictures at Home. In both the subjects are the same,- and simi- 
larly arranged ; tho types from the Old Testament being arranged in 
the windows on. one side of the chapel, and tho subjects from the New 
Testament opposite to them on the other ; hut at Cambridge they are , 
all on glass, and filled in between the architectural mullions of the 
windows, to that no moulding or constructive featuro is broken or- 
iaterfered with by the paintings, hut, on the contrary, the pictures 
are cut up and sometimes very seriously interfered with by the archi- 
tecture. 

Waiving for the present all criticism on the merit of the paint- 
ings which adorn the Sistine Chapel, and assuming only that they 
were carried out as originally designed by the artists who painted the 
pictures on the wall, and waiving also all question as to whether 
King’s College Chapel is or is not a good specimen of Gothic Art, the 
comparison of the two buildings fairly raises the question between the ■ 
two styles, in so far at least as interiors are concerned. 

Is it better that a building should be ornamented from floor to 
ceiling with paintings appropriate to its destination, or that it should 
depend on constructive and architectural details only for its ornamenta- 
tion? Is it expedient to apply the resources of the highest of the 
festhetic phonetic arts to this purpose, or fo depend only on anaesthetic 
form of the technic art of architecture to accomplish this object? 

Theoretically, it is easy to answer that the first is the highest, and 
consequently the best ; and if the Italians had fairly earned out what 
they so successfully commenced, it is tolerably clear that the question 
would never have been afterwards raised, and that painting, and that 
alone, would have been applied to the highest class of internal deco- 
ration. The introduction, however, of inappropriate classical architec- 
ture into their interiors, and the abandonment in a great measure of the 
principles on which the Arena and tho Sistine Chapels Mere de-igued, 
has so vitiated the question that it is not so easy to decide it now. In 
the mean while it will probably be admitted that a wall divided into 
compartments, and adorned with paintings designed for the place ^ 
they occupv, is a higher class of ornamentation than can lie ol*- 
taini-d by "any mere structural form. The co'o of the Sistine 
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Chapel is alvj \cry beautifully aud \cty a^^ro^riafely ornamented, 
but tlw flat part of the ceiling i- certainly a mistake. It (legends 
ou your position, standing at the altar or flt the entrance, whether 
' you tec the figure* u^iilc down or tint. It is nlw.iy** irksome and 
xmpU'asiug to look ttp at figure** immediately nUivc yon, and it is 
impossible to get rid of the feeling that they may or *hotild tumble 
out of their places. It is, beside^, an offence against construction. 

If a wall is sufficiently thick, and is perpendicular. tlio eye lequires 
no suggestion of construction to bo rati -fil'd of its stability : but with 
a roof it is different. If of stone, the most elaborate contrivances 
must be resorted to to satisfy tho mind of its stability; if of wood, 
the framing ought to be shown ; and if of any other material, 
coffering or panelling, or some other expedient, must l»e employed 
to suggest t« tho mind tint the inherent difficulty of the construction 
of a horizontal covering Ins been successfully accomplished. . TJicro 
are, consequently, a thousand way* by which it can lie emicliod or 
ornamented cither witli colour or mouldings, but it may safely bu 
asserted tint it should never bo by figure-painting. So thoroughly 
* imbued, however, were tho Italians with the idea that figure-painting, 
and that only, was the nppiopriate way of ornamenting interior*, that 
they set a fashion which was followed in every palaco and almost every 
church of 1’uw-pe for the following two or three centuries, Kvcry 
one can call to mind tlio sprawling gods and goddesses or saints nud 
angels who cover the ceilings of tlio palaces and churches of that style. 
It was a mistake when ro used, and in fact it was the abuse, not the 
use of painting, coupled with tho abuse of classical orders, which pi ©- 
vented tho interiors of the Itenaissaucc churches from rivalling tho=>o 
of tho Gothic ago. 

Almost all those defects wero avoided in tlio Arena Chapel, and 
might easily have been obviated in any building specially designed to 
be decorated by paintings, Tlic circumstance which really rendered 
the system a comparative failuic was the simultaneous introduction of 
the classical orders as interior decorations. These cut the buihliug up 
in such a maimer as to destroy all unity of effect, and left tho painter 
to fit his designs into such spaces ns the architect left him. It also 
icndcTcd tho latteT supreme m carrying out a design which was neither 
meant to exhibit ornamental construction, like King’s College Chapel, 
nor to affoid unlimited scope foi the ait of the painter, liko tho Arena 
Chapel, nor even to combine the two, like tho iSistiuo ; tlio object Win" 
to produce a classical interior which might to some extent ic pi esc lit 
construction, but which if adorned with painting must ho so in duo 
fcuboi dinatioh to the classical details. 

The treatment that such a building as the Sistino Chapel ought to 
have received externally is obvious enough. It ought to luvo boon 
plain ashlar masonry, perhaps slightly accentuated at tho angles, lip to 
the string course at the bottom of the windows. Those ought to have 
been enriched with appropriate mouldings and ornament.-, and ovei 
them tliero should have been a comiciouo of sufficient projection 
ami richness which would have complete d an appropriate and 
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beautiful whole; suggesting the interior ami the purpose for "which 
it was ik«l Any architect who knew his business wonlil hare 
felt the enormous advantage of getting rid of buttresses and 
supports of all sorts, and, having no constructive difficulties to 
contend with, he ought easily to have surpa^cd tLe complicated 
construction of ,tbe Middle Ages, where beauty is always obliged 
to bend to mechanical necessities. This was not, unfortunately, the 
way the Italian architects looked at it. They were bitten with a mania 
for classical! ty, and, with the Amphitheatre and the Temples before ■ 
their eyes, thongbt it indispensable to beauty that every building i 
should be covered with a network of pilasters and arcades, and hooped * 
with cornices one over another, in defiance, generally sjwaking, of 
cither architectural beanty or constructive necessities. 

If it h id happened that the Italians had dev eloped Sculpture on the 
same tratjiful principles and with the same energy which they applied 
to Tainting, the history of Architectural Art might have been vciy 
different from what it has been. There is no argument which applies 
to the use of Tainting internally, which docs not applv with equal 
forco to the employment of the sister art externally. The two are 
in fact, when projicrly applied, the highest and most legitimate rootles 
of ornamenting buildings. But this is only the case when they adhere 
strictly to their own principles, and arc each carried tmi in’their own • 
appropriate forms. The two may be, and -ought always to Iks, linked 
together hv the intermediate art of Architectural carving. But neither , 
of the two principal arts ought ever to bo allowed to interfere with * 
the province of the other, or to transgr css on that of the third, or bar- 
monizing art, which is in itself for Architectural -purposes scarcely lcs » , 
important than the others. M bile plaster, w ith which the internal walls " 
must always be more or less cohered, affords the best possible surface 
For painting, sculpture may and generally should be executed in the 
same materials of which the wall is composed to wbi<h it is applied. 

It is so easy to provide panels for groups, either in high or low relief, 
and belts for friezes or niches for single statues. All tin-, might Lave 
been adopted by the Italian architects, and, without violating one 
single principle of construction, might have rendered the exterior of 
their buildings as phonetic as the interior, and giren life and meaning 
to the whole. Unfortunately tho mania for the “ Orders ” left no place 
for statues, except as acroteria above the roof, hut there they were as 
inappropriate and 3S unhappy as the figures painted on the ceilings 
wore on the inside Before the “ Orders ” became an absolute fixed ( 
quantity, the Cinque-cento architects very nearly hit on the rigid ( 
path. They felt that painting was not applicable to tho exterior of j 
edifices and in consequence proposed to reproduce in stone on th e | 
exterior of their buildings the arabesque or other decorative derig 115 1 
which had l>een .found painted in the laths of Titus, and which 
Raphael and others have so successfully imitated in the loggie of <h° 
Vatican and el-ewherc (Woodcut No. 3). This taste did not last long. r 
for it was soon discovered that what was elegant and appropriate whe^. 
sketched in colour; for an interior, became an expensive monstrcu-U 
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when deliberately carved in stono and set up as part of a^ gigantic 
facade. It ■was, beside, an attempt to use in one art the designs only 
appropriate for anotlier. It failed in consequcnco, , 
and from its failure tl\e architects fell hack on the 
easy hut most inartistic subterfuge of copying the 
classical orders, to bide their own sad want of 
appreciation of the trim conditions of the problem 
they had undertaken to solve. 

Any one who casts his eye over the wonderful 
facade of flio’Cfirtosa at Pavia , 1 or of tho Spanish 
" and Trench churches of tho samo age, is lost in , 
wonder at the amount of labour bestowed' upon 
them. He may be fascinated by tbe beauty of their 
details, but he dhnnotbut feel that, considering the 
labour involved, their real effect is less than that 
produced by any other stylo of decoration. It 
was, in fact, applying to an exterior what really 
belonged to Internal art, and to a hard and durable 
* material a stylo appropriate only to the fanciful 
sketchiness , permissible with moio perishable 
materials. 

The Failure of this attempt led to a most 
unfortunate reaction in tiro • opposito direction. 

Finding ' that 'this style of internal decoration 
failed to proditco the desired effect when applied 
externally, and not perceiving that tho failure 
was in tho mode of doing it and not m the 
thing itself, the architects of the day crowded 
tho interiors of their churches and palaces with 
tho great Orders which tho Romans designed * y«£i V “ <s 

and destined chiefly for external decoration ; they 

thus produced not only most offensive inappropriateness, but dwarfed ‘ 
their buildings and cramped their designs to an extent which p-ill bo 
only too often apparent in tho sequel. 

Y. — Ttcmnc and rnoNCTi • Forms of Art. 

The differences pointed out above between tho modes in wbrcli the 
art of Architecture was practised beforo tho Reformation and after that 
event, arc sufficient to account for all the formal changes that then took 
place, and to explain the influences which gave rise to the external 
variations or style between the two epochs, and they have also the 
advantage or being intelligible to the most superficial observer. But 
tho real and essential change lies deeper, and cannot be properly 
.explained without reviewing tbe whole philosophy qf the arts in a 
•manner which wouldbo entirely out of place in the Introduction to 
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such a work as this. It is, however, so important, that a brief state- 
ment or the principal points is indispensable before proceeding further. 

All the arts practised by man may bo divided into two great 
classes, — the Tecbnic Arts aud the Phonetic Arts. To the first group 
belong all those which are concerned with the production of food, 
clothing, and shelter for man, and generally all the useful arts. In the 
other cla^s are grouped all those arts which arise ont of the special gift 
of speech which man enjoys alone of all living beings. It comprises 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and, in short, all those arts which minister 
to the intellectual wants of mankind, as tho Technic arts were invented 
to supply his physical necessities. 

Of course it is impossible to draw a line sharply between the two 
groups, so as accurately to define their limits, and the one continually 
overlaps the other in a manner to prevent any compendious system of 
classification that can be stated in a few words. For present purposes 
this is of little consequence, as all that is wanted here is to point out 
the different modes in which perfection is attained in either class. 

The process by which progress is achieved in the useful arts is 
very much the same ns" that by which investigations are conducted in * 
the sciences. In the latter, after they have piissed their infan cy, the 
individual is nothing, the age everything. If a giant does occasionally 
appear, ho only makes a rapid step in advance, which would be accom- 
plished as certainly, though perhaps more slou ly, by ten dwarfs. It is 
bit by bit, hour by hour, year by year, that our agriculture has been 
converted from the rude processes of our forefathers to the high farm- 
ing of tho present day, that the Galley of the Edwards has been 
developed into the Warrior or tho Persia, or that the narrow bridges 
of the medieval architects have been superseded by the spacious arches 
of London Bridge or the fairy framework that spans the Tamar. 

• Few know, and fewer care to learn, who were the men who invented 
all the multifarious processes of modem agriculture. No one. if he 
tried, could find out nho improved our sliips, and even now, though 
the attention of all tho world has been fixed upon her ever since her 
keel was laid, no one knows who designed the Warrior. 

- In the competition for the new Blackfriars Bridge no one cares 
who is the engineer to l»e appointed. Of those who competed, some 
suggested a three, some a five, others a seven arched bridge. Somo 
were for wrought, others for cast iron ; some preferred stone, or granite, 
or brick. Bnt that is all. The Common Council — like a Medieval 
Cksphzr — -is re to itor.vto ca the sssrber of sn&es, tu-e araAfviaV -° n! ^ 
the expense. That done, there are a hundred men, any one of "horn 
will build the bridge as 'veil as the remaining ninety-nine. All the 
public know is, that, whoever builds it, it certainly will be a better 
bridge of its class than any that has been built before. Exactly as it 
was with architecture in the middle ages so it is now with engineering, 
and so it always must be when an art is cultivated on true principles- 

In the present day any man can know more of astronomy or optics 
than was known to Newton, or can bo a better chemist than - ir 
Humphry Davy. Any mechanic can maho a better steam-engme 
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than Watt, or a bettor power-loom than Crompton; and it requires no 
special ability to build a better ship or bridge than any that were 
built in the last century. 

When, however, we come to the phonetic arts the case is widely 
different. Wo do not now find men writing better epics than Homer, 
or better dramas than Shakespeare ; wc do not see finer sculptures than 
those of riiidias, or more beautiful paintings than those of Raphael. 
In all these instances the individual must be everything, tho ago little 
or nothing. So completely do wo feci this, that, while we are prepared 
to give thousands of pounds for an original picture by any great 
master, we will not give one hnudicd or even as many shillings for a 
copy, though that may be so perfect that, if seen undor the same circum- 
stances, not ono man in a thousand could detect which was the original. 
Wo treasure a statue by Canova or Flaxman if we know it to be genuine, 
or a sketch by Reynolds or Hogarth, or a fragment of a drama by 
Shakespeare, or of a tale by Walter Scott — though far better things may 
have been done by those masters themselves or by others ; but it is 
the individual who stamps the value on everything in these ails, and 
they are prized accordingly. 

The fact of an {esthetic clement being added to a useful art, though 
it obliterates to a certain extent the broad line of demarcation between 
the two groups, does not alter in the least the process by which excel- 
lence must be attained in tho Technic, as contradistinguished from 
that to be followed in the Phonetic arts. 

Mineralogy and Metallurgy have been refined into Jewellery and 
Orfeverie, Pottery into all the forms of Ceramic art. Weaving into 
Embroidery, Dyeing into Tapisserie, by exactly the same process which 
distinguishes every other step in these manufactures. 

Every useful art is in fact capable of being refined into a fine art, 
so ns not only to supply tho sensual wants, but also to gratify the 
intellectual desires of mankind, but that can only be done by gradually" 
elaborating its special advantages, never by borrowing from other arts. 

To return to tho three primary divisions — Cooking may he refined 
into Gastronomy, Tailoring into an important art without a name, and 
Building into Architecture. Identically tho same process which makes 
the difference between a boiled neck of mutton and a dish of cutelettes 
A rjmperial, or converts tho working dress of a housemaid into the 
coronation robes of a queen, can convert the most commonplace build- 
ing merely designed for shelter into a Palace or a Temple. . 

So long ns this path was followed, progress was achieved in Archi- 
tecture as in all the technic fino arts by every people of every nation, 
oven tho most savage , wherever it has been abandoned, success Las 
becomo impossible. 

So completely is nil this practically acknowledged, tliat no one 
c\cr dreams or altering tho poem of even a very inferior poet, or of 
improving a stntuo or a picture, though they may be only the second- 
c ass wor -s of artists of no special eminence. But in the middle ages 
no one ever hesitated to rebuild tho nave of a cathedral or to add 
oners or chapels in tho newest fashion to tho oldest churches. No 

C 2 
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Comptroller of tho Navy over hesitated to ent one of Sir W. Symonds’ 
ships ifi two if hy lengthening her he could improve her qualities. 
No one regretted the pulling down of old London I! ridge, nor has any 
ono suggested that "Westminster or Blackfriars should ho rebuilt exactly 
as they originally wore out of inspect to the memory of Lahelyo or 
Mylne. 

On tlie other hand, it wonld he considered sacrilege to meddle with 
or attempt to improve St. Paul’s Cathedral out of respect for Wren, 
Blenheim must remain tlio most uncomfortable of palaces because it 
was so left by Vanbrugh, and oven Barry’s Parliament Houses have 
become a fixed quantity that no ono must interfere with. In fact, tlio 
individual is now everything in Architectural Art, while tho age is of 
as little importance as in a poem or a picture. ’ ’ 

A history of Poetry without the names of the authors of the poems 
must he as unreadable as it wonld be unintelligible, while a collection 
of the Lives of tho Poets is one of the most interesting works that can ' 
be written, and it adds immensely to Iho interest of a poem to know 
the circumstances under which it was written. The same is true to 4 
a very great oxtent as regards Painting and Sculpture. Jn theso arts 
the genius and taste of tho individual artist are always uppermost in 
our mind, and whether ho belonged to an ancient or to a modern 
school, whether ho could or could not draw or colour, is of compara- 
tively little consequence. It is the mind that guided tho hand that 
interests or speaks to our heatts through every difficulty and every 
.disguise. 

j With Architecture the case is widely different. We do not know, 

, or care to know, the name of a single Egyptian or Indian architect. 
But any one who has travelled in India may have seen in the present 
century such buildings rising before his eyes as the ghauts at Benares 
t!*e tomb3 and palaces at Decg, tho temples of Southern India, — and i! 
he had inquired he would have found that they wore being erected by 
local masons, men who could neither read, write, nor draw, hut who 
can design at this hour os beautiful buildings as any that ever graced 
that land. 

For tho same reason, no ono has cared to record tho names of the 
designers of tho mcdircval cathedrals ; probably nobody knew even 
then who tho architects were, more than wo know now who designed tlio 
Warrior; and if we nnderstood tlio principles of tlio art, it would ho of 
(ho lqpst possible interest to us to know who they were. Tho art "»* 
a true art, and it was more difficult to do wrong then, than it is to do 
ri"lit now. No genius, however great, could then enable nn individual 
to get much ahead of his compeers, while the most ordinary ability 
enabled any ono to do ns well as the rest. 

But in our ngc, when Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture arc 
classed as sister arts, and it is assumed they may ho conducted on the 
same principles, the case is widely different. Painting ami Sculpture, 
os just remarked, are essentially Phonetic arts, i.e , arts n«cd either to 
perpetuate or accentuate vocal utterances, or to supplement what is 
written, and they effect this generally' by imitating existing thing*- 
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In Egypt these two arts took the place of writing entirely, and, 
owing to there being no alphabet, became hieroglyphics!, and. wero 
actually the only mode of recording speech. Since the invention of 
the alphabet, they havo ceased to be the principal mode of recording 
thoughts, and can only ho regarded as supplemental to written modes 
of expression. They possess, from their power of imitation and pecu- 
liar vividness of representation, many advantages over the mere litera 
senpta in many circumstances; still they arc, and always were, parts 
of the samo class of things. 

Such a series of pictures, for instance, as the Rake’s Progress or 
the story of the Two Apprentices by Hogarth, are original novels 
written with fho brush ; and nine-tenths of our paintings and sculp-’ 
tares aro merely transpositions of passages in boolcs expressed in another 
/orra which had before been recorded alphabetically. The rest are 
imitative representations of peisons or things. 

Speaking, Writing, Painting, Sculpture, aro merely different inodes 
in which men’s thoughts can bo communicated to other men, or per- 
i petuated for the uso of posterity. But with these Architecture has 
nothing in common ; it neither illustrates any literature nor imitates 
anything. Its object is to supply wants of a totally distinct class, and 
it reaches its aims by an entirely different mode. * 

Architecture is in fact nothing moTe than the resthetic fom of tho 
purely Technic art of bnilding,and can only be elaborated successfully 
on tho 6 amo principles which guide and govern all the purely Technic 
arts. If all this is clearly appreciated it will easily ho perceived that 
the really great change that was introduced into the practice of Archi- 
tecture at the Reformation was this : — a Technic art came to he culti- 
vated on the principles which belong only to one of the Phonetic class. 
After this it would bo ridiculous to talk of St. Peter’s without naming 
Michael Angelo, or St. Paul’s without alluding to Wren, or Blenheim 
or tho Parliament Douses without the name of Vanbrugh or Barry. 
Though the cause has hardly been understood, tjris has been so essen- 
tially felt, that hardly any one baa attempted to write a continuous 
history of the Renaissance styles of Architecture, but Vasari, Milizia, 
Do Quincy, and many others havo written tho lives of the most emi- 
nent architects. So completely is it a fact that a building has now 
become the expression of an individual mind, that, were it not that it 
■"ill bo convenient to follow tbo same system in treating of tho modem, 
ns lias been adopted in describing the ancient forms of Architectural Art, 
it might bo well to profit by their example in the following pages. Tho 
“Lives” will always be moic interesting than the history, andmoro 
pleasant to read but it is only 60, because the art is cultivated on 
mistaken principles which can never conduce to progress lead 
toward^ the attainment of perfection. 

The first inconvenience of this new system is that it subjects Art 
to tho caprices and vagaries of an individual intellect, which, if good 
would liavc added value to a work of true Art, but, if bad,proclaims its 
deficiencies in every part of a design. It has the further inconvenienco 
that what a man learns in his lifetime dies with him, and his successor 
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lias (o begin at tlio beginning, anti, following what may be a totally 
different track, their careers ncitlier le-aist nor probably even cross each 
other. But perhaps the greatest inconvenience is the remarkably f wall 
amount of thought of any kind that a modem building ever displays. 
An architect In practice never can afford many hours to the artistic 
elaboration of his design. The plan, the details, the specifications 
may occupy weeks — in large buildings probably’ months — but once 
drawn, it is dono with. In almost all cases the pillars, tho cornices, 
the windows, the details are not only rejicatcd over and cner again in 
every part, but ore probably all borrowed from tonic other building of 
tome other age, and, to savo trouble, the one half of the building is 
only a reversed tracing of tho other. In one glance 3011 tee it all. 
With five minutes* study you haYo mastered tho whole design, and 
penetrated into every principle that guided the architect in making it; 
and m» difficult is it to express thought where utility must be con- 
sulted, and w hero design is controlled by construction, that the result 
is generally meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme. In a work of 
true Art, such ns 0 meduevnl cathedral for instance, the case is different. 
Not only have you tho accumulated thought of all tho men who had 
occupied themselves with building daring the preceding centime*, 
and each of whom bad left bis legacy of thought to be incorporated 
with the rest, but you -have the dream and aspiration of tho bishop, 
who designed it; of all bis clergy, who took an interest in it; of the 
master mason, who was skilled in construction; of tho carver, tho 
painter, tlio glazier, of the bust of men who, each in bis own craft, 
f knew all that had been done before them, and had spent their lives in 
struggling to surpass the svorks of their’ forefathers. It is more than 
oi on this : there L-> not one shaft, one moulding, one earring, not one 
chisel-mark in such a budding, that was not designed specially for tile 
place wbeie it is found, and which was not the be«t that the experience 
of the ago could invent for the purposes to winch it is applied; nothing®; 
was borrowed, and nothing that was designed for one purpose was 
used for another, l’ou may wander in such a building for weeks or 
for months together, and never know it all. A thought or a motive 
peeps ont through every joint, and is manifest in every moulding, and 
the very stones speak to 3 on with a voico as clear and as easily under- 
stood as the words of the poet or the teaching of the historian. Hence 
in fact the little interest we can e\ cr feel in even the stateliest of 
modem buildings, and the undying, never-satisfied interest with which 
we stody, os er and over again, those which have been produced under 
a different and truer system of Art. 

All this is as true of Classical Art as it is of Gothic, though we hare 
not the samo means of judging of it. It is certainly equally true c-f 
tho Indian styles, and even the quaint, grotesque style of the Chineso 
acquires a certain amount of dignity from this cause to which it cer- 
tainly K not entitled for any other quality of design. 

The evils pointed ont above have been aggrasated in modern times 
by Architecture being Landed o\crtoo exclusively to professional men — 
to men who live In it and make it their business, and who gent rally 
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succeed mote from their businesslike habits than their artistic powers. 
It was well said by Victor Hugo, “ Ccci tuera cela : lo Livro tuera 
VEglise.” The doom of Architecture was sealed from that hour when 
Literature became the only object of study, and tho only aim of a 
polite education; and mom especially when the poetry, the eloquence, 
the history, or the philosophy of tho Classical poriods were alone con- 
sidered worthy to occupy tho attention of the upper classes. They 
still might admire or 'occupy themselves with Painting and Sculpture, 
in so far as they were" or could bo employed to illustrate that Lite- 
rature, or might admiro buildings which recalled it ; but Architecture 
ceased to bo a matter of education or a requisite part of the knowledge 
of a gentleman, it ceased to occupy their serious attention, and con- 
sequently became professional — a matter of business, and no longer 
the dream of poetic or the occupation of refined and educated minds. 
Though the architects might be, and very often weru, men of genius and 
of taste, they bad not tho leisure requisite to elaborate tbeir designs, 
and were always under the disadvantage of working out designs for 
, other parties, and controlled either by a want of taste cn the part of 
their employers, or an unwillingness to spend the money requisito to 
carry out a design artistically. It was no longer, in fact, the natural 
form of utterance, or the occupation and favourite recreation of the best 
educated and most refined classes of the modern nations of Europe ; 
and it need hardly be added that, even from this cause alone, it must 
have sunk very far below the level at which it formerly had stood. 

Another and cognate circumstance that mainly influenced the fato 
of Architecture at this period was, that most of those who first prac- 
tised it at the time the revolution took place were either amateurs or 
sculptors and painters. Alberti may be named as among the earliest 
and tho most distinguished of the first class. Among the latter, it 
is hardly necessary to name Michael Angelo, Raphael, Giulio Romano, 
^’eruzzi, Leonardo da Vinci, Ac. Of all these men, the last named 
alone had the peculiar mechanical and mathematical form of mind 
which may cnablo a man to dispense with educational training. Tho 
consequences of this might easily havo been foreseen. All painters 
can mako architectural designs for the backgrounds of their pictures, 
and many of them do it with excellent effect. IVhcre they want 
shadows they havo porticoes at command ; where too largo a flat 
space occurs, it is easy to break it up with pilasters ; cornices and 
string coutscs contrast well with vertical lines, and niches alter- 
nating with windows givo variety; while domes and spires may 
break the sky-lino to any extent. All this is easy, and may all bo 
sketched in a morning. Rut if any one supposes that .such a design 
will mako a permanently satisfactory building, ho knows little *c»f 
the demands of a trno art, and how little its requirements are to 
Ik* met by such child’s play. It must nevertheless be confessed that 
this is too much the mode iu which modern designs are made: it 
is just because they are so constructed that they aro so generally 
failures. ® J 

A tcclmic art, when up to tho mark, requires fur its practice not 
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only the devotion of a life on tlio part of tbo roaster, but all his subordi- 
nates must each bo nblo to perform independently the task assigned to 
him. In tlio at t of ship-building, civil or mechanical engineering, 
mentioned above, from tlie master who sits in his office and organises 
the whole, to the boy who sweeps out the workshop, every one must be 
skilled in his own speciality, and every one able to perform, more or 
less perfectly, tlio ta.sk of every one below' him ; all must know and bo 
able to introduce every improvement and refinement tliat has been 
practised elsewhere up to that hour. With such nn organisation as 
this, perfection is now attained in the mechanical arts. 1\ ith a similar 
combination, perfection was reached in Architecture in the middle 
ages; and the attempt to supersede this and to introduce tho plan of 
designing by tlio sketches of an* individual, is really tho root of the 
difference between tho two systems. 1 ' Hven' now it never could baa c 
been carried through, unless Architecture had been reduced to its 
simplest form of expression. Unless a modem architect is allowed to 
borrow his pillars, his cornices, his dotnils, wholesale from some other 
building, ho never could got on. lie must either, under pretence of u 
looking like tho Classical architects, make his buildings uniformly 
simple, or, fancying lio Is emulating tbo Gothic architects, mako”thein 
designedly irregular,' oi* ho never could -‘get through with his work. 

In tho present state of tho. art, no one man, however skilled, could 
properly^ think out all the details of even ono important building in a 
lifetime ; and, without a reorganisation of tho whole system, we 'must 
in consequenco ho content to allow copying to the fullest oxterit, and 
must be satisfied with shams, either Classical or Mediaeval, until at 
least tho public arc better instructed, and demand or initiate a rccur- 
lence to tho principles that guided tho architects of tkose.ages when 
true and real buildings were produced. 


VI. — Examples. 

In order to mako as clear as possible tho steps by IvkickWkis 
downward change was effected, it may bo well, beforo attempting to 
describe particular styles in detail, to examine ono or two typical 
examples as illustrations of tlio change. f 

• The first here chosen for this* purpose is a house ui" the Griefs- 
; wald (Woodcut J*o.‘4), which is purely Gothic in design and detail, 

and axich and. pleasing example of its class. • The base is solid and 
well proportioned, all the upper parts are of good design, and the 
arrangements of the buttresses and the ornaments he tv een , them 
elegant and appropriate, if looked at from a purely Gothic point of . 
’ view. Had it been tho gable-end of ono of tho -churches of that 
neighbourhood, or of some great civic hall, no fault could .he found 
With it; but as it is the upper part of a house, and divided into 
five stories, tho vertical! ty which is so. appropriate in a church 

* becomes unmeaning in a dwelling. Tho floors are not marked, 
and 3 on aro left in suspense whether tho upper part is ono great 
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*• solder” or loft, or is really divided l»y floors between each of tho 
. mopes of windows. 

This was felt to ho a defect hy tho architects of tho day, and tho 
consequence was, that, so soon or Domestic Architecture began to eman- 
cipate itself from the trammel* of the ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
to assert its own importance, wo find the string courses marking 
strongly and appropriately tho floor* into which the* homo was divided. 
In tho next example, of a botise in lirunswiek (Woodcut Xo. 5), we find 
this feeling strongly developed," and with very pleasing effect. The ; 
design is oho interesting, os Showing how readily tho Classical details 
lent themselves for thVnonco to tho now exigencies of design. * The 
Gothic architects- may with jnstico pride themselves pti tho beauty of 
their clustered piers or traccricd windows, the appropriateness for 

- church .purposes of their pointed arches, and the aspiring diameter of , 
their pinnacles rihd spires ; but they ueverr ini exited, as 'they never 
wanted, a class* of buildings in which the horizontal lints prevailed . 
to a greater extent than the vertical. On .the other hand, it ‘is just 
on this point tlwt Classical Architecture is strongest. Xothing has » 

- ever yet bccn-dcmo equal in combined richness and grace to tho Co-* *" 
rinthian entablature, or hi sticngth or appropriateness to that of the 
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Doric and plainer orders. It is no wonder, therefore, that details to 
perfectly appropriate wero seized on witli avidity hy the architects of 
that day, which happened also fo bo just tho tunc when flio tnsfo for 
Classical Litomtnro was reviving, and men wero eagerly affecting 
whatever romiuded tlicm of Romo and its greatness. 

TTa\ing adapt cl tho cornices to mark their floors, it was hardly 
possible the} eouhl avoid introducing tho Classical pillars « hich formed 
a part of tho order. This was done timidly at first, aud os rocro 
ornaments, and, had the imitation remained there, no groat harnt would 
have been done; hut it was a step in tho wrong direction: it was A - 
employing onianient for mere oiuiinu nt’n Fake, without reference to 
construction or the actual purpose of tho building : and, once it was 
ndmitted tliat any class of ornament could 1*e‘ ciujdo}cd other tlnn 
ornamented construction, or which had any other aim than to express 
—while it beautified — the prosaic exigencies of tho design, thin* was 
an end of nil that is truthful or th it can had to jt-rfuctioii in Archi- 
tectural Art. ‘ r 
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It was a long lime, however, before this became apparent, and 
roost of tho early Italian buildings of tbo fifteenth century aro more 
beautiful than tliovo which preceded them. liven’ to late ns the roiddlo 
of tho sixteenth century we find euch a designms this of tlio Giimahi • 
Palace nt Venico (Woodcut No. U), which embraces nil tho elegance of. 
Clasrifnl Art, with the roost perfect appropriateness to tho puri»oscs of 
a modem palace. Kvcn tho introduction of a me/zxmmc on tho ground 
floor is so cleverly managed us not to bo offousive, and tho projection 
given to tho upper cornice, in excess of that used in tho lower order#, - 
brings tho whole into harmony. Tbo most enthusiastic advocate of 
Gothic Architecture may bo induced to admit that thcro is nothing of 
a palatial character, out of Ycnico, erected cither in Tfaly or on this 
side oftho Alps, to be.uitiful.as tho fiifades of this and the Vnndrammi, ^ 
tlio Comoro, mid other palaces of this city. The only buildings tliat 
can fairly bo compared with them arc such as tho Casa d'Oro, tlio Fo'cari, 
and others of tlicir class in Vcnico itself. It may bo argued that theso 
last arc more piettuesquo and richer in detail ; bulTlioy certainly havo 
» neither tbo solidity nor tho simplo .olcganco of tho moro modem 
examples, llo this ns it may, it was probably only in such examples 
that tho Classical orders “could bo applied with appropriateness. It 
required a climate so Warm as to admit of very largo openings, and 
a street fa^ado, all tho "stories of which could bo applied to stnto ami 
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festival purposes ; all tlie sleeping accommodation and offices be ing 
relegated to liack courts and alleys. Hence tlie great difficulty, as we 
sliall afterwards sec, of applying the “ orders ” to English country 
houses, all four sides of which can be seen ; and where the upper story 
was never, as in the Italian town-houses, the principal and most digni- 
fied of the three. 



7 Valmanna PaliCf, Vlcecu. Tr«D JVbdlo, I quittro Utrl d“U‘ Ait hitettara. 

These requisites, however, were rarely found, and tho consequence 
was, that the style soon passed into the next and worst stage of its 
existence. ‘This is well illustrated hy the annexed elevation of a 
palace at Vicenza, hy the celebrated Tnlladio (Woodcut No. 7), which, 
though a tiir 'specimen of the master, contains nearly all tho faults 
inherent in tho style. The principal order, running through the two 
principal stories, and being composed merely of pilasters, loses all 
meaning and appropriateness. The entablature which the‘C support is 
too important for a string course, and, ha^ ing another 6tory over it, does 
not mark tlie roof; which is the only real meaning a cornice ever can 
havo when not crnploi ed ns mere ornament. Tlie angles, instead of 
being strengthened, either by being brought forward or rusticated, 
arc weakened by having two more stories of windows inserted, and. 
Instead bf repeating one of tlie pilastcre which encumber the centre, 
we hard only a detached statue to support the great cornice — thru 
addin" absurdity to weakness. We find, in short, in this design, orna- 
mentation entirely divorced from construction. Not only is there nn 
attempt to make the palace look like a building of a long prei ions age. 
but to make it appear as if it were one great hall, instead of a five- 
storied building, which eveiy one secs that »t is. In spito of [he 
heautv and grandeur of the order employed, and in spite of all u.e 
elegance for which Palladio is so justly celebrated, we cannot but Wi 
that Art lud rescind a f-rra entirely different from that employed M9* 
•where ehe, and was conducted cm principles diametrically at variance 
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with tlio-o which pil'lcil tho orclliti rt who iluignnl t>«- limlilinpi <’f 
either Clawml or MeJi.utnl limn, or imlorf of nny Into tfylM o' 
Architecture. _ . . . . 

Tho tamo Meta orde-ign prevail, In a prcnlcr or less extent, in 
everj* building erected fiom rollntlioV time to onr own day. In spite 
of ftU the emrifour of many of the paUeeH ami churches built during 
tlmt period, and in Kpite of nil the U'.xnty and cleg-inctJ of tho stylo 
employed, there is a fftl^cluwl Mid a striving nt Cil«o effect running 
through tho wliolo that always leaves an unpleasant impression on the 
mintl of tho spectator, -ami neutrnlbcs. to a great extent, beaut its .of 
design and detail which it would otlierwiso nffoid tho highest grultfi* 
cation to contemplate. 

Tho fact that binco the revival of ancient learning all architects lias o 
Iwcn composing in a dead language is another point so imporlant that 
it cannot ho too strongly insisted on here. It not only has Ik'cji tho 
guiding principle of every design, hut is tho foundation of every cri- 
ticism wo utter.* Nearly tho samo thing occurred in verbal litcmturo 
in tho first enthusiasm of tho rovhnh No scientific treatise was con- 
sidered worthy of tho nttention or tho learned, unless clothed in tho 
dignity of a Classic garb ; and oven such men as Milton and Gray were 
prouder of tlicir Latin p<tmab i than of their immortal productions 
in tho vernacular tongno. 

Tho first effect of this state of things is, that tho practice of tho 
•art is confined, to n limited and especially educated class of architects ; 
and what is far more. disastrous is, that their productions aro appre- 
ciated only by tho small class of Scholars or aichajologist.s who nro 
really as learned, though probably not so practically k>, as thounolvos. 

Tho learned in Art, for instance, go intoccRtabies on observing tho 
purity of stylo and correctness of composition which pervade every 
part of St. George’s ITall, Liverpool. It recalls every association wo 
ever felt in contemplating Classical Art, and rcpioduccs all wo over 
dreamt of as great or good in tho host age of tliat school. Rut common 
people do not feel this. They would not feel offended if tho pillars 
wero one diameter more or less in height, if tho proportions of tho 
entablature were altered, and oven if tbc cornice wero of twice its 
proper 'projection. The absence of windows does not strike them as a 
beauty ; on tho contrary, they think that it gives a gloomy and prison- 
lilio aspect; and, in spite of all our preaching, they feel that a far 
more convenient and suitable building might have boon got for half 
tho expense. \\ hat an uneducated man would appreciate and admire 
would be elegance combined with common sense, while tho only things 
that offend an. educated roan would bo faults which aio equivalent to 
ialso quantities and errors of grammar. If wo were to apply to litera- 
ture the same canons of criticism which we use in speaking of architec- 
tural designs, a Porson or a Bentloy would be a far greater man than 
a Shakespeare or a Hilton. We gloTy in our learning, while the less 
educated classes prefer tho works of a Burns or a Walter "Scott to 
tho most finished productions of tho most learned pedants. 
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If any one, in passing tlirongh Boulogne, will climb up to tlio “ Han to 
Yille,” bo will bco tbero a now Cathedral Church (Woodcut No. 8), 
erected within the last thirty years. It owes its existence almost wholly 
to the energy and devotion of one man, now Monsignoro Haftreinguo, 
who was, however, only a simplo Abb6 when, in 1827, ho conceived 
the idea 6f rebuilding the cathedral of liis native city, destroyed at the 
devolution ; and with success such as has seldom crowned a similar 
attempt since the middle ages, ho has lived to seo his great work 
nearly completed. Its dimensions are considerable, being 330 feet 
long by 112 broad. It is surmounted by a dome 08 feet in dinmoter 
internally, and rising to a height of nearly' 300 feet to tlio top of the 
cross externally. Its proportions are good, and tho fighting is pleasing 
and effectively introduced. The whole is of stone, of an agreeable colour, 
and the construction is truthful throughout. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the church, to an educated man, is simply horrible. On entering 
ho finds some pillars painfully attenuated, others stumpy beyond all 
Classical proportions ; he sees entablatures put where they have no 
business to be, and omitted where their presence, according to his 
rules, is indispensable. The building is, in fact, full of false quantities 
and errors of grammar, and ho is shocked beyond expression at tho 
ignomnee it displays in every rart. But the inhabitants of Boulogne 
do not see this. To them it is a more beautiful building than tho 
Walh&Ua or tho Madeleine, because it has tho form of a Christian 
church, which they understand, and becauso its parts answer tbo con- 
structive purpose for which they were designed. All this they can 
seo with their own eyes, while they are profoundly ignorant of how 
these details were used by the Greeks or Romans . 

Tho new parish church of the little agricultural village of Mousta, 
in the island of Malta, is perhaps even a moro remarkable instance of a 
building erected in the Bame manner, and according to the exact prin- 
ciples, which covered Europe with beautiful edifices during tho middle 
ages, though the actual result (like that at Boulogno) and the style aro 
as different from those of a mediaeval building as well can he. 

It seems that about the year 1812 the villagers first conceived tlio 


idea of enlarging their church, and were warmly seconded in the idea 
by their pastor, the Bcv. Felice Calleja. The cholera, and various 
local misfortunes, again and again diverted tho funds that had been 
collected for this purpose, so that nothing had been done at Calleja’s 
death in 1833, beyond collecting a fund of little moro than 3000/. for 
the purpose of rebuilding the church. His successor, Giovanni 
Schcmbn, was equally zealous, and, with the assistance of a grant of 
about 500/. a-year for ten years from the funds of the diocese, and tho 
gratuitous labour of tho villagers and others, the work was so far com- 
pleted that, in February, i860, the parish priest was enabled to 
announce from the altar that it was time to pull down tho old church. 
Be ore the following Sunday, not one stone of it remained, and high 
mass was celebrated for tho first time at tho altar of tlio new church.* 
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Tho leading idea of tlie design was that the chinch should boa copy 
of the Pantheon*t Rome, an rl was adopted pri ncipallybeca use it canid he 



he who insisted on erecting the d< 
how it could bo done liy simply 


built around and over the old church 
without interfering with it, in order 
that the villagers might worship in 
tho church of their forefathers till 
their new edifice was ready for con- 
secration ; — all which was done. 

Although the merit of the original 
suggestion of the design is due to a 
local architect of the name of Grog- 
net, tho real architect of the build- 
ing was the village mason — Angelo 
Gaft Like a master-mason in the 
middle ages, or those men who build 
tho most exquisite temples or tombs 
in India at the present day, he can 
neither read, nor write, nor draw ; 
but, following his on n construct ho 
instincts and tho dictates of common 
sense, he has successfully carried out 
every part of this building. It was 
me without scaffolding, and showed 
notching each course on to the one 
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below it. With true Medieval enthusiasm, this extraordinary man 
was content to devote his whole time to the erection of tliis great 
edifice, receiving only fifteen pence a-day for twenty years. He now 
receives two shillings, at which he is content to superintend, its com- 
pletion. _ In every respect, in fact, the building is Mediaeval, except 
ono. Instead of Gatt and his brother-masons working in a style 
which they understood, or which grow naturally out of the forms 
they were using, in all the ornamental details of their work they 
were following drawings selected from hoots by Grognet or some ono 
else; hut, as neither he nor they were well versed in thc«langnngo 



«f their choice, there are faults of grammar and false quantities ap- 
parent everywhere in the building. The villager*, fortunately, aro 
ao ignorant to perceive tins, and aro naturally proud, as they ought 
n * i .^T* r € hun_li and their roister iuas»»n. It i* sad, howeter, 
tint a building so noble in dimensions and design 1 should bo marred 
hy an attempt to introduce a style of ornamentation which none of 
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the villagers understood, and that the dome, which in sizo ranks third 
among the Christian domes of Europe, should fail in producing the 
effect it is entitled to, simply "because we have no style hut what we 
"borrow fiom tho dead. 

Had the designers of this building only got a learned architect to 
look over their design, and to correct the details, it would have been 
one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most remarkable, churches 
in Europe. It pleases those who worship in it quite as much, or 
perhaps more, than if its details had been purely Classical 5 but it is so 
distasteful to the educated man, that ho turns from it more with a feel- 
ing of disgust than with anything like the pleasure its dimensions and 
form ought to produce. 

Tlieie is still a third example in the cathedral at Gran, now erect- 
ing from the designs and at the expense of the Primate of Hungaiy. 
Its dimensions are those of a first-rate cathedral, and its general form 
is pleasing enough 5 but the mode in which its entablature is cut about 
and bent over windows, and the details of its campaniles, are painful 
in the extreme ; and, worse than this, the drum of its dome is sur- 
rounded by thirty-eight columns, attenuated to such an extent as 
would justify a ppire of almost Gothic form ; but instead of this, they 
are surmounted by a dome of lower section than that of tire Pantheon 
at Rome; and indeed throughout the building there are the same 
defects of detail which are observable in tho two last-named examples. 

All this is not so obvious in Gothic as in Classic revivals, for the 
simple reason that it is easier for an Englishman to express himself in 
Old English or even Anglo-Saxon — if lie chooses to get it up— than in 
dead or foreign languages. Wo admit o the purity of 6tylc and cor- 
rectness of detail in recent Gothic churches, or in the Parliament 
Houses, just as wo might admire them in St. George’s Ilall or the 
Berlin Museum ; and u c feel com inccd that, if Sir Charles Barry or any 
other of our Gothic architects had been asked for a report on an estate, 
ho could have given it in tho exact character and with tho same terms 
as ono finds in Domesday Book or, if desired, in the Early English 
forms and expressions of the old Exchequer Rolls. Most people would 
prefer a more modem 6tyle of writing or diction ; hut an arclueologist 
would go into ecstasies if tho imitation were perfect. This is, in fact, 
all we aim at and all we attain in tho Architectural Art of tho present 
day. We intrust its evcrciso to a specially educated class most 
learned in tho details of the stylo they are called upon to woifc in, and 
they produce buildings which delight tho scholars and n reined CS' S,S 
of the day, hut which tho less educated classes can neither understand 
nor appreciate, and which w ill loso their significance the moment the 
fashion which produced them lias passed away. 

Tho difference between this artificial state of tilings and the 
practice of a true style will not now* be difficult to understand. When, 
for instance, Gothic was a lising art in England, men expressed them- 
solves in it as easily as in any other jnrt of tho % ernnctil ir. A\ hatt'cr 
was done was a part of the usual, ordinary, eserjday life, «uid nwn * l " 
no moro difficulty in understanding wJiat others were doing than in 
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prcbending what they were saying. A mn<cm did not inquire to bo a 
learned man to chisel what ho had carved ever since lie was a boy, and 
what nlono ho hadsecn being done during his lifetimo ; and ho adopted 
new fomw jiust in the same manner and as naturally as men adopt new 
modes of expression in language, ns they happen to bo introduced, with- 
out even remarking it. At that time, any educated man could design in 
Gothic Art, just as any man who can read and wiite can now compose 
and givo utterance to any poetry or pro*® that may be in him. 

Where Art is a true art, it is as naturally practised, and as easily 
understood, ns a vernacular literature; of which, indeed, it is an 
essential and most expressivo part : and so it was jn Gicece nnd Home, 
and so, too, in tho Middlo Ages. Hut with us it is little more than a 
dead corpse, galvanised into spasmodic lire by a few selected practi- 
tioners, for the amusement and delight of a small section <W tho 
specially educated classes. It expresses truthfully neither our wants 
nor our feelings, and wo ought not, therefore, to bo surprised how \ cry 
unsatisfactory every modem building really is, even when executed 
by tho most talented architects, as compared with tho productions of 
any village mason or parish priest at an ago when men sought only to 
exjness clearly wlmt they felt strongly, nnd sought to do it only in 
their own natural mother-tongue, untrammelled by tho fetters of a 
dead or unfamiliar foreign form of speech. 


VII. — E i iisooiuniT. 

It is not difficult to understand that an art that forsakes the real 
and natural path of development and follows only a conventional 
fashion, must loso all ethnographic \aluo, and that tlioso circumstances 
which not only givo such scientific value to the true styles of Art, 
hut lend such an interest to their history, are almost enthcly lost 
in speaking of the architectural styles of tlio Renaissance. It is this, 
indeed, nliich has done so much harm to the history of this art, and pre- 
vented it from taking its proper place os a branch of scientific rcscaicli. 
A man w ho sees an Egyptian obelisk being erected in front of a (Jiecian 
portico m Portland cement, alongsido of a new Js or man parish church 
to which they are attaching a schoolroom in Middle Pointed Italian 
and tho wholo burroumlcd by Chinese and Saracenic shop-fronts is 
certainly justified in doubting whether there is really such a thin" as 
tho Ethnography of Architectural Art. It is necessary that he sliouid 
have looked bey ond tho times of the Reformation, that he should ho 
familiar with those styles which preceded it in Europe, or with those 
which are now practised in remote out-of-tbe way comers of the world 
before he can shake off the influence of this false school of teaching 
Unfortunately it is only a few who have eithei the opportunity of tho 
inclination to carry this through to its legitimate conclusion ; hence the 
jl.fficlty not only of restoring the art to the dignity of n sd 
b,t, move than tins, tho impossibility of making it a living and real 
torui ot arti«tic utterance. ° 

If there is any Ethnography in modern Art, it is this-thal ,l,m„„ 
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llio fifteenth mill sixteenth i-entiinc* tlio Teutonic and more purely 
Aryan races inhumed in Europe an importance and achieved « position 
n'hicli they had not bef«»ro attained to. Ily that time the old artistic 
Turanian blood had either ilied out or been absorbed, and even the 
Celtic races hid lo-t that predominance which they had hitherto 
p i-Mjxhcd ; and from that hour the Celtic blood has been gradually 
becoming more and more mixed, or less mul le«s pre\ ailing. 

The result of this may be a prevalence of more mattoi of-fict, 
common tense ideas, better government, and more reasonable proceed- 
ings in all the arrangements of life; but, unfortunately, at tlio expense 
of all that poetry, all that real lovo of Art, which adonis a more 
imaginative state of society. It is a fact that, wherever Teutonic, or, 
as we call it, Anglo-Saxon influence has extended, freedom and wealth 
and all the accompanying well-being havo followed in its train, but 
unadorned with those softer graces or poetic imaginings which it is sad 
to think have never yet coexisted with sober common sense. 

Although therefore we must abandon, to a very considerable extent 
at least, all idea of tracing tho ethnographic relation of nations by 
means of their Ait in modern times, and though tlio study of modem 
Architecture consequently loses much of its value, still, on looking 
below the surface, we detect the existence of another class of pheno- 
mena almost as interesting to the philosophical student. This is the 
exhibition of the wonderful and enduring influence which education 
tan excrci«c, not onlj* on indiv iduals. bnt on nations. 

In the whole history of tho world there is perhaps no such extra- 
ordinary instance of what education can do. as that of the state of 
Architecture since the beginning of the sixteenth century. At that 
time men forsook the principles on w Inch this anil all other cognate arts 
had been practised from the beginning of time . they forsook common 
sense and common prudence, not in the hope of attaining greater con- 
venience or greater effect more easilv , or with lo«s means, but in order 
to reproduce certain associations with which education liad made fLem 
familiar. At one tune it is Republican Greece, at another Imperial 
Rome, now it is the Wbaron* Middle Ages, none of which we have 
any immediate affinity for or relation with, but for which vve are 
willing to sacrifice convenience and economy, and to spend absurd 
sums of monev in reproducing what we know will be contemptible 
before it is half a century old, and wliat we feel is most inconvenient 
at the present hour 

As remarked above, something like this took place in literature a 
century ago, and, though we may now regret, we do not blame it, 
because literature is a luxury. But Architecture is a necessary art. 
We can exist without poetiy; we cannot live without houses anil 
public buildings. What mikes it more remarkable is that, while edu- 
cation has so far loosed her hold on literature that vve now write 
poems and tell talcs after our own fashion, and to please ourselves, with- 
out thinking of Classical or Medixval models, we should still decorate 
buildings for no other purpose than to conjure up associations with 
which we have no relations except those derived through education. 
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Tho foregoing remarks will, it is hoped, Ik* sufficient to show th.it 
lUo styles to bo described in tho following pages differ, not only in fonn, 
but more es'cntiallv in principle, from lho»u which lm*o hithcito 
occupied our attention, and that new principles of criticism and new 
U\v« of taste must be adopted in attempting to estimate their respective 
merits. 


These in fact arc so diflicnlt that, whenever a question arises, most 
men shelter themselves under the maxim, “ Jh <ju.<(d<«s non tit di'qm- 
tumlnm:" a maxim which can have no possible application when 
speaking of a true stylo of Art, but which come* painfully into play 
when wo aro Killed upon to ostinmto tho product* of individual talent, 
or to repmbato the indnlgenco of individual caprice, 

When judged from their own point of view, wo never can hesitate 
for a moment in estimating tho relative valuo of any production of the 
Egyptian, the Classical, or Mtdi.uval schools ; their purposes aro seen 
at a glance, and how far they succeeded or failed in attaining what 
they aimed nt easily estimated : hut when it is a question whether 
Egyptian, or Classic, or Gothic designs aro to bo adopted for modem 
English purposes, then indeed tie gustiOus nt ilmpntandum ; or when 
we aro called upon to nppraiso tho relative merits of \\ ren or Jnigo 
dones, of Chambers or of Adams, of Pugin or of Harry, or to determiuo 
whether art lias progressed or receded in the period that elapsed 
between the two first and tlio two last named architects, all is not 
only perplexing and difficult, hut most unsatisfactory in its result. 
But even this is not all. Wo havo got to deal with an art which 
is not conducted on truthful or constructive principles, hut on imi- 
tative attempts to rcproduco something which has no real affinity with 
the building in hand; with an arcliitectnio which occupies itself 
almost exclusively with the meaner objects of domestic and civil 
wants, instead of tho more clovated aims of templar or ecclesiastical 
buildings ; with a stylo of building where the interior and tho internal 
anangements arc almost every thing, and tho exterior, which is the 
title place foratchitecttira} display, may ho nnything, and consequently 
generally is a sham; v\ith an art whose utterance* , whether Ola&sic 
or Gothic, are the products of the leisuie of single minds, not a] wavs 
of the highest class, instead of with an art which is the icsult of the 
earnest thinking of thousands of minds, spread o-\ er hundreds of years 
and acting in unison with the national voice which called it info 
existence : wo aro describing an ait which is essentially Technic in all 
its forms, but which is now conducted on principles which are onl 
applicable to the Phonetic arts — two classes as essentially distinct * 
their principles as any two arts can well he supposed to he. 


All this is discouraging enough, but still it is our Art. It • 
that which covers all Europe, and adorns every city of the wo It 8 
with its productions ; and it cannot therefore be uninteresting to C ’ 
a psychological study, or as a manifestation of tho mind of j>° Sas 
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during tlio period of its greatest cultivation ami liigliest excitement. 
It is doubly interesting to try and master its meaning, and even to 
acquire a knowledge of its defects, for it is only by so doing that wo 
can hope to avoid the errors of our forefathers; and if it should he 
jtosrihleithat Art may again become a true and living utterance of the 
human mind, it is only hr knowing what the art onco was, what it 
now is, and the process hy which it sank to its present position, that 
this result can possibly Iks attained. 

There are so few symptoms of more correct ideas on this subject 
prevailing in the public mind, flint it may be foolishly sanguine to 
hopo that Architecture can ever again ho restored to the position of a 
truthful and real art ; but the object is so important that it is childish 
to despair, and wicked not to do what can he done to bring olxiut an 
object in every respect so desirable. 



BOOK I. — ITALY. 


CHAPTER I. 
ECCLESIASTICAL.* 


I. Cun airs AvrnuoR to St. I’rrttft — II. St. I'm if*. — III. Cm uains 
oven's to St. l’etfn'*.— IV. Domical CnuoiH- — V. llwtuu'i Cm itcuus. 
VI. IlvruiioK*. — VII. IXTruioM. 


I. — Churches anterior to Sr. lbrn.u’s. 

The influence of tlio grand old atylo of Classical Art clung fo tena- 
ciously to tlio soil of Italy, that it would ho extremely difficult to 
determine when the modem epoch really commenced, were it not for 
tho two great tests enumerated nhovo : — First, that all buildings of the 
modern styles aic, or must at least attempt to be, copies of some more 
ancient building, or in somo more ancient and obsolete stylo ; aud, 
secondly, that thoy must be tho production of ono individual mind, 
aud of that mind only. 

Were it not for this, such buildings ns San Miniato at Florence, and 
some of tho basilicas at liomo, are in fact more Classical iu plan, and — 
as their ornaments aro generally bonowed from ancient buildings — far 
more so in detail, than many of tho buildings of the llenaissanco period. 
Their builders, howevei , were only thinking of bow they might pvoduco 
the host possible church fin their purposes with tho materials at their 
disposal, and not caring to glorify themselves by showing their own indi- 
vidual cleverness . wo consequently btudy these agglomerations with 
nearly tbo samo interest as we do a northern cathedral, and nppi ouch 
them with very different feelings from those we experience in examining 
cliiucbes of moie modem date. 

It was, however, impossible that in a country which was everywhere 


1 la the ‘ Handbook of AiduUctuve ’ Ec- concerned ; but, as the other countries hvrdly 

clesnutical Art was ti rated separably from possessed an Ecclesiastical Art, properly to 

Secular, and, as tins principal and most inv* culled, during tlie llauussanee period, it tcould 

portant torni, always look precedence ot the be pedantic to iotto-tr out a division of the su|u 

other. 1 he same course is pursued in this joct which has in efiect no reality, 

work in co 1 11 as Italy, bpsuu, and Fiance are 
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fitrcwwl with specimens of ancient Art, anil where the Classical spirit 
was more or le-s imprcKCtl on nil such clmrcliw as then existed, 
the Italians could long escape from attempting to reproduce, exactly 
ami intentionally, wliit they were repeating accidentally; especially 
us thciOIedireval Areliitectnrc had never attained the perfection to 
which tlio Pointed style had reached on this side of the Alps, and never 
had taken any real hold on the feelings of the people. Besides this, tho 
Classical style was their own, invent id in their country, suited to their 
climate, and to a certain extent lo their wants: so much so that what- 
ever little inconvenience might nriso from its adoption was more than 
compensated for by the memories which every detail called up, and 
tho attempt to rehabilitate which was tho guiding idea of all the 
aspirations of that age. 

This being so, it was an inevitable consequence lint Classical Archi- 
tecture should supersede Mediiuvnl in that country at some time on 
other; and tho occasion, as mentioned above, was when the revival of 
tbe literature of tho Homans recalled tho recollection of tho greatest 
nation that Italy, and in tome respects that the world, had ever seen. 
Sooner or later it mnst have come to this ; lmt practically llio change 
was introduced by Filippo Brunelleschi 1 and Leon Battista Alberti,* two 
of the most remarkable men of their (lav . 

Tho former, a Florentine by birth and an architect by inclination, 
early conceived the ambition of doming over tbe great octagon of the 
cathedral of his native city, which Aroolpho and Giotto had left un- 
finished, and, according to the nsnal practice of the Middle Ages, with- 
out even a drawing to show how they intended to complete it. They 
seem to have felt confident the) could roof over even that space, and, if 
this confidence was justified, they wisely left the exact mode in which 
it should be done undetermined to the last moment, so as to benefit by 
all the study and all the experience that could be gained in the interval ; 
for it must be remembered tliat m their age Architecture was a true anil 
consequently a progressive art. Had it continued to bo so, they were 
perfectly right in assuming that oven ) ear's experience m building 
would have indicated how the mechanical difficulties of the task could 
have been overcome, and cveiy day's additional study, or additional 
knowledge of architectural efforts, would have shown how it could be 
done most artisticull) . They are not to blame that they could not foresee 
the coUap-e that immediately afterwards took place, and which forced 
this art into the path where progress was impossible, and where their 
-kwJJ serar &2£&et?. BexaseUvschi ii&k it up at t&w 
dawn of a new era, m a totall) different sense from that in. which its 
original designers had left it ; but, convinced tliat it was the greatest 
opportunity for his purposes which liis age presented, he pursned this 
object through life w ith a fire and energy which can only ho realized 
by the hot Wood of the Sonth. 

As mentioned in a former part of this work,* tliero is no great diffi- 


* Kora 13T7 , JwJ 1444 ’ liim 1404 ; J»t 1473. 
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eulty in teeing what Atnolphu intcmled to do witli the great octagon, 
and as little doubt lint that he would h.ivo been able to cover the space 
with a dome, somewhat similar internally to that executed by Biuncl- 
loschi, but externally ornamented with three or four tiers of galleiies, 
which would have counteracted any thrust, and made its construction 
comparatively easy. It appears, however, that, in tho beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a less expensivo or a more Classical form of dome was 
deniaudcd, but no one seemed to know exactly how to set about it. 
Under theso ciicumstances Brunelleschi went to Home, and studied 
with the most intense enthusiasm not only tho dome of the Pantheon 
and all tho -other vaults which tho Romans had left in that city, hut, 
becoming enamoured of his subject, ho mastwed every detail of tlio 
style, and became familiar with every form of Roman Art. 

In tho } ear 1420 lie letumcdtohis nativo city, thoroughly a Classic 
in all that referred to Architecture; and not only did he, after - innu- 
merable complications, complete the gieat object of his life befoio ho 
died in 1444, but bo left bis mark on tho Architecture of his age. 

His first great undei taking in tho new stylo was to complcto tho 
church of San Lorcnro, a largo and important building in his native 
city, but which was cousideiably advanced when it fell into his hands. 
It is 2G0 ft. in length by 82 in width, with transepts 171 ft. from sido 
to side. No church can be freer from bad taste than this one ; and 
there is no false construction, nor nnj thing to offend the most fastidious. 
Where it fails is in the want of sufficient solidity and mass in the sup- 
porting pillars and the pior-archeb, with reference to the load they 
have to bear; and a consequent attenuation and poverty most fatal to 
aieliitectural effect. This church, though very similar, is on the whole 
inferior in beauty to that of Santo Spinto, which being entirely according 



I,nmoll< ~- 1 " » •'o-p. bo was enabled to mould it to Lb own flocks 
tlmcl' .non, completely than 1,„ could the oilier. This chord, too j„ 
„.t her larger being ( Woodcnt No. 12) 2110 ft. long l,y Mft n’i , 
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complete a mastery its architect liad obtained at Home over that pecu- 
liar form of church, not usually prevalent in Italy, except at Home and 
Ravenna, as well as over the details of the Classical style, which are 
here used with singular elegance and purity. IN bat is perhaps prin- 
cipally to lie objected to in the design is the fragment of the- entablature 
which is .placed on each column under the springing of the pier-arches 
(Woodcut A'o. 13), which in this cbuicli has not even the excuse it has 
in S.111 Lorenzo, that it is repeated on the wall. It is, however, worthy 
of being remarked here as the earliest instance of the use of one of the 
typical forms of the Renaissance, which is, taking it all in all, perhaps 
the must fatal gift of Classic Art to modem times, as nine-tcntlis of the 
difficulties and clumsinesses of the revised Art are owing to the intro- 
duction of this feature. The first thing the architects of the fifth and 
sixth centuries did was to abolish this fragment of an entablature, and 
place the arch direct on the pier or pillar, where it ought to ho ; and 
the advantage of this proceeding is so self-evident that it set ms strange 
that it could ever Lave been restored. >>o single feature can more 
clearly mark tho dawn of copying, to the exclusion of thought, than its 
reproduction. 

Another of Brunelleschi's mod admired works is tho very elegant 
little octagonal church llogli Augeli. width, besides living so small as 
to be insignificant, ne\ er was finished. There are sev end oilier churches 
by this architect which may liave influenced the taste of his eontemjs>- 
raries, though they* liave added little to In* personal f.ime. 

Allierti was ltd to the study- of (.'lasMcal Art bv a totally different 
jo th. Being nobly bom, he received the best education tliat the 
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fiountry could afford, and became so enamoured of the literature of 
the Ilonnns that he adopted Latin, not only as tlie language in which 
ho mote, but almost as that of liis conversation ; and having besides a 
taste for Art, and a mechanical trim if mind, ho naturally tamed his 
attention to the restoration of the Classical style. In order to forward 
tins, he wrote a Latin treatise -Do He .IMiiicaloria,’ which is still a 
teu.book on the subject, and practically l.o carried out some desi-ms 
lie , in so far at least as the interiors are concerned, svere further in 
advance of his age than oven those ofBrnnellcsclii. 
r._„ “ . and most admired of these is tlio church of San 

Francesco at Ii.mini (Woodcut So. 14), built for Ins friend Sigi-mondo 
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<>'e pathetic *° ere< j l a be J u,lfl11 blrurch, conceived 

Wkered aroond him d,?? L “.mausoleum for those friends he bad 
r epose side bv side with 1 • * a.* 8 J 1 / etirQ0 ’ at> d w ho hoped might 
unt this intention tuTo ° ner “* < ‘ ealh - 11 "-as in ordm to ca?ry 

as a seiies 

design. The j ° w ‘ l,c * 1 was *° contain a sarcophagus of Classical 
purely Classiml^ a ° " aS nevcr finished, hot is quite as elegant and as 
sortie resTieot • a *' an 5’ °f those afterwards erected hy Palladio, and in 
parts combi 8 bt y lc I the whole being in good taste, and the 

Its ides Le‘ *°S e ther with great elegance and appropriateness, 

* re ° ^ rom an y anomalies either of construction or detail. 1 
i also erected the more important church of St. Andrea at 
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.[anlim, "Incli. though I.mlly so elegilit in flat last mentioned. is 
m «, bi,teic| point or vie,,-. os Uj„ s type 
. f . 1 t'ios« oliurtlios ivlucli, from Si. lVkrV ,!„m, k„ c lion 
^,1 ml n Yir "*■ '"“' t I“ rt ’ «f i:»n>rr Juri.,» t],o last three 
InL,'"', “ ™'- v *■> ' ! we, cither In plan or 

f ™ (I, “ " rf ' CT «»"'■'= ll-rcl.es; l„,t the pil mere along 
o'ver £ S'* ' l, \ c “ lr,r,xl r jt.It, iho for!,, of the dome 

over the interned,™ of ,h„ a „ a tmit-ept,. an nil fentnre. ohich 

nre for the first time fully deve- 

^ j\ — . in the positions in which 

V \ w c here find them, though we 

l>ecome pn painfully f itnilkir with 
them afterward*. In thin in- 
stance. however, they nrv mod 
with very great elegance, and 
combined with ns much appro- 
priateness ns it is almost possible 
to conceive. Tito chnrch l*eing 
practically without Mile ni-Iw-, 
the pilasters, which are usually 
the great difficulty, njijiear to 
test against the wall, and not as 
if they wore applied to make 
up part of o pier, as is usually 
the ca»e 

The dimensions of the church 
• Woodcut No. 15) are consider- 
able. being 317 ft. long infer- 
nally. and the nave and transepts 
, ate each 5J ft wide by 1>5 in 

height, but owing to the siui- 
phcitv of the parts it appears 
t'en larger than it really i«. 

*» 1 un «r s i m v-. Bn , un . ^hc great (.harm, however, is 
. ■ * . *he beauty of its proportions, the 

and the appropriateness of the tnr l txtre ™ c elegance if every jvart, 

without the least violence or rtminm“ t'! dotails are 1L ' ed ’ 

lsive been painted on in nnnTrmaf , ' 10 lmn,Ier ornament* 

inanv of them are narlt, nf mi . 1 ’ w ‘ ,hat 5t is not clear liow 

lactoiy a, tin, , and, «m,,de n ng the early date of tho, specimen, it i* 




marvellous liow Palladio and others could 

M«ch nn example before them * S ° nC &0 far astra y with 

The externa never was finished, except the rntm r 
<-«t No. 17), and that o, wo „ hy of c » trance front (Wood- 

nniuicr'thu J 0,1 " nS ln the b, y' le 

Si, r-r'r 1 -“ n «C ! 

5^“’!= I fill f 

"» 'vi i:zz: UiLp y U Ef 
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The church of St. Sebastian, also at Mantua, was erected by Alberti, 
hut i s by no means so happy in design, and in its present dilapidated 
condition cannot be quoted as a pleasing specimen of Art, thongh (hero 
are some features about it that mark the master mind. 

"Whether it was the especial ability of these U\ o men, or the cir- 
cumstance of their applying their minds fresh fiom the study of the 
antique to the new form of Art, or from some other cause, it certainly 
happened that the new style -was launched under singularly favourable 
circumstances; and if it afterwaids strayed further from the right 
path, it was not owing to the architects under whom it was inaugurated, 
hut to circumstances which will be noted in the future. ° 

Alberti died in 1472; consequently both these great rcvhalists 
were dead, and Gothic Art had perished in Italy, some time before our 
Henry VII. ascended the throne, and more than lialf a century before 
tho Pointed style ceased to be the only form of Architecture known or 
practised within these islands. 
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TJto church at Lodi consists of n dome, 50 ft. in diameter internally, 
and about three times that height. For external effect Hits is far from 
being too much; and although internally it certainly is too high in 
proportion, the defect is remedied, to a very great extent, hy tho intro- 
duction of four semi-domes, attached to the sides of tho square sup- 
porting tho central dome, and which make together an apartment 
125 ft. wide by 150 in height. If theso figures had been reversed it 
would have been better, but tho proportion is so neaily good that tho 
difference maybe overlooked ; especially when wo observe how much 



the Gothic style bad introduced a taste foi height as one of the nrin 
cipal elements of Architectural grandeur. It may also bo remarked tba 
this building is more truthful in its construction than any Gothu 
building wo are acquainted with, there being no false roof or foist 
construction of any sort. The real defect of the design is that tin 
ornamentation consists almost wholly of ranges of pilasters, v. hiel 
cover tho walls both externally and internally, and hy their small eizi 
and want of moaning detract much from what would otherwise b 
really a very bcamiful design. 

Another very celebrated and more sucue^fnl design of Hramantc 
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.it nil c\c»ts of his age, is the dome ho is said to liar e added to the exist- 
ing Gothn nat e of tjta. Maria delle Cirazie (\\ opdeut No. 21) at Milan, 
and which, hutli extcniallj and internally, is one of the most pleasing 
specimens of its class found anj where, find the architccls of tlio stic- 
i ceding ago lieen only content to work with the niodcnito amount of 
< ’lassical feeling found in this hmldmg, no should hate had no cause 1° 
Tegret the l«w of the Gothic stylo , Imt the temptation to employ great 
pilasters and pillars, whoso real recommendation was that they covered 
the greitest amount of space with the least amount of thought, was 
more than human nature conld riM»t. on the ]>art. at least, of men who 
were moic artists and nmitenn. tlnn architects Under tlio pretence that 
they were truly classic, they coiwui«cntly »oon became fashionable. 

The dome of S? ta. Maria is *53 ft. in diameter, to w hich arc added three 
semicircular tribunes; snnller in proportion to the dome than those 
found at Lodi. Internally there are no ex.iggt rated features to clestroy 
the liannony of the parts, and the whole system of ornamentation em- 
ployed is pleasing in detail, and appropriate to the situation wht.ro it 
found, mid only wants a little colour, which might nOw I >c applied, 
t«» give it a most pleasing effect. Kvlcmally, the square mass on which 
the dome rests is Innlly m.fliciently relieved ha the projection of the 
tribunes; though this is a fir more pardonable defect tlian tint which 
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is found at St. Veter's, and generally in tlio Domical chinches of the 
lienaUvancot whore tho supports of the dome are so concealed by t!iO 
Ixxly of tho chureU as nowhere to he visible externally. Tn this 
instance tho whole rises mot pleasingly from the ground, and tho 
ornamentation is everywhere truly constructive. Some of tho details 
are overdone, and might have boon simplified with advantage ; but the 
whole is extremely elegant and satisfactory. The grrnlrM defect of 
the design is perhaps the crowning mend tor. Kitlior the circular form 
of the dbra© ought to have been shown externally, or iho straightdined 
roof carried forward over the arcade, so as to be perjHmdtcular over the 
•jest of the structure. As it is, tho want of projection nnd shadow at 
this point breaks up tbo whole, nnd gives ri«» to an appearance of 
• weakness, which is -very disngrccaldc. 



Souu JUrU JJle iinar MlUu- l turn a iliou Hr.i'Ix 


There is another small circular chapel by the same architect in f],e 
cloister of Ran Pietro Montorio at Home. A* its internal diameter is 
scarcely 15 ft., it can hardly be considered worthy of mention except 
as showing the ta*te of the designer, and how completely, m its circular 
peristyle, lie hid caught the elegance of tlie Classical style; hut ev eQ 
then it is not equal either in tasto or originality to lus design at loj; 
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Perhaps, however, Iho most celebrated building of this age- is the 
fa$ado of the Certosa at Pavia ; and if wo are content, as tbo Italians 
were, that the facade shall bo only a frontispiece, suggesting rather 
than expressing the construction of tbo church behind it, this is cox* 
tainly one of the most beautiful designs of the age. It was commenced 
in the year 1473, fiom designs prepared by Burgognone, a Milanese 
artist of some eminence at that time, but whose works here show how 
much more essentially he was a painter than an architect. They are 
thus interesting as an early instance of the danger of the practice of 
intrusting to men of tho btush, works which can be executed properly 
by those who have all their lives been familiar with only tho chisel 
and the trowel. The fafado was not, however, completed till very 
long after his death, if, indeed, it can be said to be so even now, though 
the original design does not seem to have been ever departed from. 

The facade consists of five compartments, divided vertically by 
buttresses of bold and appropriate form ; the three centra divisions 
representing the body of the church, with its aislos, tho outer one the 
side chapels of the nave. Horizontally it is crossed by two triforium 
galleries — if that name may be applied to them— one at the height of 
the roof of the aisles, the upper crowning tho facade, and icpro- 
ducing the gallery that runs round the older church under the eaves 
of the great roof. All these features are therefore appropriate and well 
placed, and give relief with light and shade to tho composition, to an 
extent seldom found in this age. The greatest defect of the design as 
an architectural object is the amount of impute and inappropriate orna- 
ment which is spread over the wlxolo of the lower part of the facade, 
up to the first gallery. • 

As mentioned in the Introduction, Painting was the art, par excel- 
lence, of the Renaissance ago, and both Sculpture and Architecture 
suffered from her undue supremacy. Sculptured bassi-relie\ i were gene- 
rally little more than pictures in relief, and Architectural ornaments 
were too often merely Copies of painted arabesques. Tho'o of this 
facade are identical with those with which Raphael was then adorning 
tho Loggie of the Vatican; and however beautiful tlioy may be ns a 
painted decoration for an interior, they are singularly out of place and 
inappropriate as architectnral ornaments on an exterior. In themselves, 
however, they nro beautiful, and tbey captivate by their delicacy, and 
the expression of elaboration which they convey from the infinite 
labour they so evidently must have cost, but beyond this the design 
would have been infinitely lietter without them. 

The erection of tho cupola on the intersection of the navo and 
transepts of the Ccrtosa was commenced and carried on simultane- 
ously with that of tho facade . and is not onl} a very beautiful object 
in itself, but is interesting as being the only important example of 
a Renaissance copj of tho form of dome used by the Italians in the 
Mediaeval period. An example of the tiotlnc form, ns fonnd at Cliiarn- 
\allc, was given in a previous part of this work.' Tho lower part t»f 
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this design is qnito as boautifttl ns that, if not more so ; hut it is over- 
powered by the cupola, which crowna the whole, and which was put 
there at a time when largeness of details was believed to contribute to 
grandeur of effect, though generally producing, as it does here, a 
diametrically opposite result. It is infinitely to he regretted that 
Brunelleschi did not translate Arnolpho’s design into Classical forms, 
as was dono in this instance, instead of trying to copy the simple hut 
unsuitable outline of the Pantheon. 

It would ho tedious, as it would be uninteresting, to enumerate the 
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other churches hnilt in Italy dining the fifteenth century. They are 
generally insignificant in size, ns the piety of the -Middle Ages had 
already endowed all the principal towns with churches sufficient for 
the wants of the inhabitants at that particular period. Their style 
was practically the same ns that of those described above, but, being 
frequently built under the direction of men of less talent or lews know- 
ledge than tlio architects just named, they are generally inferior in 
design, halting painfully between the two style*, and, as is usually the 
case in such circumstances, selecting the defects rather than the 
beauties of either. • • • 

Those just described— Santo Spiiito at Florence, Sail Andrea, 
Mantua, that at "Lodi, and Santa Maria, Milan, with fte facade of the 
Certosa at Pavia — may he taken as types of the true Cinque-cento 
period, and show how essentially, even at that early period, the Italian 
architects had got rid of nil Gothic feeling, and how completely they 
had mastered .that peculiar application of the Classical details to 
modem purposes which formed the staple of Architectural Art in Europe 
for the succeeding three centuries. 

They also show how much raoro thought and care the traditions 
of Mediayval Art rendered it necessary that the aichltects at the dawn 
of n new age shonld devote to their ‘designs, than the Faintors and 
Sculptors who assumed the position of architects in the following cen- 
turies were either able or thought it incumbent on them to devote to 
the elaboration of building* intrusted to their charge. 

n/ II— Sr. FkteuS. 

It will be perceived fiom the examples just quoted that all the 
elements of design which were afterwards found in the churches of the 
Renaissance had already been introduced during the fifteenth century, 
and that, if any gieat huihling of an ecclesiastical character were after- 
ward* to bo erected in Italy, we could easily predicate what form it 
would almost of necessity take. 

An opportunity was not long wanting , for the old basilica of St. 
retcr's, built in haste, in a bad age, was fast falling to decay ; and, not- 
withstanding that it was laiger tliau any Median al cathedral J it still 
was felt to be unworthy of being the principal church of Europe. In 
consequence of this, Pope Nicholas V. commenced a new* building, 
from the designs of Rosselini, on such a scale as would— had it been 
completed— has e made it tbe greatest and most splendid cathedral of 
Europe, as essentially as the Tope was then the greatest high priest 
that the woild had ever seen. Ills designs have not been preserved, 
and the only part which was executed was the western tribune, which 
v occupied the same place as the present one, hut was only raised a few 
feet out of the ground when the Pope died in 1454. 

There the matter seems to hare rested for nioic than half a cen- 
tury, and no one seems to have thought of carry ing out the conception 
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of Nicholas, till tlie project -yas revived, almost atcidentally, by Tope 
Julius II. That pontiff, having commissioned Michael Angelo* to 
exccuto a splendid mausoleum to contain his ashes, on a scale so large 
that no church or hall then existing could receive it, bethought him- 
self of the tribune of Nicholas, as a fit and proper place for its erection. 
Having once had liis attention called to the subject, ho not only deter- 
mined to fit it up for this purpose, but to carry out the design of his 
predecessor, on a 6c.de at least equal to the original conception. 

Bramantc, who was then in the plenitude of his practice and the 
zenith of his fame, was instructed to prepare the designs ; and although 
we have not all the details requisite to form a judgment as to their 
merits, wo may safely say that it is to be regretted they were not 
adhered to by subsequent architects. 

The accompanying plan (Woodcut No. 23) will explain what he 
proposed. Beginning on the west,* with tho tribune of Nicholas, he 
proposed to place in front of it, at a distance of 275 feet to its centre, 
a dome, equal in diameter, and similar in design, to that of the Pan- 
theon, only that ho proposed to surround it externally with a peristyle 
of pillars, and to surmount it bya lantern." This was to be the central 
point of three tribunes, the one already commenced, and twp others 
north and south, at the extremities of the transepts; a disposition 
which has been adhered to by all subsequent architects, and now 
exists. To the eastward he proposed to add a nave 400 feet each way, 
divided into three aisles, and extending to five bays in length east and 
west. In front of this was to be a portico of thirty-six pillars, arranged 
in three rows, but unequally spaced. Another design of his, which we 
find commemorated in some medals, has two spires on this front, and 
between them a portico of only six pillars. 

The foundation stone of this great church was laid in the year 1500, 
and the works were carried on with the greatest activity during the 
following seven or eight years. On the death of Pope Julios II., in 
1513, and that of his architect in»the following year, the celebrated 
Raphael was appointed to succeed him. Although that great painter 
was on accomplished architect, iD tho sense in which that term was 
then becoming understood, tho task he was now appointed to, was as 
little suited to his taste as to his abilities So great had been the hasto 
of the late Tope, and so inconsiderate the zeal of his architect, that, 
though the great piers which were to support the dome had only 
been carried to such a height as to enablo the arches to bo turned 
which were to join them, they already showed signs of weakness, and 
it was evident they must either be rebuilt from tho basement, or 
t ory considerably reinforced, if ever a dome was to be placed on them. 

IN Idle men were disputing what was Lest to be done, Raphael died, 


■ Korn 1474 , died 1564. 

" The orientation if St. Fclcr'o is the 
eeierse of that of northern cathedrals — (he 
western aj»o containing the principal slur, 
wit, u »cll known, the practice of turning 
the altar jn churches towards the east was 


ne'er introduced into Italy. 

* The centre of this dome \>ns to coincide 
with die central joint of liie apse of the oM 
dihedral, and the conf.v'ional beneath tt was 
to !«, and is, retained in tins place At the 
present day. o 
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in 1530, and Baldassare Pemzzi' was appointed to succeed him as 
architect. 

ITo, fearing that the work would ne\ cr bo completed on the scale* 
originally designed, determined at once to abandon the nave of Bra- 
niauto, and reduced tbo building to a square enclosing a Greek cross— 
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2S. EliraUoo of tui! Front of Si retfr - * (nunllDs io San Gallu’a deilgn. from fcnun,. 

to » taiga in fact .imilur to that of tl« chord, at Lodi (Woodcut Xo. 
ie)-ool r w.th the ung 1., filled w,.h equaro saeristic, which were 

0 be each surmounted by a dome of about one-third the diameter of 
the great one, bo.ng m fact the anungemeut then and .ubraqucntlr 
.0 un.rerjal m the EuM.au churches. Before much wa. done, how- 
erer he died in left!, and was succeeded by the celebrated Antonio 
San Gallo. lie set to work cureTullyfo reurtudj the whole design, and 
made a raodel of what he proposed, on a large scale. This still crisis, 
and, with the drawn,*,. enable, us to understand eraclly what he . 
proposed, and although no part of it to executed, it is so iemnrlaUe 
tnat it deserves at least a passing notice . . 

lie adopted in plan the Greek cross of Raphael and Teruzzi, which 
probably was too far advanced to bo altered, but he added in front of 
it an immense pronaos, about 430 feet north and south, and 150 east 
and west and consequently as. largo as most Medieval cathedrals 
(\\ oodeut ^o, 21) This was the great defect in Ids design ; for though 
it was beautiful and picturesque, and with its two steeples would Lave 
grouped pleasingly with the dome, still it was entirely unless. It did 
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that conveys only too exactly the feelings of that age, though it would 
hardly ho considered its worst condemnation at tho present day, nor 
does it appear justified by a study of the design. 

At San Gallo’s death, in T54G, the control of tho works fell into tho 
hands of Michael Angelo; and although he did not and could not alter 
either the plan or general arrangement of his predecessors to any 
material extent, he determined, at once to restrict tho church to the 
form of a Greek cross, ns proposed by 1’cmzzi and Jlnphacl, and he 
left eveiyw hero tho impress of his giant hand upon it. It is to him 
that wo owe certainly the form of tho dome, and probably tho ordinance 
of tho whole of the exterior. 

In spite of intrigues and changes in the administration, this great 
man pci severed in an undertaking in which liis heart and his honour 
were engaged; and at his - death, in 1564, had, liko Brunelleschi his 
great predecessor in dome-hnilding, tho satisfaction of seeing his 
dome practically completed ; and ho left so complete a model of tho 
lantern, which was all that remained unfinished, that it was afterwards 
completed exactly ‘as he had designed it. The only part of his design 
which he left unfinished was tho eastern portico. This ho proposed 
should bo'a portico of ten pillars standing free, about one diameter 
distant from tho front of tho facade, and four pillars in tho centre, tho 
same distance in fiont of tlieso. . There would have been great 'diffi- 
culty in constructing such a* portico until an Order” exceeding 1 00 ft.' 
in height; and it is feared it would have lost much of its dignity by 
the wall against 1, which it was to be placed being cut up, by niches 
and windows, to the extent to which Michael Angelo proposed should 
be done. Ton tana,' after bn.death, proposed to reduce the hack range 
of pillars to eight, leaving the front four; and made some other altera- 
tions which were far from improvements. .Kotliing was donoto parry 
out either design, and during the pontificato of rani Y. it was suggested 
that the portico should he carried forward to where’ tho front now is, 
and a nave inserted between them; making the building again a Latin 
cross, as originally suggested by Bmmante. . < » 

This idea .was finally carried into effect by Carlo Maderno,* a very' 
second-class' architect, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
only that he. was afraid to attempt* a pen two of free-standing columns 
and plastered diis against the wall, as they now stand. The annexed 
plan (Woodcut -No. 27) represents the building as it now exists. 
The work of Maderno is distinguished by a different tint from that of 
Michael Angelo ; and the plan of the old Basilica is also shown in 
outline, iu order that their relative dimensions and positions may be 
understood. _ " 

, About tho u year 1GG1 Bernini* added the piazza, with jts circular 
.“ nd ^fountains, thus completing, as we now see it, a .building 
which had been commenced moie than a century and a half "before that 
. tune, and which, with all its faults, is .not only the’ largest .but the 
most magnificent temple ever Taised by GJiristians in honour of their 
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^religion ; anil was only prevented from being the most beautiful by 
the inherent vices of the school in which it was designed. 

It woold bo difficult, in modem times, to find names more illustrious 
than those who were successivelyemployed to carry out this design. 
Money was supplied without stint, and all Europe was interested in 
. its completion. The best of building-stones were available on the 
spot, and the most precions marbles wpre employed in its decoration. 
Painting, sculpture, mosaics, whatever could add to its richness or 
illustrate its uses, were all supplied by the best artist*, and now exist 
in more profusion than in any other church , y et, with all this, St. Peter's 
is a failure, and has not even a single defender among the architectural 
critics of Europe. 

Externally, the triapsal arrangement of three great tribunes at the 
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wwt end, accentuated by squaio masses between in tbo angles, and 
surmounted by such a dome as that of St. Peter’s, ought to be the most 
beautiful that can. well be conceived , but its effect is dreadfully marred 
by the' only ornament being a gigantic Order of Coiintbian pilasters, *’ 
108 ft. in height from the base to the top of the feoraice, and sur- 
mounted by an attic of 80 ft., and with a podium or basement of 1 5 ft., 
making up a nail J62 ft. in height (Woodcut ho. 28). These Corin- 
thian pilasters, spaced inegutarly, arc repeated all round the chinch, 
without even being varied by becoming three quarter columns, except in*' 
tho eastern facade, which cannot be seen in conjunction with tho rest of 
tho church. They aro consequently unmeaning to tlio last degree. A 
Doric or Ionic pilaster is never so offensive : tlic capital is so unimportant 
in these that the pilaster becomes a mei e panelling or buttress to the 
wall ; but the great acanthus-leaves of tho Corinthian order, nearly 7 ft. 
in height, challenge attention everywhere ; and when it is found that 
they have really no work to do, and are mere useless ornament, our 
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sense of propriety is offended. Between these pilasters there are always 
at least two stories of windows, the dressings of which are generally in 
the most obtrusive and worst taste, and there is still a third storey in the 
attic, all which added together make ns feel much more inclined to think 
that the architect has been designing a palace of several stories on a 
gigantic scale, and trying to give it dignity by making it look like a 
temple, rather than that what we see before us is really a great basili- 
can hall degraded by the adoption of palatial architecture. We know 
in fact that there is falsehood somewhere, and are at a loss to know 
in which direction Jt lies, or by what standard of taste to judge thp 
culprit. 

In itself the dome is a very beantiful structure, both internally and 
externally; taking it altogether, perhaps the very best that has ^ct 
been constructed. Externally, its effect is in a great measure lost, 
from its being placed in the centre of a great flat roof, so that its loner 
part can nowhere be properly seen except at a distance; and it 
nowhere groups symmetrically with the rest of the architecture 
(Woodcut No. 29). The lengthening of the nave has added to this 
defect, but hardly to any considerable extent, as the ground falls too 
rapidly towards the Tiber to have allowed its base ever to be seen in 
front ; and cutting the Gordian knot by hiding it altogether was perhajw 
the best thing that could have been done. 

It is the*same defect of tho introduction of an order in every respect 
disproportioned to the size of the interior that destroys the proportions 
of the whole. An order 100 ft. in height is by no means excessive 
nnder a dome 333 ft. high internally , and consequently the temptation 
to use it in the particular position was so obvious, that, if tho interior 
was to be Classical, it was almost impossible to resist it ; besides, it was 
there in perfect proportion. W hen, however, the same order came to 
he carried round all the tribunes, and down the nave, where the whole 
height was only 143 ft., the disproportion became offensive, and not 
only dwarfed everything near it, but necessitated the exaggeration of 
every detail and cveiy ornament, to such an extent as to give an air of 
coarsened and vulgarity to tho whole, to an extent hardly to be found 
in any other Renaissance building. 

It is probable that the introduction of this gigantic order in (he 
interior is duo to Diamante, as it was adopted by San Gallo, who, from 
bus treatment of the exterior, could not have approved of it. Had the 
former carried it out, it is evident from his plan that he would liave 
Corrected its defects very considerably. Instead of the four groat arche*, 
each 40 ft. wide, with his monster pilasters l>etween each, with which 
Mailerno disfigured the nave, Bramanto proposed file art lies with 
slighter piers, and might liave introduced six with good effect. A 
Gothic architect would have employed nine or ten in the same space, 
and a Classic architect eighteen or twenty pillars. Thcr latter would 
probably liave been nearest the true proportion if the roof was to liave 
Is-eii of wood; with a vault and pointed arclic-, the Gothic proj>orliot> 

' Would Live been the lied; but with round arches and a vault, six or 
►even openings at the utmost could onlj have Utn emplmcd; but in 
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« f tl.e ilotne. ( tint it is »> lofty tint it dwarf. tti« *>*., a ,„l it i« 
l.iinfnl to 1 -V « 1 > at »t. Had it aj tun- from a little al..ve U, t . Ini j n 
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cornice of.the penden fives, it would have looted ranch larger in itself, 
and have increased tho apparent vastness of the church to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

Another defect arising from the gigantic size of the internal Order 
is, that it required a corresponding*ernggeration in every detail of the 
church. The Baldacchino, for iustance, over the altar, rises to 100 
ft. in height, and has an Order 62 ft. high ; but with even the«e dimen- 
sions it is hardly tall enough for its situation. But it is even worse 
with the sculptured details. The figures that fill the spandrels of the 
pier arches throughout the church would, if standing upright, bo 2Q 
ft. in height. The first impression they produce on looking at them _ 
is, that they are little more than life-size ; and the scale they con- 
sequently give to the bnilding is* that "it is less than half the size it 
really is. When the mind has grasjtcd their real dimensions, this 
feeling is succeeded by one almost of (error, lest they should fall out 
of their places, dbe support seems so* inadequate to such masses; and, 
what is worse, by that painful sense of vulgarity which is the inevitable 
result of all such exaggerations.* The excessive dimension given to 
the Order internally is, in fact, the key-note to all the defects which 
have been noticed in the interior of this church, and is fir more essen- 
tially their cause than any other defect of design or detail. 

Xo church in Europe possesses so noble an atrium as is formed 
by the great semicircular colonnades which Bernini added in front of 
St. Peter’s. These are 050 ft. across; but their effect is very much 
marred bv their being joined to tbe church by two galleries, 300 ft", 
long, sloping outwards as they approach the church. These last are in 
consequence scarcely seen in the first approach, so that the colonnades 
appear to be in contact with the church itself, and its size is diminished 
by tho apparent juxtaposition, without the device adding -to the di- 
mensions of the Order of the atrium. Had they been made to 6lope 
inwards, there would lia\c been a C»l«e perspective that would have 
added considerably to the optical dimensions of both , hut cither would 
li ive been wrong, as all theatrical tricks are m true architecture. The 
only true plan was to make them parallel to one another, and at right 
angles to the ehurcli, when each part would have taken its proper 
place, and each appeared in its true relative dimensions. 

From whatever point of \ iew wo regard it, tho study of St. Peter’s 
is one of the saddest, hut at the same time one of the most instructive 
examples in the whole history of Architecture. It is sad to think the 
world's greatest opportunity should have lieen so throw n away liccatiso 
this building happened to he undertaken at n tune when Architecture 
was in a state uf transition, and when painters ami amateurs were 
allowed to tty exj'criments in an art of which they lnd not acquired 
the simplest rudiments and did not comprehend tLc most elementary 
principles. Had such an opportunity fallen to tho lot *F the ancient 
Egyptians, its dimensions would have secured it n greater sublimity 
than is found even at Cimac. If Greece could have l>een allowed to 
build on such a scale, the world would have been satisfies! for ever 
afterwards; and even in India, so large a building must have Inn 
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exquisitely beautiful. Had it been intrusted to any dozen master 
masons in the Middle Ages— to men. it may be who could neither read 
nor write — they would have produced a building with which it would 
have been difficult to find fault; but here, all the talent, all the wealth 
of the world have been lavished,* only to produce a building whose 
defects are apparent to every eye, and which only challenges our 
admiration from its size and the richness of its ornamentation. The 
result has been a building which pretends to bo. Classical, but which is 
essentially Gothic. It parades everywhere its Classical details, but the 
mode in which they are applied is so essentially Mediaeval, that nobody 
is deceived. We have two antagonistic principles warring for the 
mastery— the one Christian and real, the other sentimental and false ; 
and, in spito of all the talent bestowed upon it, it must bo admitted that 
the failure is complete. It is .a failure, in the first place, because its 
details arc all designed on so gigantic a scale as to dwarf the build- 
ing, and prevent its real dimensions ever being appreciated. It fails 
oven more becauso these details arc not, except under the dome, even 
apparently constructive. In almost every pari, they aTc seen to ho 
merely applied for the sake of ornament, and moro often to conceal 
than to accentuate the true construction. The pilasters, both externally 
" and internally, though the leading features, seldom accord — never on 
the exterior— with the tiers of windows or niches between them ; and 
the unmeaning attic that crowns the Order is in itself sufficient, in a 
ehurcli, to throw the whole out of keeping. Nowhere, in fact, except 
in the dome and the vaults, is there truth of either construction or orna- 
mentation; and these elements, in consequence, interfere with one 
another, to an extent which is probably more striking here than it is 
elsewhere, from the scale on which it is carried out, bnt is in reality as 
fdtal to other buildings, which will be alluded to hereafter. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a simplicity and grandeur about, 
the great vault of the nave, which goes far to redeem the bad taste of 
tho arches which support it ; and the four great vaults of the na\o, 
transepts, nud tlioir, each 80 ft in span aud lqO ft. in height, opening 
into a dome of the dimensions and lieauty of proportion of that of St. 
l’ctcr’.s. form together one of the most sublime architectural concep- 
tions that the world lias yet seen, and one worthy of the principal 
temple of the Christian religion 


•III. — Cii intents suusfcQcexT to Sr. Pcmi’s. 

The church of San Giovanni loitcrano ranks next in importance to 
St. Betel’s among the chnrgjics of Rome ; and next in size, if we omit 
tho old bother of St. Pauls, burnt doom in 1830. Having been erected 
os lately as the tenth century, as a five-aisled basilica, it does not reem 
to have been id so decayed a etato as to necessitate its being entirely 
rebuilt, as was the case with St. Peter's; hut it has been so cncnisttd 
with modem additions that it requires the keen eye of an nntirniary 
to detect the ancient framework that underlies the modem accretions’* 
Tho find important addition that was made was that of a portico to 
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ilia northern tran^cjrf, hy lVminico I'antann,* in I MW (Woodcut Xa. 
31). ItPonsiiNof ft\o arcades of the Doric o»«ler I sd ow, tm mounted by 
n similar wjrioa of the Corinthian order nhove. There in nothing either 
striking or original In the .design, licing n mere niodifimtion of the 
arrangement* of the old nmphitiuatre; hut it is chg-int and in good 
tnsto; and, if we are ’prewired to forego all evidence of thought, or 
anything to mark the feelings of the age, there U no halt to find with 
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ducing no morn instances oftad taste than it displays, and adhering 
so strictly to tUo Classical forms lio was trying to emulate. _ 

The principal front of the chinch retained its primitive simplicity 
for more than a century and a half after that time, when the present 
• facade was added to it by Alessandio Galilei 1 in 1JM (Woodcut 
Tyo. 32) ; 'and, considering the age when it was hnilf. it too must be 



ccmatdctcd a model of good taste and propriety, more especially if wo 
look inside the t lunch and wjo with what Rightfully bad taste it 
hod Wen disfigured by Borromini in 1660. That prohtbly was tho 
worst period of Homan Art, and it was with something like a return 
to a moro correct appreciation of tho Classic styles that Gallic i’e 
frtCndo was designed. It was no doubt a mistake to place the principal 
Order on such high pedestals ; and the usual e’cciiso for this arrange- 
went was wanting here ; for tho secondary Order is so small as tol>e 

1 Bum UiOt ; «U<-l ITJ7. 
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merely an ornament b> the windows ami oj veilings, and docs net com- 
pete in any way with the main fixtures. The kilintrade on the top 
is loo high, and the figures it Mipjmrts too largo ; hut it is, on the 
whole, a piclrire-ijtio and imputing piece of architectural decoration, 
with more ingenuity and more feeling than almost any oilier Kalian 
design of its ago: ami, considering tint it was essential tint there 
should Iks an tipjH-r jjilkiy, from which the Pope might deliver his 
Me fc siiig, tome of ils defects could with diflicnltv have lieen avoided. 

The same architect designed the Conint Chapel attached to this 
church ; and, though a little overdone in ornament, the design is well 
understood and appropriate, and is in singularly good taste nml elegant, 
when viewed in conjunction with the capricious interior of the church 
to which it is attached. 


IV. — Komicu. Cmrrciux 

Tho nduututiun exc»b d l*y the grc-it domical creations of Ilntnel- 
lohclii and Michael Angelo fixed that form ns the f.i-hionnble one in 
Italy ; and no great church was nflciwards erected in w,hieh the dome 
does not form a prominent feature in the design. In some instances the 
dome or domes were the church. 

One of tho best known examples of this is the Santa Maria ildle 
Salute, on the Grand Canal at Venice, built by UalJas-vare Longhorn* 
in 1082, according to a decree of the Senate, ns a votive offering to the 
Virgin for lming staged the plague which devastated the city in 
1030. Considering the ago in which it was erected, it is singularly 
pure, and it is well adapted to its Mle, showing its principal facade to 
tho Grand Canal, while its two domes and 
two bcll-towcre grortp most pleasingly 
in cxcry point of mow from which 
Venice can be entered on that side. 
Externally it is open to the criticism 
of 1 icing rather overloaded with de- 
coration , but there is very little of 
even this that is unmeaning, or put 
there merely for the sake of ornament. 
Though it certainly is open to criticism 
in this respeit, taking it altogether there 
aro few buildings of its da's in Italy 
whoso exterior is so satisfactory as this 
one is. Internally the great dome is 
only 65 ft m diameter, but it is siu- 
rounded by an aisle, or rather by eight 
side chapels opening into it through the 

a run of ih« Church deiie «ihue 4t cmk*. S 1 * 8 * P* er a r<-kes . roaldng the 

Scale too a toTio FnraCiwsMrx"^' "hole floor of this, which is practically 
the nave of the church, 107 ft. in «lia- 
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meter- One of thevo side chapels it. magnified into a dome, -12 ft. 
in diameter, with two ►eiuidomcij. forming the choir, and beyond this 
in n small square < hu[iel ; an arrangement which is altogether faulty ami 
very unptcasing. As vou enter the nnin door, the great tirches of the 
dome being all equal to one another, no one or them indicates the posi- 
tion of the choir; and in moving abont, it requires some time to discover 
where the entrance and wlioro tho sanctuary are placed, Resides this, 
going from a larger dome to a smaller —from greater splendour to less — 
ought nlwajsti) W avoided. In fact, if the church wero fc tumcd round, 
nwl the altar placed wlieTo the entrance is, it « ouhl be n far more satis- 
factory ImiUlmg. As it is, neither the beauty of the material of which 
it is iuiilt. nor the elegance of its details, can redeem the radical 
defuts of its internal design, which destroy what otherwise might l>e 
considered a very beautiful church. 

llie chnnh of San Simone Minore, also in the Grand Canal, is a 
building very nmihr in plan, but open to exactly tho opposite criticism 
of being too simple. The church it c elf, a* Ken from the canat, is a 
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plain circular mass, surmounted by an enormous dome 5G ft. in diame- 
ter internally, which utterly crushes what is one of the most beautiful 
Corinthian porticoes of this or any other modern building. It is har- 
monious in proportion, and singularly bold in its featmcs, from the 
strength of the square pillars that suppoit its angles ; while generally a 
beauty of detail and arrangement characterises e\ ery part of its design. 

As an example how bad it is possible for a design of this sort to he 
without having an> faults which it is easy to lay hold of, we may take 
the much-praised church of the Carignano at Genoa. It was built by 
Galeasso Alessi, 1 one of the most celebrated architects of Italy, the friend 
of Michael Angelo and Sangallo, and the architect to whom Genoa 
owes its architectural splendour, as much as Vicenza owes here to 
Palladio, or tho City of London to lVren. 

The church is uot large, being only 1G5 ft. square, and tho dome 
4G ft. in internal diameter It has four towers at the four angles, and, 
when seen at a distance, tlieso five principal features of the roof group 
pleasingly together. But the great window in the tympanum, and 
tlio too smaller windows on each side, arc most unpleasing; neither 
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of them hits any u-nl connexion with the design, and yet they aro tho 
principal features of the whole} nml the prominence given to pilasters 
and panels instead is most unmeaning. If wo add to this that the 
details nro all of tho coarsest nml vnlgnmt kind, the materials plaster 
and kul stone, and tho colour* introduced crude nml inharmonioiw, it 
Mill bo understood how low alchitectnral taste had stink when and 
where it wn* limit. Tho btmnge thing is, that critics at the present day 
should he content to repeat praise which, though excusable at the time 
it was erected, is intolerable when the principles of tho nit are letter 
understood, for it would l>o difficult in nil Italy, or indeed in any other 
country, to find a church s6 ultcily devoid of lvauty, either in design 
or in detail, ns this omt is. Its situation, it is true, is very fern ml, and it 
groups in consctpiQiico well with tho city It crowns; hut nil this only 
makes moro uppatcnl the fault of tho architect, who misapplied t,o 
grand an opportunity in so discieditnblo a manner: 

One of tho least objtctionablo domical churches of Italy is the 
Snpcrga, near Turin, built hy I vara, in fulfilment of a tow made by 
Victor Amadeus at tho siege of Turin, in 170$. Its dome is little move 
than CO ft. in diameter, resting on an octagon, with a taldly project- 
ing portico of four Corinthian columns in front over the entrance, and 
is joined to a cloister behind. This is very cloveily arranged, bo ns 
to give siro and importance to what otherwise would bo a small 
chin eli; but in doing this tho church nml tho convent are so mixed 
up together tlmt it is difficult to toll wlioro ono begins and the other 
ends; and, as is too frequently tho case with these buildings, tho false- 
hood is so apparent that both parts suffer. 

One of tho last, though it must also bo confessed one of tho very 
worst, examples of a domical church in Italy, is that of Sail C.uln ut 
Milan, the foundation of which was laid n-s lately as 18:i8. '11 10 aichi- 
tcct of tho building was the wmo Aniati who bo strangely disfigmed 
tlic farado of tho cathedral in the same city in NnpolconVtiinc. Tho 
building deserves tho careful study of every architect, inasmuch ns, 
copying the best models, using live correctest details and tho most 
costly materials, the designer has managed to produce ono of the roost 
unsatisfactory buildings in Euro {to. Internally it is meant to be a 
copy of tho Pantheon at Home, this being 103 ft. in diameter and 120 in 


height; but, instead of tho sublimity of tho one gieat eye of the dome 
there is in the Milanese example only an insignificant lantern, and 
light is introduced through tho walls by mean-looking windows, 
scattered hero and tkore i ound the building, and in two stories. Not- 
withstanding that it possesses internally twenty-two monolithic columns 
of beautiful Baxeno maiblc, atid some good sculpture, the whole is 
thin, moan, and cold, to an extent seldom found anywhere else. 

Externally tlio design is as bad. A portico of thirty -six Coi inthiau 
columns is arranged pietty much ns in the British Museum Each of 
these is a monolith of marble 9 ft. in cucumferencc, aid tho capitals 
and entahiatnre are faultless; but tho central portico is embed into 
insignificance by the dome of tho clmrch, which rises, like a nrcat 
dish-cover, behind it; and the wings are destroyed In- Iv, l 
Wilt WM a™. Witt ft* storiS ivbkSt&ggSZ 
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aud three more aboto them, to arranged as to compete with, and as far 
as possible destroy, any little dignity the dome itself might possess. 

However painfnl the coarseness and vulgarity of_Alcssi and Ivan* 
may have been, their works are after all preferable to the lame and un- 
meaning Classical ity of such a design as this, and which, unfortunately, 
is found also in Canova’s church at Possagno, and is hat too charac- 
teristic, not only of the architecture, but of all the Arts in, Italy at the 
present day. - - « * 

So enamdnred wore the Italians with their success in the employ- . 
ment of the dome, that all their great churches of the Eenalssance 
partake more or less of this quasi-Cvzautine type. Xot only did -it • 
aflbril space and give dignity to the interior, but it gave to then; build- 
ings externally an elevation which their architects were otherwise •. 
unable to supply. We. who are familiar with the northern Gothic of 
the Middle Ages, know how gracefully thr spire was fitted to the church 
in every position : either as growing out of the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, or as twin guardians of the portal of the cathedral or 
minster, or as the single heavenward-pomting feature of the western 
from of the parish church. But the Italians knew nothing of this. In 
nine cases out of ten their campaniles were drtacbed from tire edifices to 
which they belonged, or. if joined to them, it was never as an integral 
or essential part of the design; and so far from giving height and 
drgmtv to tho whole, it only tended to dwarf the church, and did this 




V — Bamucajt CnuncuES — Evrcmons. * * 

As most of the Italian churches were situated in the streets of towns 
where only the entrance facades aro exposed, it was to them that the 
attention of the architects -was principally directed, and, not knowing 
the art of using the steeple to give dignity to these, they tried hy rich- 
ness of ornament to cover tho defects of the design. 

On this side of the Alps tlie parish church almost aluays stands free 
in its churchyard, tho cathedral iu its close, and every sido of these 
buildings is consequently seen ; so that it becomes necessary to mako 
every part ornamental, and in most cases the east end and the flanks aro 
as caiefully designed, and sometimes even more beautiful than the facade 
itself. In Ithlydt is hardly possible to quote a single instance in which 
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during tho Renaissance jicriod, either the apse or the flanks of an ordi- 
nary basilican church are ti catcd oma men tally. All the art is lavished 
on the facade, and, in consequence of its not being itturned along the 
sides, the whole design Ins, far too genemlly, un air of «n truthful lies®, 
and ft want of completeness, which is often very offensive. 

One of the finest of tho early facades of Italy is that of San Zaccarit 
• at Venice. 'Hie church was commenced in 1 44 C, and internally allows 
/pointed arches and other peculiarities of that date. Tlie facatlo seems 
to have been completed alwut 1 .‘>15, and though not so sp! ended as Unit 
of tlio Certosa at Pavia (Woodcut No. 22). and some of tho more 
cl alio rate defiigus of the previous century, it is riot only purer in detail, 
but reproduces more correctly tlio internal arrangements of the church. 
Though its dimensions are not greater than those of an ordinary Pal- 
ladia!) front, the number and smallness of tho parts make it appear 
infinitely larger, and, all tho Classical details being merely wiliordinato 
ornaments, there is no falsehood of incongruity anywhere ; while, the 
practical constructive lines being pieservcd, tho whole has a unity and 
’dignity wo miss bo generally in subsequent buildings. Its greatest defect 
is perhaps the circular form given to the pediment of tlio central aud sido 
aisles, which does not in this instance express the form of the roof. 

The curvilinear roof is, 
however, by no means 
unusual in Venice, and in 
the nearly contemporary 
church of Sta. Maria dei 
Miracoli (1480-89) the 
circular roof still exists, 
and the facade is sur- 
mounted by a semicir- 
cular gable like this, but 
there following the exact 
lines of the roof, and in 
the School of St. Mark’s 
and many other buildings 
this form is also found ; so 
that, though it may ap- 
pear somewhat unusual 
and strange to ua, it was 
familiar to the Venetians 
of that day. They, in fact, 
borrowed it with so many 
other fcatuies of their -Art 
from the Byzantines, with 
whom it had alwajs been 
in use, .and represented 
correctly the exterior of 
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their xaults. But a fur- 
ther* excusp for its intro- 
duction j.Iiere is, that, as 
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the design or the«e fa^ules in Italy is never returned along tlw «d'*, 
the roofs form no part of tho compo-dtion, and their f»*nn was vow*e- 
ipicntly generally neglected. 

‘ One of tho fin>t difficulties «hkh the architect* eiicotintt ml in 
using the Orders was to express the existence of side nicies ns n 
part of tho design. Tho most obvious way wax to make tho fannlo 
In two stories, ns was \eiv generally done mi this nitlo of tho 
Alps, and by the J writs everywhere,* und as h.ul ls-en already tut g- ’ 
gosted. by Alberti at lUmitri (Woodcut No. 1 1) iu tho fifteenth 
century. It was, however, felt by the architects or thto following 
epoch that this was sacrificing the great central aisle to tho suit- 
ordinate parts of tho church, and suggesting two stories, when 
in fact there was only one. Tim difficulty was boldly met byVul* 
ladio, in tho facade ho milled to tho Chhrch or Ban IVanci-co 
tlclla Yigna ot Venice, which is nno -of his most admired compo- 
bitions; but tho great Order *o completely overpowers tho smaller, 
that tho result is almost as unpleasing ns in Bt. l’c tor’s at Jtouio. 
Nearly tho samo thiug is oh'crvahlo in the church of tho heden- 
toro, but in this instance, there being practically no sido aisles to 
tho church, the littlo lean-tos on each bide do not obtnulo themselves ' 
to tho tame extout, and may ho practically disregarded ; so that tho 
design as scon directly in front is confined to tho four pillars of tho 
* portico, and tho Order belonging to tbo entrance. Whcu. however, 
tho flanks of this church arc scon in conjunction with the f.^tide, the 
defects of tho design ato 
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Michael Angelo was Mipremo, nml continued ho during tlio whole of the 
sixteenth century. Even Haploid, his great rival, seems to have Lowed 
to it, and, if he hail lived twenty > eat» longer, would probably have been 
obliged to paint the meek Saviour of the Christians ns a Hercules, and the 
Virgin as an Amazon, in order to keep pice with the taste of the day. 
Though Palladio'* was a far gentler and rooro elegant mind than 
Michael Angelo’s, lie too conhl not escape the con tig ion, even if he had 
been inclined. What the latter had done at St, 1’eter sand elsewhere, was 
the standard of the day. Too impetuous to be controlled by construction, 
and too impatient to work out details, ho had sought by bigness to excite 
astonishment, and mistook exaggeration for sublimity. His colossal 
Older of pilasters at St Peter’s, though astonishing from its size, is 
humiliating from ita vulgarity ; hut it pleased his age, as his paintings 
and his sculpture liad done. Every artist was obliged to paint up to 
his scale, and every architect felt himself bound to use os large on Order 
ns his building would admit of, and scorns to have acquiesced in the 
mistaken doctrine that lurgcno s 3 of details was productive of grandeur 
in the mass. Palladio was tbereforo probably not so much to Maine 
if Ids nge demanded, ns it eecnisto hare done, his employment of these 
largo features on his forties. If ho employed them, it was indi-pen- 
Kiblo that ho should also introduce a smaller Order to represent the 
males and minor parts of the design ; and if ho did not succeed iu har- 
monising these two perfectly, ho has at least been as successful in this 
ns any one else, and in all his details there is an elegance which charms, 
and a feeling of constructive propriety which makes itself felt, even in 
the most incongruous of lus designs. 

Subsequently to the Palladian period, architects wore therefore 
hardly to blame when they agreed to return to the earlier practice, 
and to use the Orders merely as ornaments. As tho climate of Italy 
enabled them to dispense with windows in their facades whenever 
they thought it expedient to do so, they met what they conceived to 
be all the exigencies of the ease when they designed such a facade ns 
that of tho church of S. Mann Zobcnico at Venice, built by G. Sardi in 
1680, where the Orders, though more important than at San Zaccaria 
(Woodcut Xo 37), are still mere ornaments, hot so much more im- 
portant than in that chuivh ns .to become practically independent of the 
construction, and to produce a far less pleasing effect. It mnst also be 
confessed that the ornamentation is here ovei done, and not always in 
the best taste ; but, taken for what it is — merely an ornamental screen 
in front of a church — it is a very beautiful and charming composition. 

Without attempting to enumerate the variety of facades of more 
or less beauty which are found facing the streets in all the great cities 
of Italy, those just described may be taken as types of them .—Pan 
Zaccarla represents the facades of the fifteenth century, when Clas- 
sical elegance Was introduced without being hampered with Classical 
forms ; Sau Giorgio is one of the best examples of the Classical school of 
the sixteenth centnry, when a more literal system of copying was intro- 
duced by Palladio and his contemporaries , and the church of Zobcnico 
is a fine example of the reaction against the restraints of the purer 
style, which characterised the seventeenth centnry. Tho misfortune is. 
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Church of St». Slaru Zubcnfco. Venice 
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J uginent would lead us to condemn. 
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Michael Angelo was supreme, ami continued m during tlio whole of tlie 
sixteenth Century. liven 1’apliael, his great rival, seems to ha>o bowed 
to it, and, if ho hud lived twenty } cars longer, would probably have been 
obliged to paint the meek Saviour of the Christians ns a Hercules, and the 
Virgin ns an Amazon, in order to keep pace with the taste of the day. 
Though Palladio's was a far gentler and more elegant mind than 
Michael Angelo's, ho too could not escape the contagion, even if lio had 
been inclined. What the latter had done at St. Peters and chon here, was 
tlio standard of the day. Too impetuous to be controlled by construction, 
and too impatient to work out details, he had sought hy bigness to excite 
astonishment, and mistook exaggeration for sublimity. His colossal 
Order of pilasters at St. Peter's, though astonishing from its size, is 
humiliating from its vulgarity ; but it pleased his ago, as his paintings 
and his sculpture liad done. Every nrtNf was obliged to paint up to 
his scale, and every architect felt himself bound to use ns large an Order 
as his building would admit of, and seems to have acquiesced in the 
mistaken doctrine that largeness of details was prod net i\ c of grandeur 
in tlio mass. Palladio was therefore probably not so much to blame 
if his ago demanded, as it seems to have done, bis employ juent of the«e 
largo fcatnroson bis facades. If ho employed them, it was indispen- 
sable that he should also introduce a smaller Order to represent the 
aisles and minor parts of the design ; and if ho did not succeed in har- 
monising these two perfectly, ho has at least been os successful in this 
as any one else, and in all his details there is an elegance which charms, 
anil a fooling of constructive piopriety which nukes itself felt, even in 
the most incongruous of his designs 

Subsequently to tbo Falladian period, architects were therefore 
hardly to blame when they agiced to return to the earlier practice, 
and to use the Orders merely as ornaments. As the climate of Italy 
enabled them to dispense with windows in their fajadcs whenever 
they thought it expedient to do so, they met what they conceived to 
bo all the exigencies of the case when they designed sncli a facade as 
that of the church of S. Maria Zobcnico at Venice, built by G. Sardi in 
1 080. wlieie the Orders, though moro important than, at San Zaccana 
(Woodcut No. 37), are still mere ornaments, but so much more im- 
portant than in that chuicli ns .to become practically independent of tlio 
construction, and to produce a Jar less pleasing effect. It must also be 
confessed that the ornamentation is heie overdone, and not always in 
the best taste ; but, taken for wliat it is — merely au ornamental screen 
in front of a church — it is a very beantifnl and charming composition. 

Without attempting to enumerate tlie variety of facades of more 
or less beauty which arc found facing the streets in all the great cities 
of Italy, those just described may be taken as types of them : — San 
Zaccaria represents tbo facades of the fifteenth century, when .Clas- 
sical elegance was introduced without being "hamper ed with Classical 
forms; San Giorgio is one of the best examples of the Classical school of 
tlie sixteenth century, w hen ft more literal fey stem of copy ing w as intro- 
duced by Palladio and his contemporaries ; and the church of Zobenieo 
is a fine example of the reaction against the restraints of the purer 
sty lc, which characterised tlio seventeenth century-. The misfortune is. 
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anil none of the parts seem as if they were designed for the purposes to 
■which they are applied. 

'His other celebrated church is that of tho 
I’edentoro, closo by, on tho Canal of tho Giu- 
cleeca. Tho nave is a great hall (Woodcut No. 

42), 50 ft. wide by 105 in length, with narrow 
side chapels, between which ranges a Corinthian 
Order, of great beauty in itself, and standing 
on the floor without pedestals. It is merely an 
ornament, however, and lias no architectural 
connexion with llie plain flat elliptical vault 
of tho church, which is most disagreeably cut 
into by tho windows tliat give light to the nave, 

A woise defect of the design is that, instead of 
the church expanding at the intersection, the 
supports of the dome actually contract it ; and 
though tho dome is of *tho same width as the 
nave, and has a semicircular .tribune on each 
side, the arraugemeut is such that it looks 
smaller and more contracted than the nave that 
r leads to it. If we add to theso defects of de- 
" sign ttat, l»lli horo mil at San Giorgio, no 

luaiblo or colour is used — nothing but plain wiincii. 

cold stone and wldtewash — it will bo understood how very unsitis- 
f.ictoiy these interiors are, and how disappointing, after all the praise 
that has h4crt lavished, on them. 

Theso defects are more apparent perhaps in 
Vcnico than they would be elsewhere, many of 
the churches of that city, as of Genoa, being in- 
ternally rich beyond conception, with marbles 
of extreme rarity and bcanly. In such churches 
as that of tlic Jesuits or tho Barefooted Friars 
at Venice, or S in Aoibrogio at Genoa, the ei iti- 
cism of the architect must give way to the 
feelings of the painter, and we must be con- 
tent to ho charmed by' tho richness of the 
colouring, and astonished at the -wonderful 
elaboration of tho jlc tails, without inquiring 
too closely whether or not it is all in the 
Iwst taste. - 

The only chart li that ftirlj escape- tins 
repro.it.il is} tli it of tlio Sta. Atinunciatn -nt 
Genoa, built at the sole oxpeuve of the Loiuelliiii 
family, it is raid, towards the end of the 



teentli eeutury though how a church so pure - I " 

in dcsien <s\mo to* be nxemitod ttir>» »« l 


» design <s\mo to* be executed then is hv.i 
means clear. This church is a basilica of con- 
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tlio Greeks fur the external decoration of temples; and although the 
Jtounns afterwards employed them internally, it was generally with 
considemhle mcxhficat’ens. In .the great halls of their. baths, which 
J®”,' th ° ItA,,! ‘ n architects generally strove to copy, they intra- 
ili,?,?*? 10 l ^F m ° T,t ° f i a " c * ,taW « t,,rc over « column, but only as a bracl'et 
when the pillar was placed against the wnll-never when it was stand- 
mg free, w hero alone its use is objectionable. Their architects were fast 
getting rid of .all trace of the cntablatm-o w hen tlio stylo j.enMicd; and 
it cannot but bo considered as most unfortunate that the Cinque-cento 
architects should have reintroduced it for internal purposes. 

As a general rule, tho interiors of the Renaissance chinches are cold 
anil unmeaning; or, if these defects are obviated, it is, as at St Peter’s, 
at the expense not only of the simplicity but of the propriety of the 
architectural design. 1 1 J 

Tlio earlier examples all fail fron. the infrequency and tenuity ol 
the points of support. At San Zaccaria, for instance, tho nave is divided 
trom tho side aisles by three tall aichc*. supported on two tall octagonal 
1 , , > t!,,n * nn<1 «riwently so weak, as to give a started look to the 

whole. The same defect is observed in the Gothic cathedral of Florence, 
and generally in all Italian Medieval churches. Their architects 
.honghttheyhad done enougl, when they had met tho engineering 
difficulties of the case and had provided a support mechanically sitffi-> 
cient to cany the vault of tho roof. They nexer perceived the artistic 
value of numerous pomts of support, nor the importance of superabun- 
dant strength in producing a satisfactory architectural elTect. Xotwith- 
_ - s standing this defect, the 



mg, anil the principal Order 
which tho rleivstoiy windu 


Cinque-cento construction 
was always truthful, and, 
so far, more pleasing than 
that of tho subsequent oge, 
when the most prominent 
parts of tho 'design xverc 
f generally added for effect 
'( only.' 

Oue of the most sne- 
• i ecssful interiors of the age 
is generally admitted to be 
that j>f San Giorgio Mag- 
j ; giore at Venice, by Palla- 
dio In this be lias adopted 
the same dexice as in the 
exterior (\\ oodcut No. 41), 
by placing the larger Order 
^,°\pedestals, and thus pre- 
. ,^'f 'eating such a discrepancy 
of size as w oiild be fatal to 
•from beiwjai. e *ther ; but with all this 
■ *bo decoration is, itnmean- 

felt to bo useless. Tho mode also in 
cut into the xault is most unpicasing. 
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ami none of tho parts seem as if they were designed for the purposes to 
which they arc applied. 

His other celebrated church is that of tho 
Ticdcntorc, close by, on tho Canal of tho Gin- 
decca. Tho nave is a great hall (Woodcut No. 

42), 50 ft- wide "by 105 in length, with narrow 
side chapels, between which ranges a Corinthian 
Order, of great beauty in itself, and standing 
on the floor without pedestals. It is merely an 
ornament, however, and has no architectural 
connexion with the plain flat elliptical vault 
of the church, which is most disagreeably cut 
into by the windows that give light to tho nave, 

A worse defect of the design is that, instead of 
tho church expanding at tho intersection, the 
supports of the dome actually contract it ; and 
though the dome is of'the same width as the 
nave, and lus a semicircxdar .tribune on each 
side, tho arrangement is such that it looks 
smaller and moie contracted than the nave that 
„ leads to it. If wo add to tlieso defects of de- 
^ sign that, both hero and at San Giorgio, no 
inaible or coloni is used — nothing hut plain 
cold stone and Avliitcwash — it will ho understood how very unsatis- 
factory these interiors are, and how disappointing, after all tho pi also 
that has been lavished, on. them. 

These defects are more apparent perhaps in 
Venice than they would be elsowhere, many of 
tho churches of that city, as of Genoa, boing in- _ 
tcrnally rich beyond conception, with marblc3 T 
of extreme rarity and beauty. In such churches 
as that of the Jesuits or tho Barefooted Friais 
at Venice, or San Ambrogio at Genoa, tlic criti- 
cism of tho architect must give nay to the 
feelings of the painter, and wo must bo con- 
tent to bo clnnncd by 5 tho richness of the 
colouring, and unfinished at the wonderful 
elaboration of tho details, without inquiring 
too closely whether or not it is all iu the 
best taste. • 

The only church Hut Ciii ]y eseajies this 
roproith is that of the Ma. Aimiuicijta -nt 
Genoa, built at the m>1o expense of thoLomellini 
fumly* it is said, towarjl^iho ctul of the seven 
tcelitli century though liuw a church 60 pure 
ill design came to- lie executed then is by .no 
means clear. This church is a basilica of con- 
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dhlerable dimensions, being 82 ft. wide, cxclush e of tlie side chapels, 
and 250 ft. long Tlie nave is sepaiatcd from‘tho aisles by a range 
of Corinthian columns of white marble, the fltifTng being inlaid with 
marbles of a, warmer colom. Tlie walls 11110051100°, tronT the entrance 
to the apse, aie covered with piecious uiaibles, arranged in pattern- 
of great beauty. The roof of the nave is divided longitudinally info 
7 three “compartments, which prevents the awhwaidness that is usually 
observed where windows of a semicircular form cut into a semi- 
circular vault. Here it is done as artistically as it could be done 
in the best Gothic vaults. The one defect that strikes the eje is 
that the hollow lines of tlie Corinthian capitals arc too weak to sup- 
port tlie pier-arches, though this criticism is equally applicable to all 
the original Roman Insilicas of the C'onstantiniari a^e • but never- 
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.iliclcss, tlic whole is in such good taste, so' rich and so elegant, that it 
is probably the very best church of its class in Italy . 1 

At Padua there aro two very largo and very fino churches — tho 
cathedral and the now desecrated church of Sta. Giustina — both of tho 
great -ago of tho sixteenth century, and completed — in so far at least as 
their interiors aro concerned — upon ono uniform original design. Jn • 
.dimensions also they exceed almost any other churches of their ago, 
excepting, of course, St Peter’s; and their proportions are generally 
good. But with, all" this it would bo difficult to point out any similar 
buildings producing so little really good artistic effect. This arises 
from tho extreme plainness, it way almost be said rudeness, of their 
details, which aro all, too large and too coarse for internal purposes, 
and repeated over and over again without any variation throughout their 
interiors. As works of engineering scienco they might bo called good 
and appropriate examples, but as works of architecture they fail, prin- 
cipally because, though it cannot be denied that their design is orna- 
mental', it is not omamonted. Their outlino is grand and well propor- 
tioned, though monotonous ; but tlicy want that grace, that elegance 
of detail, which would bring them within the piovince of Architec- 
ture as a Pine Art, and without which a building remains in the domain 
of the engineer or builder. 

v So complete is the ascendency of the Gothic stylo at the present day 
that it is extremely difficult to form an impm tial judgment with regard 
to these Renaissance buildings of tho Italians. IV e have got so com- 
pletely into the habit of measuring every tliiug by a Mediaeval standard, 

’ that ah ecclesiastical edifice is judged to bo perfect or imperfect in the 
exact ratio in which it approaches to or recedes hum the Gothic type; 
and its inti insic mcri ts ore consequently too oft on overlooked. Taken as 
a whole, however, it is piobably not unjust to assert that, after four cen- 
turies of labour, the Italians have failed to produce a satisfactory style of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. Tbo tj po which Alberti may be sai d to have 
invented in San Andrea at Mantna has beep reproduced some hundreds * 
of times on all scales, from that of St. Peter’s at Rome to that of tho” 
smallest village church, and with infinite variations" Of detail or arrange- 
ment. These, however, havo always been the products of individual 
taste or talent, or of individual -caprice or ignorance, and the result has 
consequently been that no progress has been made ; so that at the • 
present hour the Italians are just where they were in this respect 4hree 
centuries ago. Although they havo occasionally in .thj' mean while 
produced some edifices to which it is impossible to refuse our admira- 
tion, it must ho confessed that, considering their opportunities the 
result is on tho whole negative and unsat isfactoiy. 


l Vi itlim the bn few yenns tV wlmk «f finest in tl-vt vtimnily ac nit orally look for 
till* Ulterior hiu Wii re-gilt »ml re-jnin(<rl, m s religious nlifico; but tl«s« av* iMeet< 
proliiWy mile guK tlian oms frigmillj- in- tvhuh tunc will emr, anl meanwhile #n , 
tenJed, and it cuns«|iiralty is just now J«- no mean* udierrnl in the design. ” 
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CHAPTER II. 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. 


I. Flobexce. — II. Yexice. — tn Home. — IV. Yicexza.— Y. Gtvov. — VI. Mtvrt’A 
—TIL Milak.— VIIL Tracr, Naples, Ac. — IX. Coxciraov. 

The adaptation of Classical forms to Civil Architecture commenced in 
Italy under much more favourable and more legitimate circumstances 
.than those -which had marked its application to Ecclesiastical Art. 
Except in Venice, no palaces or public buildings existed during tho 
Middle Ages at all adapted to the wants of the new state of society 
which was everywhere) developing itself during tho Cinqne-ccnto 
period. The architects were not tearing themselves away from a 
well understood and hallowed typo, as was tho case with churches, in 
order to introduce a new and, to a great extent, an inappropriate stylo 
of decoration. They had in Civic Architecture nothing to destroy, hut 
everything to create. They, fortunately, were also withonl'any direct 
models for imitation, for, though remains of temples existed every- 
where, few palaces, and scarcely any domestic buildings, of tho Classical 
period remained which could bo copied. They had only to borrow 
and adapt to their puqxe-e the lieantiful details of Classical Art, ami to 
emulate so far ns they could that grandeur and breadth of design 
which characterised tho works of tho Romans, and all would hi'P 
gono well. It soon, ho"o\ er, became apparent that those architects 
who were exercising their misdirected ingenuity to mako churches 
look like heathen temples, could not long resist the temptation of 
making their civil buildings -look like, what they fancied (most inn>- 
• tnkcnly) the civil buildings of tho Romans must Lai o Ixcn. This did 
not, howoMsr, take pinto in the fifteenth century. During that tarly 
period it is i^light fill to ol»crvo bow spontaneous tho growtli of the 
new stylo was, liow litrlo individuality there is in tho design*, and 
how completely each city nnd each pro\inco expressed its own f.-eling* 
and its own wants in tho buildings it then erected. 

Nothing can Is* tunri* magnificent thin the hold, juasme, rmti- 
eated palaces width wero erect f d at ITortneo and Sienna during • 
this jm riitl — so characteristic i.r the manly energy of these Airing 
and ambitious, but somcwlint troiil.l<«oino re j ml dies daring th<* 

Mnlinsn tra. 

1'jjn.dlv chimrttrMic are tin richly adorned f,ci,b h of Iho Vine 
tm» noble* — 1* speaking "uHli ciuiibtncd with' luxury, and tin 1 
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security of a well-governed and peaceful city, strongly tinctured with 
an Oriental love of magnificence and display. 

The palaces of Home, on the other hand, though princely, are osten- 
tatious, and, though frequently designed in the grandest style, fell 
easily under the influence of the Classical remains among which they 
weio erected, and soon lost the distinctive originality which adhered 
for a longer period to Florence and Venice, and attained in conse- 
quence in those cities a more completo development than iu the 
capital itself. Even, however, in their best age the Roman palaces 
had neither the manly vigour of tho Florentine examples, nor the' 
graceful luxuriousness of those of Venice. 

Early in the sixteenth century these differences disappeared ; and, 
under tho influence of Sansovino, Vignola, and Palladio, till Italy was 
i educed to on© standard of architectural design. "When tho stylo was 
new, it was, and must have been, most fascinating. Thero was a huge- 
ness about its parts, an elegance in its details, mid it called up associa- 
tions bo dear to the Italians of that age, that it is easy to understand 
the enthusiasm with which men hailed it as a symbol of the revival of 
tho glories of the Roman Empire. The enthusiasm soon died out, for 
Italy in tho seventeenth was no longer what it had been in the six- 
teenth century. Though, from Italian influence, the style spread 
abioad over all Europe, it soon acquired at homo that commonplace 
character which distinguishes the Renaissance buildings of Verona, 
Vicenza, Genoa, and all the later buildings throughout Italy. The 
meaning the stylo was lost, and that dead sameness of design was 
produced which wo are now struggling against, but by convulsive 
efforts, far more disastious in tho mean while than tho stately bondage 
from Vriiich wo aro trying to emancipate ourselves. 


The history of Secular Architecture in Florence opens with tho 
election of two of her most magnificent palaces — the Mcdicean, since 
called tho Riceardi, commenced in 1430, and tho Vitti, it is said in 14y,*>. 
Tho former, designed bv Michelozzo, 1 notwithstanding its early flate, 
illustrates all tho best characteristics of the style. It possesses a 
splendid facade, 300 ft. In length by DO in height. The lower storey,* 
which is considerably higher than the other two, is also holder, and 
pierced with only a very few openings, and the«o spaced unsym- 
metneauy, as if in pnmd contempt of those structural exigencies which 
must govern till frailer constructions. Its section (Wooden t No. 40 ) 
fellows how bold the projections of the cornice aie, and also illustrates 
w iat it is necessary to hear in mind, to understand the design of these 
a iau palaces, that the top storey is generally the principal of the two 
upper ones, which nio usually those devoted to state purposes, and 
cither tho mezzanine or the rear of the block to domestic uses 

ilie most ob\ ions objection to this design is the monotony of the 

* Loro , ,\k 4 al-oul 1470. 
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43. Lleratloa of pirt of tie F«fs<le of niccudl roLux. Flortort From Gauthier. 


) upper stories of windows, and it would perhaps have been better 
hey had been grouped to some little extent. It must be observed, 
vever, that the object of the design was to suggest two great suites 
ipaitmenfs arranged for festal pin poses only, without any reference 
either domestic or constructive exigencies— an impression which 
s facade most perfectly conveys. "*'• 

The greatest ornament of the whole facade is the comicione, whose 
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projection is propoi tioned to the mass below vety much ns the Classical 
Corinthian cornice is to tlio pillar that supports it, while at the same 
time it is so simplified as to suit the rustic mass which it so nohly 
crowns. 

The Titti is designed on even a huger scale, the facade being 
400 ft. in extent, three stories high in the centre, each storey 40 ft. in 
height, and the immense windows of each being 24 ft. apait fiom 
centre to centre: "With such dimensions as these, even a brick 
building would be giand; but wben we add to this, the boldest 
lusti cation all over the facade, and cornices of simple but bold out- 
line, there is no palaco in Europe to compare with it for grandeur, 
though many may am pass it in elegance. The design is said to have 
been by Brunelleschi, but it is doubtful how far this is the case, or 
at all events how much may bo due to Michelozzo, who certainly 
assisted in its election, or to Amanati, who continued the building, 
left incomplete at Brunelleschi’s death, in 1444. The courtyard dis- 
plays tho three Classical Orders arranged in stories one over another, 
but rusticated, as if in a vnin endeavour to assimilate themselves to 
the facade ; though' the result is only to destroy their grace, without 
imparting to them any of the dignity it is sought by the process to 
attain to. It -was more probably designed by Luca Fancelli, to whom 
Brunelleschi is said to have confided the execution of the whole ; and 
designing a building, and erecting it, were not then such distinct 
departments of the art as they have since become. 

The absence of the crowning projecting cornice is the defect which 
renders this palace, as an architectural object, inferior to tho Riccardi. 
Instead of, a feature so beautiful and well-proportioned as we find 
there; we have only such a string course as this* (Woodcut No. 47), 
which, for such a building, is perhaps 
the most insignificant termination that 
over was suggested. Was it intended 
to add a fourth storey ’ — or is this 
only tho blundering of Amanati? It 
almost seems as if the first is tho coi- 
rcct theory, for at so eafty a period it 
is difficult to conceive personal feel- 
ings or tasto interfering with so grand 
a design. 

Perhaps tho most satisfactory of 
these palaces, as a whole anil com- 
plete design, is tho Strozzi, designed 
by Cronaca, 1 and commenced in the 
year 14S9. It stands perfectly free 
on all sides, and is a rectangle 190 ft. 

by 138; like all the rest, in three " c™** * nw wi*. fw. 



Movies, measuring together upwards of 100 ft. in ), eight. The comire 
that crowns the whole not so well designed,* that of the Ci“ 
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7 jut extremely Troll proportional to the boll, simple building ■which it 
crowns, nml the windows of tho two upper tdories ore elegant in design, 
and appropriate to their situation. It may 1« that this palace is too 
massive and too gloomy for imitation; but, talcing into account the age 
when, it was built, and the necessity of security combined with purposes 
of state to which it was to be applied, it will bo difficult to find a more 
faultless design in any city of modem Europe, or one which combines 
so harmoniously local and social characteristics with tho elegance of 
Classical details, a conjunction which has been practically tho aim of 



almost every building of modem times, but v*y seldom so successfully 
attained as in this example. 

The Itucellai Palace was commenced in 1400, from designs by been 
Battista Alberti ; and, although it has not the stem magnificence of 
those just mentioned, it must be confessed it gains in elegance from 
his Classical taste nearly as tnnch us it Iomis in grandeur. It is pro- 
bably the first instance m which pilasters form so essential a part of the 
design as they do here, and In it we first see an effect which afterward 11 
liecrune to detrimental, >n the exaggeration of tho strin" courses of the 
first and second 6 tori c^, in order to male them entablatures in propor- 
tion to tho Orders ; and, what is worse, the paring down of the upper 
cornice to reduce it to 'nearly the f.nue amount of projection. In 
this example these detects nro treated bo gently, and with such taste, 
that they do not ttrile at first tight, hut they me the seeds of much 
that was afterward* so destructive to architectural design. It should 
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also be observed that a certain amount of play is given in this facade 
by making the spaces between the pilasters wider over tlio doorways 
than elsewhere, and by the variety given to tlio form of the rustication 
throughout. All these evidences of thought and care add very con- 
siderably to tho general effect of tho whole construction. 

The Vtfacft, by Giulisao da. Sau^llo* 1 and com- 

menced in 1490, is less happy than those enumerated above, fioni tho 
fact of tho windows not being divided by mnllions, and its comicione 
Udng also inferior in design, and less salient in projection, though jt 
still possesses many beauties that would render it remarkablo except 
as a member of such a group. 

The facade of tlio Piccolomini Palace at Sienna, though of dimen- 
sions nearly equal to the Strozzi, being 140 ft. wide by about 100 ill 
height, and designed in what at first sight appears to be the same 
style, is painfully inferior; first, inconsequence of the comparative 
smallness of the stones employed, and, secondly, because a mezzanine 
is introduced in the basoment, and an attic smuggled into tho frieze 
under tho comico; and tho wholo looks so meagre as to detract pain- 
fully from tho majesty of tho stylo. It was built very early in the 
sixteenth century, from designs by Francesco di Giorgio. 

The K\mo architect furnished the designs, in 1492, for the Spannoccbi 
Palace in tho samo city ; which, though much smaller than the last 
named, being 74 ft. wido and 80 ft. in height, is still far moro beautiful 
as a work of Art, anil its comico, with a mask between each of the 
great consoles that support it, is ono of the most elegant, if not the 
. grandest, of the whole scries. Tho palace has, however, the defect of 
the Sienna buildings, that the stones employed arc too small to give 
effect to a design depending so much on rustication as tho Tuscan 
palaces. . 

There arcT two other palaces in Florence, tlio designs of which nro 


attributed to Bramanto — tho Gnadagni and the Nicolini. TJicix Cnjadefi 
are neiuly square— 70 ft. each way — and almost identical, except that 
the first named is richly ornamented by decoration in Sgraffitti.* Ilotb 
these palaces arc full of^dcganco, and in tho stylo peculiar to Florence, 
though probably in a more modern ago than that to which they nro 
ascribed, tlioir most marked peculiarity l>cing an open colonnado under 
tlui comico, which, in a hot climate, is a very charming •arrange- 
ment for domestic enjoyment, as well ns an artistic ono°for archi- 
tectural effect. They possess also a lightness and elcganco of detail 
tlnx.tigl.mit, tv liicl. though neither m. gratia nor so monumental as 
tho older rusticated palaces, is nu.ro suited to modem ideas of social 
security combined « «li elegance. 

-The eerit's of really good and cliaracteristio buildings closes at 
I iorenco with the lundolfini Palace, commenced in l.*,20. it is said 
from ' "’S™ V tho celebrated Raphael d'Prbino, hut was probably 
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by Francesco Arstotile and bis brother Bastiano,' who certainly finished 
it. Though small— the principal facade, exclusive ‘of the wing, 
being only ,75 ft. wide by 50 high — it 19 still a dignified and elegant 
design. The usual rustication is abandoned, except at the angles and 
round the porto coihfcre, ’ and the windows are no longer divided by 
mnllions; .but a smaller Order, with a jietlimcnt over edch opening, 
frames every window. As used in this instance, tliC'-e can'harilly bo 
called defects, and the panelling between the windows on -the first floor 
gi\es a unit}’ to the whole composition. In itself there IS little ’'to 
object to in the. design of this palace, "but It is transitional — the last of 
a good, the find of a bad class of buildings, in which tho Restraints 
avert* "Oin thrown off which guided the architect in mating the design. 

The BnrtoKni 1’alace, commenced in the same a car from the designs 
of JUceio d’Agnolo,* shows the same elegance and the same defects ot 
detail : but. from lit being a throe-storied building, 55 ft. in width and 
70 in height, it has a more commonplace and less palatial look tlian 
the other. » ■ • 

TJic l»-an ty and appropriateness of tlicir own niitiuiiol stale seems 
to hue piovcnted the IlorcntiiHs from ever sinking in the third or 
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lowest stage of Italian Architecture. The second was reached in the 
lined I n i, where pilasters were introduced unmeaningly, where entabla- 
ture* were used as string courses, nnd where, consequently, the actual 
cornice was only a third string course perhaps a little exaggerated. 
In other. hands than Albciti’s, this might have been fatal, but it 
escaped. Nowhere in Florence do we find pilasters running through 
' two "or three stories as in the designs of Michael Angelo and Palladio, 
and ornamentation consequently divorced from construction, which • 
proved the’ third stngo'of downward progress. It must bo confessed, 
however, that this mode of using pilasteis is a peculiarity more fre- 
quently found on this side of the Alps than on the other, though it is 
wholly an invention of the Italian architects of the sixteenth century. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century there aro no domestic build- 
ings inFIoicnce which are remarkablo ‘either for originality orjnng- 
nificenco. But those enumerated above form a group as worthy of 
admiration as any to' he found in any city of modern Europe, not only 
for its splendour, buj'fdr'its appropriateness. It proves, if anything 
were wanted to prove it, how easily Classical details can be appropi iated 
to modem uses when guided with judgment and taite, and how oven 
the ancients themselves may bo surpassed in tills peculiar walk. It is 
very uncertain, from nny information we have, whether any of the 
palaces of the ancients were at all equal in style to these, though tho 
hrick and stucco residences of tho Roman empeiors were larger than 
tho whole of them put, together. 

. It may ho regretted that tho boldness of the features of this style 
renders it appropriate only to buildings designed on tho scalo of these 
Florentine palaces, and consequently, when attempts are made in 
, modem times to copy them in stucco, and with stories only 15 or 20 ft, 
high, tho result is as painful as that of applying the architectme of the 
Parthenon to the front of a barbers shop. The Florentine stylo is only 
appropriate to the^ residence of princes as magnificent ns tho old 
Florentine nobles wcie, ami cannot be toned doen to citizen and 
utilitarian uses; though worthy of the warmest ad miration* as we find 
‘ it employed in the pro\ ince whcio it was first introduced. ' 


' . IL-— VENICE. 

The history of the revival 6f Architecture in Venice is extremely 
different' from that of Florence. She had no fanatko like Brunelleschi 
no enthusiastic scholar hko Alberti, to advoeato the cause, of antiquity! 
nor was she a new city in the fifteenth century. Already her Doge 
possessed a palace worthy of lus greatness — the Foscari and Fisan't 
were lodged m mansion* suitable to their rank; there existed the 
asa Uro, and numberless smaller palaces and houses, displaying a« 
arch, tt^tuto magnificence a, tint wealth or rat* of their otmeltt 
l ". ”'™ lllcrc "•is ol-o ilto foot that Venice had no Classical 

remains svilltm her Ugnncti, tmtl no great tg-mpafliy ivitl, Home, tvltich 
'f 1 "> ,”•* <» imitate, tot taker felt that li e,- a 

alrcaJj- k „ n u w ,I her. Tl,n Venetian. cta. S thereto to a style ,t],“' 
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they had nwdp nlmoit their own, long after thb other cl t?e^ of* Italy Inti 
nb uitlotu dit: and oven ns Into ns tlje sixteenth cent my w c find j win ted 
arches in tin* courtyard of the Doge’*. Palace and in the windows of tho 
upper part of the external f.ijndo. Still it wan imjMWsiblc to resist tho 
fashion tint was everywhere prevailing, and nc find aliont tho years 
1580-85, folly years afler Bmnelleschi’s death, 'and after Alberti had 
been gathered to Ilia fathers, that tho Venetians too adopted Classical' 
details in the buildings they thereafter commenced, hut it was with a 
Gothic feeling, unknown at this time in nny other part of Italy. 

For nl«mit half a century from this time, or, till alxwrt lGilO, all the 
buildings Of Venico were in a singularly elegant transitional style, about 
as essentially Venetian ns ilio Gothic buildings of the city lud Ihjcd, 
almost all of them of gieat bcanty and elegance, hut still so Medieval 
that neither their dates nor tho names of their architects can ho very 
satisfactorily ascertained. . . 

In tho next half-century (1G30-1GS0) the Architecture of th'c city 
was in the Luids of San Michele, Sansovino, Palladio, J)a I’onto, and 
ticarnnzzi; and it ' is to this period that Venico owes its grandest 
mvlii tectural development and its most striking buildings. 

In tho century that followed wo lmvc tho works of Longhorn*. 

1 tenon i , Tcmanza, and other less known names, and many of tho ridu st, 
though tho least tasteful of the palaces of that city, vero erected from 
their designs. After 1780 tlic city may ho said to linvo ceased to build, 
and wliat Las since been done has lx-cn by tho French ami Germans. 

Tho modem architectural history of Venice is thus comprised in^tho 
two centuries that elapsed from 1485 to 1685, and this is divided into 
two nearly equal halves. In the first wo liavo nn elegant and tasteful 
style, free from most of the faults of the ItennisKincc, and combining 
picturesqueness with appropriateness. In tlic second the stylo m 
statelier and more Classical, but far less picturesque ; and tho design* 
seldom escape from displaying a style of ornamentation at variance wifn 
tho internal arrangements or constructive necessities of the buildings. 

In tlie'Tlrst ago wo lia\ e tlic \ cry remaikahlo churclics mcntionci 
above — St a. Maria (lei MiraeoU (1480-89) and San Zaccaria. Tliere is 
also the School of St. Mark, commenced after the file in 1485, and that of 
San Ttocca (1489), display ing a more ambitious attempt at Classical ity, 
but without much elegance or success. 

Tho great undertaking of this age was the rebuilding of the in- 
ternal court of the Ducal Palace It was commenced iu i486 by an 
architect of the name of Antonio Bregno, and finished in 1550 by 
another, of the name of Scarpagnino. The lower story of this js 
singularly well designed, tho polygonal form of the piers gi' ing great 
strength without heaviness, and tho panelling giving elegance and 
accentuation without had taste. The intioduction of the pointed arch 
in the arcade above is not so happy. In itself, ns frequently remarked 
before, 1 tlic pointed is not a pleasing form of arch ; and, although the 
modo in which it is used in Gothic buildings remedies its inherent 
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defects, and lenders it beautiful, when used nakedly it is always tin* 
pleading. In the stovies above tlvis, the friezes are magnified into such 
l uuad bolts of ornamental sculpture that they cease to be copies of 
Classical forms, and become in nppearanco what they are in reality, 
ornamental wall-spaces between the stories. This, with the panelling 
between the windows, makes up a design singularly pleasing for the 
decoration of a courtyard, though it wants the symmetry which would 
render it suitable for a fa cad o which could bo seen at once, and 
grasped as n whole. The arcades 1 on the ground floor of the two 
other sides of this courtyard nro in the eamo stylo and of the same 
age as those of the fa fad o just described. In fact, the whole wall, from 
the pavement up to tho cornice, was built when the palaco was ro- 

1 The northern fifnlc of the School of the upper story with some modifications, which 
Mines in IVcndilly h> fiotn this couit- are improi emciits, hut still very like the 
yaru — the arcuUs of the lower stoiy literally , on^ia il. 
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Vo not inn design* of this age, and is tbo more remarkable when con- 
trasted with llio opposite characteristic In (hoc of Violence. It 
may be argued tint, if (lie internal nirnngcrncnts of the buildings 
required it, the true principle of goo,] architect tiro is that it should !« 
supplied. Titis i« quite true ; hut ir utilitarian exigencies arc made to 
govern the artistic absolutely, it may happen that tbo design is t.ikoii 
out of the category of Vine Art, and reduced to being a mere example of 
practical building, llio tasto displayed, and tho amniint of ornament 
exhibited in these early Venetian examples, aro quite sufficient to onto 


tin m from this reproach, though, 
from their want of solidity mid 
mass, they sometimes narrowly 
C*capo it. 

San Michel is* masterpiece N 
tho design of tho 1‘alaco of the 
Grimaoi — now tho Post-office 
(Woodcut No. G). It does not ap- 
pear to h »vo licen quito finished 
at his death, in 1549, but sub- 
•ntantinlly it is bis, and, though 
not so pleasing as sorao of the 
earlier palaces, is a stately and 
appropriate building. It would, 
pcrilaps, Jiaro been Iwttcr if tho 
lower Order had been omitted 
altogether; and tho division of 
the square openings in the upper 
stories, by tho cornice of the 
smaller Order being carried 
across them, is not a \ ery intel- 
ligible feature. These, however, 
are minor defects, and are 
scarcely worthy of being re- 
marked upon, when compared 
with tho blemishes that can be 
pointed out in tbo works of other 
' ”*“* architects of the same period. 
Tho proportions of the whole 
facade aro good, and its dimensions, 92 ft. wido by 93 in height, give it 
a dignity which renders it ono of the most striking facades on tho 
Grand Canal, w hilo the judgment displayed in the design elevates it 
into being one of the best buildings of the age in which it was erected. 

The great Comaro Falace, commenced in 1512 from designs by 
Sansovino,* is somewhat larger in dimensions, and riSer in detail. 

Its width is 104 feet, its height to the top of the cornice 97 ; and there 
is a qnantity of ornamental sculpture introduced, into the spandril* of 
tho arches, and elsewhere, which might as well have been omitted. 
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Tho rustication of tho base, however, gives dignity to the whole, but 
tho coupling of all tlio pillars of tlio upper stories is productive of a 
‘great amount of monotony, which is added to, by tlio repetition of 
similar arcades throughout tho two upper stories, without any grouping 
in tho centre or any solid masses at tho angles. 'Jlio insertion also of 
oval windows in tho frieze of the crowning cornice detracts very 
much from tho dignity of tho design. Thoso defects, however, are 
very far redeemed by tlio beauty of its details and tlio general grandeur 
of tho whole design.* 

Tho masterpiece of this architect nt Venice is tlio Library in tho 
Viazotta, opposite tlio Logo’s l’ulaco. It consists of a lowor open 
arcade of tlio Doric ordor, treated with great boldness, and with a well- 
designed entablature. Above this is a glazed areado of the Ionic order, 
surmounted by an entablature of most disproportionate dimensions. 
This defect is partly redeemed by tlio motive being apparent, which 
was, to admit of tho introduction of a range of windows in the frieze. 
If an architect must use an Order, such adaptations may be regarded as 
traits of genius in so far os ho individually is concerned, but they only 
tend to make more glaring tho defects of the principle which forces him 
to such makeshifts. Notwithstanding this and somo minor defects, 
principally arising from too proftiso a uso of sculptured decorations, 
thcro is a grandeur in the range of twenty-one similar arcades extending 
through 270 feet, and a boldness in its crowning mcmbois, which is 
singularly pleasing ; and if jb'p architect would only let us forget that 
ho was thinking of tho Flavian Amphithcatio, wo must admit his 
design to bo one of tlio most beautiful of its age and stylo. 

Beautiful as this building is, and w*ell worthy of study for its own 
sake, it is still more so from tho position in which it happens to bo 
placed. Situated exactly faciilg the Doge’s Palaco, and of nearly the 
same dimensions in plan, it is also so nearly similar in design that 
nowhere is so favourable an opportunity offered for judging of tho 
comparative merits of tho two stales aB in this instance. If not quite, 
they ato at least among, the very best specimens of their respective 
classes. The Palace, it is true, gains immensely in dignity by tho 
mass supci imposed on its arcades, so that its dimensions rather over- 
power the Library; but, on tho other hand, the dimensions of the 
arcades of the Library so much exceed those of the Palaco as to lestoro 
tho equilibrium, to some extent at least. 

In analyzing Sansovino’s design, the great defect appears to bo that 
tho architectural ornament is not necessarily part of the construction. 
It is, nevertheless, so well managed here that it nowhero seems opposed 
to it ; still it is felt that it might be away, or another class of oma- 
- mentation used, and the building not only stand, but perhaps look as 
well, or hotter. SI ore than this, thero is a quantity of sculptured 
ornament, figures in the epandrils, boys and wreaths in the friozo, and 
foliago elsewhere, which not only is not construction, but does not even 
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suggest it. If all this were omitted, the building would bo relieved 
from that confusion of parts which is one of its principal defects ; or, 
if enrichment were necessary , more conventional architectural ornament 
would have attained the same end: andif.it could lme lieen made to 
suggest construction, so much the better. 

In the arcades of the Falace there- is not one single featnre "or one 
single moulding which is not either construction, or does not suggest 
it. The sculptured enrichments are entirely subordinate to the archi- 
tecture, and truthfulness pervades every part. Although, therefore, 
its scale of parts is smaller, and its features generally less clegaut, it 




design contrast.-, however, plcv-itigly w iih its jKMidnnt, the Zecca, com* 
lncnccd shortly after the \ ear 13!.'*, from the designs of S invi' :no, 
thmf'h it is ' err unworthy of his f«me. The ruiticntion of the Orders* 
coupled with the great si*i of the ojwnmgs. giro it nn incungrimtt* 
character, mignlirly J^tnictiu- of architectural rEec t. 

One of the best known building* < f the d<« lining nge of Vmctw» 
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Ait is tho Dogana (Woodcut No. 34), which stands at tho entrance of 
tho Grand Canal, and was built by somo unknown architect in tho 
bov'cntecntli century ( 1 C82 ?). l\ hatevor may bo its defects of stylo in 
detail, thero is no building in'Europo moio. happily designed to suit 
tho spot in which it stands, or which is better proportioned to tho 
surrounding objects. "With theso merits it would be difficult for an 
architect not to produce a building that must be more pleasing than . 
many that are more correct. 

To this last and declining age belong tho churches of tho Salute 
and Zobenigo, already spol;en of above, and a largo number of palaces, 
more remarkable for their richness of decoration than for the propriety 
of their designs. Still they are palaces, und.. palaces only, They are 
rich, striking, and generally placed not only uheio they can bo seen 
to advantage, but -where also they group pleasingly with, the objects 
in their immediate vicinity. Two of the beht of these aro tho Pisano 
and Pezzonico Palaces ; but the most typical example is perhaps tho 
Pesaio, built by Loughcna, 1 which, though over ornamented, has no 
striking faults, such as two stones being rim into oho, or anything 
added for show or merely for effect. Though not in the purest taste, 
it still perfectly expresses the fact that it is the residence of a wealthy 
and luxurious noble, and is, taken as a whole, a singularly picturesque 
piece of Palatial Arcliiteetino. It will not stand comparison with the 
Yandratnini 01 tho earlier palaces of "Venice for either purity of design 
or beauty of detail, and there is an absence of repose in any part, 
which detracts very much from tho ofTect it might otherwise produce. 
Tho last defect would have been nearly avoided if there had been 
only one window on each sido of the central group of three, instead of 
tho two which v o now find thero, and the basement might have been 
made moro solid without probably detiacting from convenience. Still, 
from tho water-line to the cornice, it is a rich, varied, and appropriate 
design, so beautiful as a whole that we can well afford to overlook 
any slight iriegularities in detail. 

Theic aro in Venice ono or two specimens of modern palatial art, 
erected within tho limits of this ientury, hut so cold, so lean, and 


nnartistic, that we can well pardon the gorgeous — it may bo half- 
barbaric— splendour of tho previous ago when we compart) its produc- 
tions with those of tho soulless mediocrity that followed. Fortunately 
tho modem buildings in Venice aro few and far between, or the spell 
that renders it tho most beautiful and the most romantic city of 
Europe might he broken. It is also the city where Domestic and Pala- 
tial Architecture can be studied to the greatest advantage. Florence 
presents only ono form of the art, and that confined to one century, 
rho Homans soon lost what little originality they ever had, but Venice, 
from tho 13th to the 18th century, presents on uninterrupted series of 
palaces and smalleT residences, all moro or less ornamental, all appro- 
priate to their purposes, and all in exact conformity with the piernilin" 
lechngs and taste of tho ago in which they 'were erected. 


1 Born about 1C02 ; dieJ 10^2. 
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them into the class of objects of which we aro now treating. These 
arc adorned with colonnades in two stories, supporting arches; and 
tlio capitals of the columns, the arcliivolts, ami the whole of the 
details are so elegant and appropriate that we cannot but feel that 
their architects were in the right path; and, had they poi severed in 
nsing classical elegance without mote, direct copying than is found in 
this example, they might have produced a style as original as it would 
have been elegant. This, however, was probably impossible in a city 
like Romo, so full of the remains of 

“The tin'll! but sceptred wrneigns who still rule 
Our spiuts fiom their unis." 


Except these two palaces, and some alterations and repaiis, there is 
nothing that was done during the fifteenth cental y that need arrest the 
student of Architecture in Romo, in so far as the civil blanch of the 
art is concerned; so that practically its history in this respect com- 
mences with the woiks of the gieat Florentine artists, Bramanto, 
Penizzi, Sansovino, Smgallo, and Michael Angelo, who were atti acted 
to Romo by the splendid patronage and magnificent designs which liavo 
immortalized tiro age of Julius II. and Leo X. Piactically therefoic 
as concerns Romo wc may consider Bramanto as the earliest architect 
of the Renaissance, and the year 1500, when he commenced the Sora 
Palace, as the earliest date to start from. 

• Tho greatest work of Civil Architecture of this age was the Bel- 
vedere Court <jf the Vatican, pioposcd by Julius II., to unite two 
detached portions of tlio Palace, and ‘commenced in 1500 fiom tho 
designs of Bramanto. The ground between these two buildings was 
very uneven and irregular ; but all difficulties were surmounted with 
a degree of tasto and skill which has seldom been sui passed. As 
originally designed, it consisted of a grand courtyard nearly 1 100 ft. in 
length by 225 ft. in width. At tho lower end, next St. Peter’s, was an 


amphitheatre about 150 ft. rn diameter, wiih raised steps, fiom which 
shows and spectacles in the courtyard could bo conveniently seen, and 
on each sido thoio wcio galleries in thieo stories, open "on the side 
towards tho court, surmounted by a fourth storey pierced only witli 
windows. A little more than half-way from tho amphjtheatio a double 
terrace, with magnificent flights of steps, led to a garden on a level with 
the floor of tho upper arcade, which, with the upper storey, n ere alone 
continued round it, and beyond tin's was the magnificent alcove of tlio 
Bclvcduto, with nn open semicircular colonnado on its roof, 

Tl,c buildings of this court were carried on with such inconsiderate 
haste that their foundations failed before they wore completed anil tlio 
ictjuisito strengthening by no means added to tlieir beauty ’ Its nro 
poitions also liuso now been entirely spoiled by tl,e Vatican Library 
hong hit, It on tlio lower terrace, d, tiding it into ttto courts. This 
.arrangement not only destraj, ail that was grand in the oriraml 
conception o! the court, hut lendcra tho two groat niel.es or oleovesa 

, J" J 1SPn r ° 1 ° 11,0 ™ aIlcr c °“ rts i” which they now 

stand. Other alterations have since taken place, which rend L Z 
original design scarcely rccosmValilo. nacr ttie 
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The other great court of the Vatican, known as the Court of llio 
Loggic, is also ascribed to Bnunante, and it seems nearly certain that 
ho commenced it, though it was most probably carried out architec- 
turally, ns it certainly was painted, by Raphael, and, — like the neigh- 
bouring Sistine Chapel, and many other buildings of the age, — it ones 
its fame and its merit far more to the fancy of the painter than to the 
skill of the architect If Painting really is, for this purpose, a higher 
art than Architecture, and this is a legitimate application of it, these 
two buildings must he considered as the che/s-tTaua-e of Italian Art in 
this age ; but in both cases it seems ns if Fainting had encroached 
unreasonably on the domains of her sister Art, and both have suffered 
in consequence. The Loggie 4 however, have suffered far less in this 
respect than the Chapel, for they were not capable of any higher class 
of adornment, whereas the Chapel afforded a field for architectural 
display which has been painfully neglected. 1 



M rtrloftlae F*t»doof tlie Cauctllirta *t Home l nun LtUroulil/. 


Two oilier very celebrated works of Hramnnfo at Homo aro tho 
Palazzo Giraud and the Cnncetlam. Both ait; so similar in style that 
on illustration from one will suffice, as it 6hows all tho beauties and 
defects of his st) le. If wo aro to judge from it of what St. Peter.* 
would have been had the architect's design been carried out, we may 
feel assured that, like all ho did, it would hate been ficc from bad 
taste, elegant and classical, bat, not distinguished by any grandeur of 
conception in its parts, or "any gieat originality of detail. So small 
indeed aro all the parts of his buddings, that w o cannot help suspect- 
iu-* that tho conception of St Peter's wns due to the Pope radar than 
todiis architect. lie certainly was so bad a builder that the task ho 
left to his successors was first to pull down and then to rebuild, before 
they could complete any of liU works winch he left unfinished. . 

The fjpulo of the Cancellarm measures tlOO ft in length, P*> » c ,n * 
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in height to the top of the comice, anil is divided into tlnco great 
stories, or rather divisions, — the lower rusticated, tho two upper orna- 
mented by pilasters, very much in tho manner of the Ruccllai Palace 
at Horen co (Woodcut No. 48), but not so successfully. ITcj o the Oi der 
is so widely spaced, and, owing to tho intioduotiou of pedestals to 
each of the pillars, so small, as to become comparatively insignificant, 
aud merely ornamental, without any pretence of structural propriety, 
and tlio introduction of a second storey in the upper division further 
detracts from tho truthfulness of tho whole. Notwithstanding these 
defects, there is an elegance about the details, and an absence of any- 
thing offensively misplaced or vulgar, which lenders it an extremely 
pleasing design ; and wo dwell cm its beauties with tho more pleasure 
because wc feel that we are so nearly approaching tho dreadful vul- 
garities of Michael Angelo which were perpetuated so Boon after the 
time of Brumante. 

Next in ago and importance to Bramanto was Baldassaro Peruzzi, 1 
who, between tho years 1510 and 1534, built some ten or twelve 
palaces in Rome. Ono of the most elegant of these is tho Farnesina, 
a \illa not far fiom the great Fameso Palaco, but on the other side of 
tho Tiber. Its principal front is recessed between two pi ejecting 
wings -of tho same design, the whole consisting of two stories of 
arcades with pilasters between, and with a deep friezo to tho upper 
Order, into winch are introduced little sfpiaro windows ; thus making 
it, on a smaller, scale, not nnlike Sansovino’s design for the Library at 
Venice. Like many of tho buildings of this age, the Farnesina is 
more celebrated for its frescoes, i epresenting the Loves of Cupid and 
Psycho, after the designs of Raphael, than for its architectural design, 
which, though elegant, can liaidly bo said to bo remarkable cither for 
taste or grandeur. 

A still more celebrated design of his is tlio Pietro Massimi Palace, 
which shows considerable ingenuity of adaptation to an inegnlar site. 
Many pleasing effects aic also gained internally by its being combined 
with the Angelo Massimi Palace, and tho variety arising from these 
being placed at different angles tbc one from tho other ; but beyond tho 
study and ingenuity vouch fins combination displays, and tho general 
elegance of the details, there is nothing \ery remarkable in the design, 
nor that would attract much attention anywhere else. The Oasoli 
Palace (152.1) is a better, but a tamer design, and certainly unworthy 
of tho fame it has acquired. Peruzzi, like Bramantc, seldom offends 
by vulgarity, and, building, as he did, 'among the ruins of ancient 
Romo, his details are generally good and elegant ; but his stylo is a 
paipful contrast to the grandeur of that of Florence, or the richness of 
tlio contemporary buildings at Venice. * 

Vo turn therefore with pleasure to 'tlio great Famese Palace, com- 
inenced in 1530 by Antonio da Sangallo,* ■'which, taking it with all 
its faults, is still ono of tho grandest palatial designs in Italy.- In the 
first place, its dimensions are most imposing, as it consists of*an im- 
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xnensc cubical mass, 200 ft. on tbe side by 15)2 in front, and its three 
great stories reach 07 ft. to the top of the cornice. Besides these 
dimensions, thcie is a simplicity in the design -which is only surpassed 
by the great Florentine examples. On the front and flanks the low er 
storey is almost too plain, consisting merely of a range of square-headed 
windows, broken in the centre of the front by a rusticated arched pmif~ 
codiere. On the principal floor the windows in the centre are grouped 
together to such an extent as to give rather an appearance of weakness, 
considering the great mass over them. Above this San'mlto seems— 
from some drawings which have been preserved— to have designed a 
less important btorey, crowned by 
~ 'j 1 a complete Corinthian entablature, 
the dimensions of which were de- 
termined by pilasters at the angles, 
running through the two upper 
stories. At this jK»int Michael 
Angelo was called in, and designed 
the cornice, which is the pride of 
the building, and the grandest 
architectural feature in modem 
Romo. Its projection ami dimen-, 
fiions arc such as would be appro- • 
priate to an Order running through 
all the three rtories; hut, fortu- 
nate!), the pilasters which Snn- 
gallo suggested, and the architrave, 
arc omitted, and it thus K-comes a # 
noble comicione, without any imi- 
^ tative classical! tv. While we have 
to tliutk this great man for this 
feature, it is ‘feared tint we owe 
to him the upper range of round- 
headed windows, which arc ns vulgar and as Kid in design as anything 
tlint was ever done, and are hero totally inexcusable. There was more 
than (sufficient height to have carried the entablature of the Order 
which adorns the windows ncrovs them above the opening, without 
breaking it. but merely to insert a block of it over the pillar*. and 
run the arches into the pediment, was a most unpardonable mistake 
in such a situation. 

The original design nuit«*mpk»ti.il tw<> courts, nud from thi<r ratw, 
apjwreutlv , the rear front was h ft unfinished, which enabled fihrotim 
della Porta to insert tin- central compartment in three arcades, wlijdi. 
though pleasing in itself, is inappropri it» lirre. and to a gre.it extent 
manTa de»ign with which it might easily have been brought into bar- 

inonv l>v a slightly holder treatment. 

This is. nevertheless, the fieidc chosen for illustration 
N*o 17) inasmuch as it hrimn »«•<• instructive c-ontra't the two gw™* 
principles of design then in vegw<* it. hW-tbe Asfiltr. 

.dso lie called the Florentine at vie, and the Arcaded, or Anq 





thcatral,” — if such a word may h'c introduced, — which may he 'desig- 
nated tlie Homan. For external purposes, there can he no doubt hut 
that the former was by far the most suitable. It could not indeed he 
used with the same ' simplicity as ia found in tho Favnese or at 
Florence, except in' buildings on as large a scale; but it could easily 
have been ornamen ted by panellings, mouldings, and window-dressings, 
till it was imtile enough for Buburkan Villas, without ever losing its 
propriety of proportion. Tho other, or Arcaded stylo, was equally 
buitablo for courtyards, especially in such a climate as Italy, hut 
nover could attain tho dignity of the Astylar as an external mode of 
* decorative art. • 


Tho courtyard of tho Farnesc is an exact square in plan, 00 ft. 
each way, and is surrounded by bold and deep arcades in threo 
stories, tho upper one, ns usual, filled in w ith windows. The wholo 
is .very grand, and. not inappropriate to tho bold simplicity of tho 
exterior; hut its effect is considerably marred by tbc vulgar and fan- 
tastic details in which Michael Angelo revelled, and which, though 
cxcusablo with his style of printing, arc most destructive of archi- 
tectural effect. It is impossible, indeed, to help perceiving that the 
brush, ami not the square and rule, was the instrument with which 
all his designs were mule All these fantastic contracts, which may 
1*o nece«s4iy for architectural decoration painted nn a flat surface, are 
introduced by him, both here and elsewhere, in hatd stone in relief. 
Tho effect is not only most unpleasing m his own designs, hut was 
fatal in tho school of imitators who with lc,->s genius sought’ to follow 
lits example. 


Sangullo’s other two great palaces— tho Palma, built in 1.100 an<l 
tho Sachetti, in la-10— are characterized by all the good taste and ex- 
treme simplicity of dc-ign which is found in liis pirt of tho larnese 
lo *" c } 1 an , cxtcnt l ‘« wrT >‘ Ihw. 'hat it may almost bo said ‘to 
amount to bahlnc-s in Palatial Architecture, though it m ,V},t he* an- 
propnate in wotVs of «a man* monumental character. ° * 1 

,M ,C 'T i" l!»ra<-, anil that little 1, noi remarkable 
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for any striking finalities. His contemporary Ginlio Romano ’—almost 
tile only architect of this ago who was a native of Rome— built several 
palaces, ami introduced >n his buildings the Kamo weak, tricky style 
which characterizes his punting. .An exception ought perhaps to ho 
made in favour of tlio Villa Madnma, which, if neither very grand nor 
beautiful, is at least free from bad taste, and Las &01110 pleasing points 
of design. 

Thcro arc several palace’s in Rome tho designs of which are attri- 
buted to Raphael, but which may more probably belong to Giulio 
Romano, or some other of his contemporaries. This is of little con- 
sequenco ; for though it is certain Raphael did sketch designs for 
palaces, it is not so clear that ho ever practically carried them out; 
and at a period when so much was borrowed from the classical ages, 
and so little really invented by tlie artist, thcro was not much left for the 
architect but the arrangement of the parts. There«was, consequently, 
but little scope for Raphael’s peculiar talent for gentlo elegance, while 
tho vulgar energy of his great rival made itself everywhere felt. 



The only great group of Civic buildings in Rome w hick display 
Michael Angelo’s taste in design, are those in. the Capitol. It is true 
the Palace of the Senators, commenced by him in 16G3, was finished 
by another hand after liis death, but the Museum and the Palace of tho 
Conservator! aro entirely his. Thoy weie commenced about the year 
1542, and aro early specimens of the 6t) le of Corinthian pilasters run- 
ning tliroughtwo Btories, which afterwards became so fashionable, and, 
it raii't he admitted, are used here with a vigour which .goes fir to 
redeem tlio impropriety of their introduction. The details of tho win- 
dow's are better than is usual in this artists worts, and tho whole 
beats the impress of tho hand of a giant m Ait, but tinctured with tint 
vulgarity, from which giants, it is feared, are seldom, if ever, free. 

Giacomo Bururzi da Vignola,* one of the most celebrated nichitecf* _ 
of this period, not onlj adorned Rome with some of its nio-t olegitit 
Wildings, but, with In's contemporary I’MIadio,* may bo said to hare 
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completed the first period of tho' Renaissance. During the half-century 
that preceded their advent, the last remnant of Gothic feeling had been 
b.uiished fiom Italy, and the whole tendency of tho ngo was towards a 
revival of the Classic stylo- Tho architects of this epoch, however, 
had by no means consented, to a system of literal copying, hut hoped, 
out of the details and elegancies of Classic Art, to create a new and 
original style, adapted to their own purposes. 

Prom long and enthusiastic study of the great remnants of anti- 
quity, these two men became so imbued with admiration for the works • 
they were studying, that thoy never afterwards could emancipate 
themselves from tho feeling that Classical Art alone was worthy of 
study, and that it could not bo imitated with too great minuteness, or 
reproduced with too great exactness. Having in consequence thoi oughly 
mastered tho subject of their studies, they devoted their lives to for- 
warding what seemed to them so all-important, ‘ and, both by their 
writings and their piactico, they sought, and sought successfully, to 
fix the principles of their art on tho basis of this literal reproduction 
of tbe great models of antiquity. Not only did they fix tho exact 
proportions of each of tho so-called “Oidera,” and tho profile of every 
moulding, but they established canons for tho superposition of Oiders 
on one anothor, and in short fixed on tho Renaissance thoso principles 
which gave it its distinctive character, but which also ensured its 
eventual decay. Tho human mind cannot rest satisfied without pro- 
gress, and where the main principles of an art are fixed by arbitrary 
rules beyond appeal, men are driven to lizantrics in detail, in order to 
produce new effects, and the incongruities between the parts become 
daily innro and more apparent. This was not felt in the age of Vignola 
and Palladio, wlioso works, though generally tame, are always elegant, 
and by tho correctness of their classical details disarm tho ciitic, who 
is bound to judge of them by the standard according to which they 
were designed. 

At Romo Vignola was not fortunate in having any great work to 
design and cany out entirely by himself, though many of the palaces 
owo some of their greatest beauties to his assistance. There are 


sovornl small palaces, one especially in tho Piazza Navona; which 
display all the elegance of proportion ami beauty of detail which dis- 
tinguish this aiclntect. His best work, however, is perhaps the villa 
of Pope Julius, outside tire riamirnan Gate. lie did not comploto tho 
whole, but tiro facade (Woodcut No. 59) is certainly his, and displays 
thoso peculiarities of design which produced such an effect throughout 
Europe that every detail of this building may bo found rcneatcd°over 
and. over again on this side of the Alps. Theie is not perhaps much 
grandeur or any very remarkable feature about this design, but there 
13 an entire absence of bad taste or of any false principles, which in 


1 Modem architects by -tiuly of me-linnl 
catholnh, Ac., lore arrived «t preu^lT tbe 
K«ne »tige of f iso nation wufc their U mties 
which th«r predecessors of the ‘uteenthcen- 
tnrj rnche I m regirl toCIbsw Ait. They 


would of com se fwl indignant if told that their 
ilhut affections must shve the ^ f ,, # 
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that age is great praise. Another email sumracr-hotite called llio 
Yjgna, attached to tlu& \illa, is also partly of bis design, and the two 
together form perhaps the most elegant specimen of 'ilfo Architecture 
that Italy can hoast of. If there is not the same amount of elaboration 
in these as is found in any Gothic design, it is simply that they arc 
little more than one man’s contribution of thought — a Mcdneval design 
includes that of hundreds, if architects of that age had been content 
to follow the path pointed ont in such designs as these, the defects 
would very soon have been remedied, but to do so would have re- 
quired an amount of self denial which was hardly to he expected, and 
berfnmly was not obtained. 

Vignola’s groat work, however, and that by which ho is 1*est 
known, is the Palace of Cnprarola, which he built Rome thirty miles 
from Dome, for the Cardinal Alessandro Iamcso. The plan is unique, 
or ncarh so, being a pentagon, enclosing a cintihii court. Each of the 
five sides measures 1JO ft on plan, and the court i» «:.> ft. in diameter, 
while the three htories are each about .’d ft. in height, so that its 
dimensions are very considerable, and certunly quite sufficiently so 
for palatial purposes. The object of adopting the form here n-c d, was 
to give it a fortified or castellated appearance, as all citadels of that age 
were jientagons, and this palace is accordingly furnished with small 
sham bastions at each angle, which are snp]» ist<l to suggest that idea of 
defcnsibility, so dear to the builders of castellated mansion* at the pro* 
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sent flay. Alwvo the tcimco fanned liy theso bastions ami tlicir cur- 
tains, the jialnco rises in two grand stories of “ Orders," tbo lowoi 
arcaded in llic centre, tfio upper inclmling two stories of windows. 
Tills last is certainly a defect, but, notwithstanding this, tbo whole is 
so well designed, the angles are so bold, and tlie details aro so elegant. 
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that it is oi jo of llio fincht pilaees in Italy; and we iu.iy admire the 
ingcunity of the architect tho more, Ijccauso the pentagonal form 5s' 
singularly unfavonraWo to architectural effect externally, or to com- 
modious nirnttgcmcnts inside, and the bite nl-o is Mtch that from most 
\Kif«t.s It looks too high for its olh< r dimensions. But all these def'Cta 
have been overcome in a w inner that make* at regret that its architect 
"'.is not more employe*! on the great works of his day. At St. FetwV 
lie only ndded the two small cupolas, one on cacli bide of the dome, 
nnd made tome slight repairs or improvements to the other great 
churches of Home. 

The f ifnde of the Collegio della Sapienza, hnllt hy Giacomo della 
J’orta, in tlio a car 1375, deserve* to be quotes] as ouo of tlic most mc- 
ccssful of its clas* in Home, shoeing liow mncli maybe effected by 
mere }n~tacs> of pru[*>rtk<n and elegance of detail, and as /llns/raling 
the value of a solid nnd nnadonied Ixiscment to anything that can be 
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placed upon it. Unfortunately such examples are rare, and the temp- 
tation fo spread pilnstera over such a surface has rained half the facades 
of Italy. 

Of a very different character to the? is the Collegio Romano, toe 
farnde of which was built in the year 1582, by Bartolomeo Amuianati/ 
and which, though free from the defects of unmeaning Classical Jty, is 
designed in a style quite as uneonstructive, and far more devoid of 
eleg mee ; the whole fifade being divided into gigantic panels, enclos- 
ing groups of windows, but neither representing the external con- 
htruction nor internal arrangements. 

Nearly the same criticism applies, though in a somewhat less 
decree, to the great Borghese Palace, built from the desiens of 31 art in o 
Lun"hi the elder, ahont the year 1580. Its court) aid, however, i* 
singularly well proportioned, and a favourable example of what in 
mo*t cases is the most pleasing as well as the most characteristic 
feature of an Italian palace, though it is one that generally admits of 
less variety of design than any other part. Jn this instance however 
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11,0 objection is obviate! by one shlo of tlio coiutynul being an avcaile, 
only two stories in height, and opening into the garden, affording a 
pTospcct of scenic beauty ami variety from the three other sines. 



bj Cortlle of lie Burgh esc l'ul-K*. From LelarouiUy, 


The Laterano Palace (Woodcuts No. 31 and 32), built from designs 
of Dominico Fontana,* about this period (158G), is little bettor than a 
bad copy of the Fames©; the smaller scalo of its parts, and the fact of 
the cornice being cut up by a range of small square windows inserted 
in the frieze, destroying entirely the massive dignity of its prototype. 

The Barberini Palace, in so far as size or richness of detail is con- * 
cerhed, is one of the most remarkable of the Roman palaces ; hut un- 
fortunately its ai cbitects were Carlo Mademo, Borromini, * and Bernini, 3 
and -it was commenced at a time (1G2I to 1G30) alien Arcliitcctuie in 
Home had already begun to decline, and caprice to take the place of the 
simplicity of the school of Sangallo, or tlic purity of that of Vignola. 
Notwithstanding defects, both in design and detail, the dimensions of 
tliis palace are such as to give it an air of magnificence and its broken 
outline also lenders it more picturesque tban most of those of Rome. 


It may also be added in its praise, that each storey is carefully distin- 
guished by its own Order, and it has escaped the bad taste and bad 
grammar which Michael Angelo rendered fashionable. It may also 
ho remarked that it possesses another merit in common with most of 
the Homan palaces, of being finished and compile all round. Jn 
Venice, as remitted above, oven tbe best fiiyndes are generally only 
applipe*; if tbe design bo iclnmed nt all, it is only to the Mdent k 
one, or at most only tivo bays round the comer, and all tbe rest is 
mean and commonplace. Tliis is a sad mistake in an architect,,,,,! 
point of new, and detracts vciy considerably f.om the beauty of the 
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*1 1 would be tedious to attempt to enumerate all the other pafocea 
or civil buildings which continued to be erected at L’omc during the 
bcvcnteentli and eighteenth centuries. Many arc reruarkable“fbr their 
size, several by the richness of their facades, hut none of them can ho 
considered cither as objects worthy of admiration, or as models to be 
followed in designing others. 

. , It will be well, theiefore (at first at least), to fnm to the other cities 
of Italy which possess buildings of the earlier period of the Kennis-ranec, 
in ordci that we ra.13- understand wliat really were the aims of the 
architects of the period, and see how farytbpy succeeded in attaining 
to them. - r 

IV.- — VjC£N71- 

Vicenza is a city dear to all admirers of the Jtonnissnnce style, not 
only as being the birthplace of Palladio, but as containing by far the 
greatest number, as well as the most celebrated productions of his 
genius. Strange to say, it is not, however, in Vicenza tbit fhe*e can 
bo studied to the greatest advantage, as, unfortunately, most of them 
nrn of brick concealed tinder stucco, and nro constructed with wooden 
urcliit raves, and all thoohuns wo blune »o much in tlio /irebift cturo 
of (lie present il.ty. Tlio city, too, is now sunk into decay, and :n«*t 
of its palaces arc deserted, bo tint the building* tin. ni'-chca have on 
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air of «h!>l)Viy dcca;? most'ilcstructiYo to architectural effect, end are m 
consennenco hotter studied in drawings, and in the mvmhorlcss copies 
of thorn which exist in' this and other countries on this side of tlio 



An illustration of the Vnlmaiina Palace lias already been gi\cn 
(pago 2P, IVowlcut No. 7), n\,nu example of Palladianism in excess. 
Its defects, however, are cvcA 'more apparent on tho spot Jlian in the 
drawings, inasmuch as it is situated on one side of a street so narrow 
that it is impos'd bio to get far enough away to obtain a good view of 
it. .An architect might lie excused for exaggerating his details, if his 
building were to bo placed on one side of a very large piazza, or at the 
end of a a cry long xlsta; but in a narrow street the details of a facade 
ought to lw designed almost as if For an interior — ns things width 
must bo we n near, and can only be grasptd in detail. 

It is pnihiUc that t ho Ticne Palace owes its design, in part at least, 
to its proprietor. It is, howcier. alwajs published in Palladio's worts, 
nwd generally quoted m one of his most successful designs. All its 
parts arc indeed good in theurahes but they ore put togetlicr in u 
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manner by no mean? creditable to tlic architect. Hie ba*eniw; 
rusticated with more than ITercnJean boldness; bnt « lien it is 
ceiveil— which cannot bo conc-caled — that it is only brick covered x 
stucco, the effect is fur from pleasing, and it is less so when i 
considered that this tremendous rustication is only designed to sup) 
a range of delicate Corinthian pilasters. Between these, however, 
windows, rusticated with all the rudeness of the basement, bnt ag- 
the whole is crowned by an entablature belonging to the Corinth 
Ordt*. TaUadio’s taste redeems these incongruities to a certain exte 
but it was inexcusable to use such a rustication with the materi; 
employed, and still more so to combine a Corinthian Orderwith featm 
so little in accordance with its delicate elegance. 

Internally the arrangement is letter. The arcades of both stori 
are well proportioned and elegant, and though it would hare het 
better if the attic could have been omitted, it is well kept under, an 
therefore as little obtrusive as could lie expected. 



Elevation of Chltficalc r#tort, Vkinn. Krirtii IVILvlw . Arrhuiitura. 


It is seldom, howoacr, that Palladio confined hinisclC to a sing*'* 
Order it} only one storey. In the Vrdrnarina and JlarKarnno it run' 
through two; and as in the court of the Carita at Venice we find > n 
the Forto Palace, that the court is surrounded by twenty great column' 
of the Composite Order, supporting, at half their height, a p-dlerr, n« 
Corinthian pilasters stuck to their backs. A moro common arrange- 
ment in Palladios buildings was to place one Order a bin C the otlu-J. 
In the wings of the Cluericate Palace, where botli stand fioe, tin' 
comparatively unobjectionable , but in the centre, where the npP 0 *’ 
Order is filled in with windows, and consequently the solids are place 4 
'over the voids, the effect is most impleading. At Vicenza this K I10< ‘ 
-withstanding, considen.il one of Palladio * bo-t design*- and ibis «*♦ 

* cently l>ocu pat into a state of thorough repair, nnd appropriated ** 
the museum nnd picture-gallery of the town. It is therefore seen *"• 
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Palladio designed and finished it, and tlio result is ceitainly very un- 
worthy of his fame. A building open and weak at the angles, and 
solid in the centre, is always unsatisfactory, though the defect occurs 
in tho Yalmarina and others of his designs; but when we add to this 
that tho centre is full above,, and weak below, we have piobably 
cuumciatcd all tho worst dements that can well be introduced into 
tho arrangement of a design. Nothing, in fact, redeems this fa^ado 
but that exquisite proportion of parts, and that indefinable elegance of 
detail, which disarm the critic of Palladio’s works, and, in spite of 
the worst possible designs, still leave a pleasing impression on tho 
mind of tl»e spectator. 

Taking it all in all, tho annexed design for the Barhvrano Talaco 
perhaps shows Palladio’s stylo to tho best advantage. The proportion 
of the Orders one to another is good, so is that of the solids to the voids, 
and tho whole has a palatial ornamental air, and with as little falso 
decoration as is perhaps 
compatible with the style. 

Still it certainly would 
have been better if the 
figures over the pediments 
and tho wreaths dependent 
from tho brackets had been 
omitted ; or, if more orna- 
ment was desired, panel- 
ling or patciTB would have 
supplied their place as 
effectually and far more 
appropriately. 

Ono of this architect’s 
most admired designs is 
tho Itohmda, or Villa del 
Capra, in the neighbour- 
hood of this city. It is a 
square of about 70 ft. each 
way, with a recessed poi- 
tico on each face, of the 
Ionic order, and enclosing 
a domical apartment of 
JJO ft. diameter in the cen- 
•fro. 3t is perhaps the 
most classical ami temple- % | 
like design ever applied 

to Domestic Architecture, a jitrUrwo nuicc.i vi^na. r™, r a!1 
and Ins in consequence 



l,ccn so ranch admired .hat i„ this country it Iras been repeated four 
or firo times over, ami copies, more or less enact, arc found in everj- 

r *"'•*-* tuwol,; 



country of Europe. It certainly is not suited to domestic purposes 
especially in northern climes ; hut there is n chann about it wliich it i* 
impossible to deny, and it possesses as few offences a "ain't constructive 
propriety as any design of tlio sort which has yet been produced, and 
may safely be regarded as one of tbc most successful efforts of this 
architect's genius. Its situation, foo, is such as almo't to excuse it 
from the charge of affectation in applying Temple Architecture (ft 
domestic purposes, for it stand* on a rounded grassy knoll, seen from 
below on all sides, and fits mo*t gracefully to its situation. Anything 
less regular or less monumental would have been out of place there, 
but the copies of it that exist in this country have none of them thi* 
excuse, and without such a site a four-porticoed house must always 1« 
more or less an anomaly 

If we take into consideration the difficulties Falkulio had to tn- 
counter, we must feel that lie showed even more talent in tho manner 
in which he rebuilt the arcades round the Jlediievjil basilica of hi* 
native city than he displayed in yvorks already noticed. In order to 
understand yyliat ho had to do litre, it is necessary to cast a gkinco at 
tho basilica of Padua, which still retains its pointed -arc lied arcade* 1 * 
and if yve compare the two, we shall see at once not only how sneer's- 
fully Palladio adapted the new mode of decoration to the old form, but 
yyhy the Italians so willingly and so enthusiastically abandoned their 
Mcdiajval style for the rey ived Classical. We, on this side of the Afp*- 
had not their excuse, for our Gothic was an elegant and jvrfi-el sfyh** 
theirs an incomplete and clumsy borrowing from the northern natn ns. 

$o much is this the case, that c\« n noyv the veriest Janoi**' 
Medhcval Art must admit the superiority' of the external ap}» anti«“ 


of the Viccntine oyer the Paduin losilicn as they now stand. 

One of tho great difficulties f’nIhJio had to contend yvfth 
lie was obliged to mate one oj’cning of In'* arcade oorn-sj«uuI with * w " 
openings of the hall This obliged him to widen his mv-ub-c more than 
wo* quite desirable, but, eu» they had nothing to carry lx w>«'l »'*rir 
<»«n yt eight, this U «inijwnifir<.!t of JmJe cons* quonc*?; and by btxi*-- 
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ing tho entablature over his principal Order, he showed^b'at it had 
really no work to do. This spreading of the seven central arcades 
enabled him to contract the anglo ones, so as to accentuate and givo 
strength exactly where it was wanted, and so to take off all that 
appearance of weakness, which, as noted above, is so common a fault 
in his designs, and makes the pains ho has taken to avoid it here all 
tho more remarkable. 

Had Palladio done nothing else than this arcade, his fame would 
have stood higher than it docs, and justly so ; for, take it all in all, it 
is perhaps not too much to say that what lie added to this great hall 
is the happiest adaptation of Classical Ait to modem purposes which 
has yet been executed in Europe, and, though not faultless, it is on the 
whole loss open to animadversion tlxan any design of modem times. 

If, indeed, all Palladio's designs wero as beautiful and as appro- 
priate as this, we should haxe little fault to find either with the stylo 
lie adopted or his modo of applying it. But the task ho imposed on 
himself, or rather that his age imposed on him, was one that no human 
iugcmiity could successfully perform . it vas to adapt the Temple 
Architecture of an exfinct civilisation to the Ecclesiastical, tho Muni- 
cipal, and Domestic Arcliifectnro of liis own time. That he failed is 
not to ho wondered at; on the contrary, he deserves all praise for tho 
extent to "hich ho did succeed. Wo are always pleaded in his works 
by the exidento of a refined and cultivated mind, joined with the 
innate perception of proportion and fitness xxhich constitute the arclti- 
tccruial faculty. We never sco in them the broken pediments or con- 
torted mouldings of Michael Angelo, or the un.struct«ind caprices of 
Borromini or (Inariui. Every feature and every moulding is 
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situated in thc-c places are nut |»eihapH worthy of all tlie praise that 
li.us been lavished on them, Ihey form a splendid gioup, ,l,, d haxou 
local individuality and clumeter which render them an interesting 
study when considered in juxtaposition with the other cities whoso 
buildings have just l>cen alluded to. 

Galc.is*>o Aktau, 1 who was (bo architect of nine-tenths of tho most 
remarkable buildings of Genoa, bad none of tho classical elegance of liis 
contemporaries Palladio and Vignola;, but bis stylo was alijo free from 
(lie incongruities ■which their blind admiration of tho antique induced 
them sometimes to introduce into their designs. lloing; on tho other 
band, milch more of an architect nud less of a painter than Michaol 
Angelo, ho never fell into those unconstructivo absurdities- which dis- 
figure all tho buildings of that great man. IIo never ran gigantic 
pilasters through two or three stories, ami then stuck attics on tho top 
of them, so as to falsify tho construction of the whole. 

Tho leal merit of tho Genoese palaces is that they really are 
what they frccm. If pilastcis are used, they are mcro decorations. 
Pillars are never introduced when not wanted; and, above all, tho 
eornico is always tlio principal feature of tho design, and always at 
tho top of tho wall — attics being almost unknown in Genoa; and 
windows are only introduced when and where tlioy aro wanted. With 
theso elements it is' difficult to fail; and Alessi only wanted a little 
more oleganco in designing his details, and a little bettor material to 
work with, in order to have attained a great success. The last men- 
tioned is ip fact one of tho principal defects of the Genoese buildings, 
though not tiro fault of tho architect; for, though it is usual for tourists 
to talk glibly of tho marble palaces of Genoa, it is a melancholy fact 
that, except some of the black and white mcdiroval edifices, (hero is 
not a single fagodo in tho city built wholly of that material. 

About ono-thiid of tho Genoese palaces are plain buildings of rubble 
masonry, covered with stucco — the windows without dressings, and the 
fagade with scarcely au ornamental feature except the porch and tho 
cornices. The intention was, not only to paint the architectural 
mouldings on the stucco, but to paint frescoes between them. This has 
been done in many instances, hut in some it is so completely washed 
off tliat it is difficult to dotcct tho traces of it , in some it exists in so 
faded a condition that tho subject can hardly bo made out; and in 
others it flares forth in all the staring vulgarity of pretentious newness. 

Ono of the best examples of this style is tlio Palazzo Durazzo in 
tbo Strata Balbi. It is very doubtful whether its painting was ever 
carried out, and it certainly is better without it. To make a building 
of this class effective requires considerable dimensions, tho openings 
largo and as few' as possible, and a cornice of bold projection ; but with 
these elements^ it may be both grand and beautiful, and possess all the 
principal requirements of architectural excellence. Though as plain 
and devoid of ornament as it is almost possible for any design to be, 
this one is as effective and as pleasing as any palaco in tho city. 


1 15om 1500; died 1572. 
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apparently for the purpose for winch it was' designed, and always with 
elegance ; anil generally the solids are so 'cell proportioned to tbfi 
voids tint tlio stability seems perfect, and llio proportions of the 
masses are nbo generally' welllxilancod. Against all this we have to 
remark that in nine cases ont of ten the construction is one thing, 
the ornamentation totally distinct from it. This, it ia true, was an 
inherent part of tho problem, hut, where it exists, true and satisfactory 
Architecture is impossible. Tin’s was not the care with the early 
I Jorentino or the early' Roman Art, but it became to wherever the 
Orders were used to tlio extent and with the importance which 
Palladio gave them, nnd which, in fact, is tho came of all the defects 
of his architecture, nnd of that of his K-hooJ. 


V.— Guru. 

No city of Italy is more favourably situated for architectural dis- 
play* titan Genoa, nnd, had its advantages been properly availed of. 
nothing would have been finer than tho amphitheatre of palaces which 
might Lave arisen around her bay*. Unfortunately, those which do 
lino its shores nnd are seen front tho sea aro nil tho older and lew 
ornamental buildings, which have in modem times been dreadfully, 
mutilated and disfigured ; first to widen the quay, and next to convert 
them into hotels and to other utilitarian uses, to which they are now 
almost without exception applied. 

No two places in Italy form so marked a contrast in all their prin- 
cipal features as tho rival cities of Venice and Genoa. In the fir**’® 
is flat and levelled by the water-line of her streets; tho other iiara/ 
possesses a foot of level ground, and half the streets aro impassible Tor 
carriages, from their steepnesb. In Venice all is silence and decay; ® 
Genoa all is bubtle and noise, and the traveller Las difficulty ® 
preventing himself being run over in tbe principal streets -J n *» ® 

enough for two carriages to pass, and not sufficiently so to 0 
trottoirs to be abstracted from tho carriage-way. Tho Architecture 
the two cities is even more strongly contrasted. Venice J5 * u 
Medimval palaces of most romantic interest , Genoa has not one wo 3 
of notice. 11 hen Venice adopted the Renaissance stylo, she tisei 1 
with an aristocratic elegance that relieves even its most fantastic f° r ®* 
in the worst age. In Genoa there is a pretentious parvenu MiJgan y 
in even the best examples, which offends in spite of considers o 
architectural merit. Their size, their grandeur, and their grouping 
may force us to admire the palaces of Genoa; but for real beauty, or 
architectural propriety of design, they will not stand a moments co®* 
parison with the contemporary' or earlier* palaces of Florence, 1*°®°' 
or Venice. . 

The true palatial magnificence of the city is confined to a _ ra,, = 
of narrow streets at the back of the town— tlio Strode lAdbf, Notn#» 
and Nnovissima— which in tho sixteenth century were added to ^ 
These, with the exception of one or two small, confined Fiazzi. « >nl ’ 
prise all that Genoa is most celebrated for; and, though tic pl jCC “ 
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situated in tlieso places are not perhaps worthy of all the praise that 
has been lavished on them, they foim a splendid group, and have a 
local individuality and cliai actor which lender them an interesting 
study when considered in juxtaposition with the other cities whoso 
buildings have just been alluded to. 

Galcasso Alcssi,* who was tho architect of nine-tenths of the most 
remarkable buildings of Genoa, had none of tho classical elegance of his 
contemporaries 1‘alladio and Vignola - r hut his stylo was also free from 
the incongruities which their blind admiration of the anti quo induced 
them sometimes to introduce into their designs. Being; on tho other 
hand, much more of an architect and less of a painter than Michael 
Angelo, ho never foil into those unconstructivo absurdities' v, kick dis- 
figure all tlio buildings of that great man. He never ian gigantic 
pilasters through two or three stories, and then stuck attics on tho top 
of them, so as to falsify tho construction of the whole. 

The leal meiit of tho Genoese palaces is that they really are 
what they seem. If pilasters are used, they are mere decoiations. 
Pillars arc never introduced when not wanted; and, above all, the 
cornice is always tlio principal feature of the design, and always at 
tho top of tho wall — attics being almost unknown in Genoa ; and 
windows aio only intioduced when and where they are wanted. With 
these elements it is difficult to fail ; and Alessi only wanted a littlo 
more elegance in designing his details, and a littlo better material to 
work with, in order to hare attained a great success. The last men- 
tioned is ip fact one of the principal defects of the Genocso buildings, 
though not the fault of the aicbitcct; for, though it is usual for tourists 
to talk glibly of the marblo palaces of Genoa, it is a melancholy fact 
that, except some of tho black and white mediaeval edifices, there is 
not a hinglo fupnlo in tho city built wholly of that material. 

About ono-tliird of tho Genoese palaces are plain buildings of nibble 
masonry, covered with stucco — flic window's without dressings, and the 
facade with scarcely an ornamental feature except the porch and tho 
cornices. Tho intention was. not only to paint the architectural 
mouldings on the stucco, hut to paint frescoes between them. This has 
been dono in many instances, but in some it is so completely washed 
off that it is difficult to detect tho traces of it ; in some it exists in so 
faded ft condition that tho subject can hardly be made out; and in 
others it flares forth in all tho staring \ulgarity ot pretentious newness. 

One of tho best examples of this style is tho Palazzo Durazzo in 
tho Strada Balbi. It is very doubtful whether its painting w'as over 
earned out, and ix certainly is bettor without it. To raako°a building 
of this class effective requires considerable dimensions, tho openings 
largo and as few as possiblo, and a cornice of hold projection ; but with 
tlieso elements it may bo both grand and beautiful, and possess all the 
principal requirements of architectural excellence. Though as plain 
and devoid of ornament ns it is almost possible for any design to be 
this one is as effective and as pleasing as any palace in the city. 

1 lV«m 150U; die,; 1572 
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In a second class all Ujc orninicnt* that wtrc painted in the first 
nro carried out in htncco; " hich is certainly an improvement on joint, 
l>Ht, in the hands of Gnleasso Ale&>i, is frequently offensive from its vul- 
garity, though fortunately nut from its want of constructive propriety. , 
The Muuicipalita in the Strada Xuova, formerly tlio Falazro Tnrsi • 
Ilona, is the mast admired example of this. The dimensions of this 
and llio lhinzzo l 'a lice are very nearly identical; their extent, 
measured from the extremities of the wing*, 1 wing about 200 fact. 
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their height 85 feet, and their design is al-o very similar; bat the 
ornaments of tho Municipality give it a striking effect of nclwess and 
"mndour, which is considerably aided by the narrowness of ibe street, 
or rather lane, in which it is situated. 

In a third class the dressings of the windows and doonray®, and in 
a few even the string courses, are of marble; but tffe expense of die 
material has apparently induced the architects who have used it fo ‘o 
pare down the projections that, instead of being an advantage, the 
buildings in which it is employed * re the Iea»t satisfactory of alt. J* 
may ho°addcd that a great deal that looks like marble at first sight ts 
in reality merely paint, and by no means well done. 
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Taben "by itself, the most magnificent of. tho palaces of Genoa is 
that formerly known as the Durazzo (Marcello), now the Itoyal Palaeo, 
with si fanatic in the Strafia Balbi 300 ft. in length. Its style is similar 
to that of- the Municipalita (Woodcut No. 71), but its height, about 
75 ft., is hardly sufficient to itsjength, and would not he so if it 
could ever bo seen in 
fiont; but, being, as 
usual, in a nanow > 
street, this defect is 
not apparent. Its de- 
tails nro all designed 
on iho largest scale, 
and tho composition of 
the whole f.i$ndo 'so 
hold, and, it must bo 
added, so honest, that 
tho effect is on tho 
wliolo satisfactory. 

Tho Ducal • Palace 
sWw almost entirely re- 
built after tho firo in 
tho year ,1778, and may 
be considered as movo 
Drench than Italian in 
design. It is, however, 
n sory elegaht build- 
ing, though most of its 
pillars arc only painted 
marble. Its great hall 
is the finest room in tho 
city. 

One of Alcfcsi'a pri n- 
clp-il works is tho Co- 
i ega I’alacc, one of tho 
largest, and generally 
considered ono of the 
handsomest in Genoa, 
tho facade being a 
square of nlwnt 9.1 ft. in width and height, but divided into seven stories 
externally, three Wing in tho Vu-ement. vw o under the lower Order, one 
under tho next, nud tho last between the consoles of the cornice. Only 
the architrave of the lower Order is left between the two, and the whole 
decoration is so « vidontly applied only to cover n space with which it 
has no construct* e affinity, that the effect is very unsatisfactory. 

'Hie l’»l u*e, will to lx* b\ tin* same architect, is more pleasin'*- 
as it consists in the garden front of two wdlsk fined*, tones ornamented 
with Orders, w tth nreh. s I* tw een. On the b,« or storey are Doric pillara 
and a rich frieze crowns the upper or Corinthian order. Towards the * 
street there is considerable abduy dispLmd i n the way the central 
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block is kept back, oad the courtyard with ifs two via-, thrown forward 
to the front There is in fact more light and shade, and more variety 
of design, in this palace than in any in Genoa ; and, if its details were 
a little more pure, it might challenge comparison in some res?>eets wifi 
any m Italy, The same architect built the Xercari, Grimaldi, and 
Jiistimam Talaces, and, in fact, happening to live at a moment of 
ynnwonted prosperity, and when a great extension of the city was taking 
I'^ce m the direction of the Strode Balbi and Xuora, he "has left Ms 
mark more essentially on the place than any of his successors. 

In addition to other peculiarities it may he mentioned that many of 
tho greater palaces of the city are painted red ; some green, some blue, 
and a great many yellow. All this prod aces in that climate a rich and 
sparkling effect, very taking at fi n,t sigh t; though it can hardly be 
denied tliat using coloured materials must he a more legitimate mode 
of prodocing an architectural e fleet than merely jviinting the mouldings 
on plaster. The tact is that the imposing appearance of these palaces 
is mainly duo to the situations in which they arc found. Nothing can 
well be more startling'' than to see six, eight, or ten great palaces, each 
standing separately, in a street barely tfO ft. in width, or to find in 
narrow lanes and small courts, great palatial masses six and seven 
stories in height, covered with ornament, and crowned by massno 
cornices, which you stand so close beneath that their effect i« doubled 
by the angle under which they are seen. 

By far thejnost beautiful feature of the greater palaces of Genoa i- 
their courtyards, though these, architecturally, consist of nothing bat 
ranges of arcades, resting on attenuated Doric pillar--. The*o are 
generally of marble, sometimes grouped in pain;, and too frequently 
w ith a block of an entablature over each under the springing of the 
arch ; but, notwithstanding theso defects, a cloistered court is always 
and inevitably pleasing, even if not beautiful in detail, and, if com- 
bined with gardens and scenery beyond, which i« generally the care in 
this city, the effect, as seen from tho streets, is so poetic as to disarm 
criticism. All that d.ue to be said is tliat, licautiful as they are, with 
i little more taste oml judgment they might line been ten times m-ire 
3o than they art* liow. 

A njflro pleasing class of design Uian tho greater buildings } a * 1 
3 escribed are the smaller palaces such as tho Bilbi, Mari, and l>*j *•' 
Urignolft. each with seven windows in front, three receded in tin' 
entre, anil two in each wing, in the two first nsnnrf pnijecrtrg" •«* 
trout of ther centre, and carried only to tho height of the princip* 
storey, and, consequently, with a terrace roof, but, win tin r h> ure* 
or not, tho whole forms a most ph v-iug composition, p«cnliar t.* <*» 
and exhibiting her sty le of Architecture ond< r in* uv plrn*-iri 2 a»j*ee.. 

But even these are not such a* would i critii#'n « Ire ^ * r 
would ho tolerated if erected ot the present day. 

Tdtin- it altogether, the sto.ly *f the 1‘aJatul Anlnu-cture * 

Genoa is 'ns insfructite as *lbai <,f any oilier city of Jtdy. 
neither ki beaut ifnl iwr M»~nten*tii*g ai that < f * >rnl «fl* ra. 1 **' 

Genocre pihtevs are remarkable, first, f r tb->r u». and the I *rg* 
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of tlieir parts — qualities which aro immensely ^exaggera ted l>y the 
narrowness of tho streets and courts in which thoy me situated. They 
have also the immense advantage of standing fiec, each by itself, hut 
still in close proximity to tho next : thus the grouping produces an 
effect of magnificence in the whole which adds to the importance of 
each ; and they aro also, as a rule, free from any attempt to imitate 
or reproduce classical or any other models. , - 

Against these must be placed tho badness of the mateiial, tho 
coarseness and fiequently the incongruity of tho details, and that 
sometimes their architecture is either only painted in, or accentuated 
by paint, with a crudeness very closely approaching to vulgarity. If 
iu addition to theso defects tho "Orders" had been allowed to govern 
the designs to the extent they were made to do so in other cities, tho 
effect would have been most painful ; but because they are palaces, 
and palaces only, and because their windows, Iheir doors, and, above 
all, their cornices, are in their right places, nud in due subordination 
to ono another, all these defects are overlooked, and thb ihlpression 
tho Genoese palaces generally produce is one of almost unmitigated 
admiration. 


VI.— Maxi ca. 

Tli© Palazzo del T6 has acquired Bnch celebrity that it is im- 
possible to pass it over in a history of Architecture ; blit no building 
over less merited its fame than it docs. Originally it a as intended a*} 
a stable, or rather as a sort of lnrating-box outside the walls of Mantua ; 
and Gittlio ltonffino was employed, most appropriately, by the Mar- 
quis rredexigo Gonzaga, to paint portraits of his favourite horses on 
tho walls of tho only largo apartment tho building then posseted. 
Alio Marquis was, it seems, so pleased with tho result of tho exiieri- 
ment, that tho palace was extended to what we now see it, and all tlm • 
principal rooms adorned with frescoes by Giulio or his pupils. Th 0 ti~h 
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these are as vnlgnr ns most of the jm, dilations or this ovriraM artist 
it nay be that they entitle the building to some of the notoriety it iu- 
aeqmred ; bnt its arehitectnre certainly is such that, if found ebwrlicre, 
,atul tinder another name, no one would turn to look at it. 

The building is nearly a square, externally 160 ft. by Igf. ft., and 
i J0 ft - 111 height to the fop of the cornice. It is rusticated throughout 
in coarse stucco, and, besides this, its onfy ornament consists in a range 
of mean Doric pilasters , spread sparsely over the surface, and sur- 
mounted by a Boric entablature of very ordinary design, between 
these pilasters are two ranges of windows, the low er ones of fair 
dimensions, and, above these, a range of square a ft ic-Iooking openings. 
Throughout half the palace these last are mere shams, the principal 
rooms occupying the whole height of the building, where one range 
consequently only was' required, and liad it been adopted might haw 
given a dignity to the design, in which it is now so sadly deficient. 
Internally, the building surrounds a court of the same design, nbont 
120 ft. square, from which a loggia leads, across a bridge, into a garden 
with architectural embellishments. This loggia is in fact the only 
architectural feature of any merit in the whole building. Its propor- 
tions are good, its ornaments well designed, and the colours Judiciously 
applied, bnt it is ‘very small, and only in stucco. The charm of the 
palace, in so far as Architecture is concerned, depends on the coffering 
and colouring of the ceilings, winch display an amount of design, and 
of f.uicy combined with elegance, seldom seen chew here, and con«e- 
qnently worthy of all praise, but they will not suffice to redeem the 
huilding from tho reproach of being, externally at least, of the tamest 
commonplace as an architectural design. If we a^ume that painting 
- is tho proper mode of ornamenting interiors, it is the painter, not tho 
architect, that must decide how far this is or is not a sucoc^ful spoci* 
men of the art. But this does not ofTcct tho criticism that may !*• 
applied to the extenor, avhich is only coarsely yellow-washed, and 
i* not entitled to tho admiration generally bestowed ujwn it by those 
who admire tho works of the painter in the halls it encloses. 

IfGiuIio ITomano was forced to tamo his fancies in the dtricnrf 
this structure, ffe gave full rein to them in the de-ign of the facade 
of the Palazzo C'olJoredo in this city, which he adorned with gigantic 
can at ides, of tho vulgarost and most fantastic design conceivable* 
Nothing that Michael Angelo ever did was so exaggerated *>' •hi'- 
With all bis fault*, lie never employ ul great gn-te»qw? «* 

stncco as a means of producing an effect appropriate to a twhh rr.ia * 
palace in the street of a city. 

\\ hen such ihmgs were done to car Jr t» the ago of the Pmai^-uicr. 

<>ne cannot but feel grateful to l'ullvlio, and ‘others of hi* school. f*>r 
bringing back Art within the l-mnds of moderation ; for. however t*r-e 
Mmi”oFtlicir designs may Is?. the worst of them it Jitter than s nth a 
m-htraarc i.ranljarity as we find in this and wme i tlur t f de.;g*J« 
oFthe early -part of the sixteenth centnrr. 


< it** i in i -te. 
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VII.— Milas. . 

During ilio -whole of the Kcnaissance' period Milan continued to be 
one of the most important and richest cities of Northern Italy ; peihaps 
even relatively moro so than during the Mcdi.uval period, during 
which, however, eho was able to erect tho finest Gothic chmch in 
Italy. Yet, strango to say, thero is scarcely any city in tliat country 
so doficient in examples of architectural magnificence as Milan con- 
tinued to he during tho whole of this period. Sho produced no archi- 
tect, gave famo or namo to none, and does not possess any specimens 
of Hcnaissanco Art on which we dwell with pleasure, or lovo to quote, 
as calling np reminiscences of beauty ; the one obvious exception to 
this being the great court of the Ospidalo Grande, which is ono of 
tho most remarkable buildings of its class of that, or indeed of any age. 



GrMl G>urt uf ihe Utxpllal *1 Milan From a rbuiograph 


It was commenced in the yeui 14d(>, by Francesco Sfurza, and Ins 
wife Bianca, nearly on “the scale on which we now- see it completed 
but they only lived to finish the northern wing, consisting of four 
courts comprised in a square, of about 340 ft. each way. Considering 
the ago at which it was erected, the design is much more Medimval than 
might bo expected, especially from a Florentine architect like Filaretc 
" “ "f n,,tI, ? r - AU the raWl arc : , a • 

adorned mil. qnasi-Gotlno mmil.bnp.. and internalize nrcjdei flat 
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smroiind (he courts IMrfako nrnch more of dtedteral than tier do of 
nenaissM.ee design. They are so bn® up ntnr. and so dibfcwtd hr 
additions, that it is ditlicnlt to jujgc of their effect, b„t enough can 
• Btl11 ‘ )e made out io *hat, when new, tha-e courts ma*t have been 
as appropriate to their purposes as they were effective in an architec- 
tural point of view. 

To the northern face of this block Bramanfc added .a portico or 
corridor of the Ionic order, hearing arches, and lie tuny either hare 
added a portion of the upper corridor, or at least left the design for it ; 
but there the matter rested till the rear 1G21, when, a Urge ram of 
money laving been Jett to the charity by a Dr. Carc.mo, the architect 
Ilicbini was employed to erect the central court. Hith a degree of 
taste and modesty as commendable as it is unusual, he resolved to 
complete Bramante’a design round the three other side*, and this i* 
done so literally that, except the window-dressings and Some other 
details, in which wo detect the seventeenth century, the whole design 
of the conrt maybe ascribed to Bramante. It is by far the finest thing 
of its kind in Italy. In Spain there are some that equal, if they do not 
surpass it ; but, except the court of the T cnetian Palace at Pome, and 
one or two other less Important examples, there is really nothing to 
compare with it in Italy. 

The dimensions of this court are 243 ft. by 220, from one five of 
the colonnade to the other, and it possesses nineteen arches on the one 
side and twenty-one on the other; these dimensions being nlni'v-t 
greater than the design can well sustain. Its great beauty, however, 
consists in the proportion of the two superimposed colonnades one to 
another, and of all the parts to the work they have to perform. The 
effect is due, even more than this, to the amount and exrjui«itc Iieaiify 
of the details with which the whole is covered, and its great crowning 
cornice is perhaps, for the situation it occupies, the most »ncccs>ful 
instance of design of this age which Italy povcs.-e«. In a smaller conrt 
such a cornice would bo too deep and too bold, but here its propor- 
tion* are as ncir perfection as can well bo conceived, and all it' 
details form a triumph of the nrt of design. 

The external facade towards the street was added at the sure time, 
and, by n singularity fonnd nowhere else, the punted arches of 
Filarete’s design were rci>ented here, with only Mich ni'riifi cations tf 
detail as it i* difficult to detect, but. strange to say, thoj are i nea**-d in a 
design which bespeaks most unmistakably the date of the seventeenth 
century, to which it I o long-. The efle-tf of this is not so nnph-irirg 
as mfobt be expected from thin incongruity of part*, though it might 
have liecn liettcr had they f*ccn brought .t little more into lunanny- 
The third p ortion of the Hospital has been r« 'tuple trJ in more 
modem times, and in a st) le so utterly lame and hutch** that it cenU 
only he fonnd in Milan of all Italian citn «. 

Among the jiabitv* of this city, the most original, if ir-t the »>*• 
ImtifoW'tb' o~<- <" ">*>' '• '■ '1- fil-- 1 ' 1 ' 
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the Scala, and now used as the Custom-liouso. Tho principal fa^ado 
is divided into three well-defined stories, and ornamented with pilasters, 
and a profusion of decoration, not certainly in tho best taste, but never 
offensively vulgar and unconstructional. Its peculiarity is that it looks 
moio like our Elizabethan, or as if erected in wliat might be called the 
lloidelberg style, it has so liltlo affinity with tho principal contempo- 
rary works in Italian cities. The courtyaid is equally ovcidone with 
ornament, but tlio wholo is singularly picturesque, and so fi ee from 
emus of design, that wo can forgiro a little tendency ton aids the 
grotesque in a country wliero tameness and classicality are the beset- 
ting sins of tho designers. 

The Brora possesses some good points of design, but is indebted to 
its size more than to any other cause for its effect ; and tho Bioletto, 
. or Palazzo dolla Citta, exhibits somo pleasing bits of detail. It is an 
early specimen of tlio llenaissance style, hut is too small, anil too 
confined in situation, to display mncli architectural grandeur, so that 
all it attains to is a certain amount of picturesqucnoss, which is 
seldom wanting in buildings of its age. The Royal and Archbishop’s 
Palaces, which occupy' the wholo of the south side of tlio piazza in 
which tho Cathedral stands, and the new buildings which form its 
eastern side, aie all large enough, and with a sufficiency of ornament, 
to make them important in an arcliitectuial point of view, but are of 
such commonplace design as to bo unwoithy of notice. In almost any' 
other city of Italy they would have arrested attention, hut Milan was 
either too German, or at all events too inartistic, to bo able to avail 
herself of her opportunities. 

VIII. — Turin*, Naplks, Ac. 

Turin possesses littlo tliat need ancst tho student of Architecture ns 
a fine ait. Ono of her earliest aichitects was Guarini, 1 a man who 
out-llerodcd Borromini in tho theatrical style of liis art, and always 
sought to produce effects which might startle and sometimes please 
on tlio stage, but which mo absolutely destructive when applied to so 
permanent an art as tliat of Architecture. Ho was succeeded by’ Ivara 
ami Yanvitclli, men with as little feeling for Art as can well be 
imagined, but whose good fortune it was to live in an ago when tho 
art was at its lowest ebb — so low that their productions were univer- 
sally admired by their contemporaries, and they were consequently 
everywhere employed. 

Tho Casexta. Palace at Naples was cTected by tho latter, who had 
there such an opportunity as had not fallen to any architect in Italy* of 
his day, it being the largest and most nobly decorated palace executed 
in that country einco the Renaissance. Tho building (Woodcut 
- * *0 ’ waft commenced in 1752, and is an jmmenso rectangle, 7C(J ft. 

long by 500 ft. wide, and J25 ft. high from tho ground to the top of 
the balustrade. , At each angle there is a square paviliofi^nnd a Inch 


• Born 16 ’4; died 1631. 
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may liavo been, tlioy never committed flic absurdity of cutting a slice 
off one old building and planting it in front of a ‘new one, wholly 
irrespective of either its use or" appropriateness. Though they used 
the Outers everywhere,' they wero the Italian, not the Latin Orders ; 
and, though* oven these’ seldom exactly expressed the construction, 
they were always interwoven with it, and pretended, at least, to repre- 
sent it. They wero, consequently, in Italy, far less offensive 'than the 

• great unmeaning poiticoes with which wo in England- seek to adorn 
our chn'rehes^our palaces, and our civil buildings. - Neither have tile 
Italians over attempted such a Revival as the Madeleine or the Walhalla, 
and, generally speaking, the’ revival of Greek Ai t, which at one time 
Vas so fashionable with us and the Germans, is ntteily unknown to 
them. Whether freed Italy ia to pass through this stage of Ait, yet 

* remains to bo soon. Lot tis hope she will benefit by the experience of 
the other countries of Europe, and that she may also escape the Gothic 
mania, 'which is proving so fatal to real progress in Art. This, indeed, 
sho may probably do, as sho lias no Mediaeval stylo of her own of which 
sho has any great reason to bo proud; unless, indeed, it should happen, 
by ono of thoso caprices which are only too common in Art when once 
it swerves from- the trno path, info mere copying, that the Italians 
should take it into their heads to borrow a French or English stylo, in 
return for tbo strange ;epccimens of bad Art wo nro now importing so 
freely ft om Italy. 

If tbo Italians remain truo to themselves, no nation in Europo has 
so fiuo a chanco of attaining perfection in Architectural Art. Though 
the “ Orders ” may not bo applicable to all purposes of civil or eccle- 
siastical buildings, they are at least the native products of the Italian 
soil ; they are suited to the climate, and are hallowed by tho associations 
of the land, but they are not tbo only olemonts of the art to which tlioy 
belong. Tho misfortune of Italian Architectuio was that its professors 
in the sixteenth century studied tho remains of tho temples — tho 
domestic and civil buildings had nearly all disappeared — till they 
becamo pedants in their art, and enthusiastic for the doctrines of 
Vitruvius, whoso want of knowledge and of trno feeling for his art has 
rendered his influence so disastrous wherever it has been felt. The 
consequence was, that they not only pi escribed the use of columns 
for all places and purposes, but fixed their proportions and tho exact 
form of thoir details by canons which no one has since dared to dispute. 
All real invention was thus put a stop to, and originality could only 
be attained in the design of window-frames or panellings, and minor 
ornaments, which were turned over to the tender mercies of men 
who, freed from tho wholesome check of constructive necessity, sought 
to produce effects by the most uncontrolled wildness of decorative 
absurdity. 

Italy has only to go back to the inspirations which characterize 
the end of tho fifteenth and the dawn of tho sixteenth century, to 
base upon them a stylo which will bo as beautiful as it would Ijo 
appropriate to her wants and her climate. If sho will only attempt 
to revive the traditions of tbo great ago which is hallowed by tho 
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memories of Leonardo da Yinci and Raphael, of Diamante, SangriJo, 
and c*\en of Michael Angelo, she cannot go wrong. These men erred 
oecodonally from inexperience, and because the system tinder which 
the art was conducted in their days was such as to render su«s«s 
ini pe^ii ile; but their aspirations were right, and there was an impress 
of noblene-s on their works which ha» not since been surpassed. 

Sinco their time the history of Italian Art may be Fummed np in a 
few words. Paring the fifteenth centnry it was original, nppn'priate, 
and grand; dnring the sixteenth it became correct and elegant, though 
too often abo tinctured with pedantry; and in the reventeenth it hnde 
out into caprice and aficctation, till it became aj» bizarre as it was 
t/L-telcss. During the eighteenth it sank down to a uniform lev* I rf 
timid mediocrity, as devoid of life as it is of art.' In the present 
Centura* it has b'sn, if anything. Trench. Put now that the country 
is again a nation, and has a future before it, it n mains to be.W'.n 
what her Art will become. IF tho Italians are capable of freedom, an * 
of national greatness, their Architecture cannot fail to 1*2 a nflex c*f 
wbateser is great or good In tlioir diameter or Institutions. 
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The difficulties -which are mot at eveiy turn, when attempting to 
acquit© correct information with regard to the Mediaeval antiquities of 
Spain, aie increased tenfold Vrhcn wo come to examine the history of 
tlio Renaissance styles. The truth seems to he that up to a very recent 
period all architectural travellers in Spain were so fascinated by the 
elegance and picturesqueness of tho Moorish remains of Granada and 
Seville, or Cordova, that they could not be persuaded to look beyond ; 
and hook after book, frequently most supcibly illustrated, was pub- 
lished, not only in English and Ficncb, hut even in Spanish, to illus- 
trate these fascinating pioductions. lly degrees. tho subject has been 
worn threadbare ; and it has also been discovered that at Cairo, and 
throughout Anatolia, Persia, and India, there are examples in the same 
style far piuer and far more worthy of study than tho plaster glories' of 
the Spanish Moors. Tho result of this has been that Recently some 
attention has been paid— though only in a careless, sketchy way — to 
tho Mediieval antiquities of tho country ; and with the materials now 
available a tolerably correct judgment may be formed, not only as to 
the extent, but as to the principal characteristics of the Gothic buildings 
iu the Peninsula; it will however be many years before this mine is 
sufficiently worked out to induce expl orcis to turn their attention to tlie 
very unfashionable styles of the Renaissance. No traveller has yet 
visited Spain who had sufficient knowledge of Ai cliitecture to enable 
him to discriminate between what was good and what bad, or who 
had sufficiently enlarged views on the subject to enable him to appre- 
ciate tho relative value of the difleftnt styles of Art now found in tho 
country. We have hooks in abundance on the glories of tbe Alhambra 
and of Moorish Art generally — wo have latterly had some fine bursts of 
enthusiasm about tbe Cid, and Gothic Art in Spain — but for the Renais- 
sance we are left to the prosy twaddle of Ponz or the dry text of Caen 
Bermudez, which, though eminently useful to those who have tho 
buildings before their eyes, are worthless, from their deficiency in illus- 
trations, for tho purposes of stay-at-liomc explorers. Perhaps it may- 
be that there are good icasons for this indifference. It may } w 
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the Spaniards themselves are as inartistic ns they are deficient in some 
more important qualities. The Moors, who occupied the south, were, 
' we know, eminently artistic in all they did ; so were some of the 
northern nations, who penetrated across the Pyrenees in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and occupied the Asturias and Old 
Castile ; but as the’ one race w as expellc-d and the other absorbed, the 
Iberian element again came to the suiface, and, as it predominated. Art 
seems to have died out under the depressing influences of exclusive- 
ness and bigotry. Were the Iberians Semitic ? — or did they belong to 
- some even harder or less artistic race ? 

Whatever the cause, the result is nearly certain that, in so far as 
the Renaissance is concerned, it is only the fir>>t burst of it that is 
really worthy of much attention. The first symptoms of the new style 
displayed themselves during that period of exultation and of pride 
that followed on the fall of (Jranada, and the union of all Spain older 
the glorious tutelage of rerdinand and Isabella. It continued to 
flourish till nearly the death of Charles Y., a period during which 
Spain, from her discovery of the New World, and the position of her 
monarch's as the greatest sovereigns of Europe, combined with the 
energy of tho great men who then illustrated her councils, stood for- 
ward practically as tho leading nation of Europe. The enthusiasm 
and exultation .of the first half of the sixteenth century are wcll ex 
pres&ed in the buildings of that age, but they perished under the iron 
• rule of Philip II. During the reign of this monarch nothing was 
thought of by him but the extension of his dominions by whatever 
means this might be attained. The priesthood were bent on the acqui- 
-sition of tWt power. which the intolerance of the Spanish character 
and tho ^reafl of innovation enabled them to accumulate, and the l<nt> 
were engrossed* Tit tho’pureuit of those riches which the discovery u 
the New World had opened up to them. Art was not likely to flouri" 
in a nation .so occupied , and the cold academical productions ® 
Herrera arc only too trno a reflection of tho small fraction of th” 
national mind that could be spared for such purposes. What ".ilkm’ 
and Vignola did for Italian Art, Herrera 1 did for Spanish, but withon 
tho gentleness and elegance which characterised the works of these 
two architects. However grand or rich his works may he, there is 
human interest in- them: and it is hardly to bo wondered at that 
tourists look with indifTeienco on their cold formality. The Spaniards . 
themselves soon tired of it, and in tho seventeenth century broke o»t 
into a wildness of stylo which ont-llerrals tho absurdities of Rorromini. 
or tho mod meretricious examples >f iho Louis Qiuitorre style. The 
forms then used were such as are now- relented to the carver and 
gilder, and no single instance of anything like grandeur of conception 
can he quoted. 

The Spaniards distinguish these three epochs by calling the fin-t 
the l'Jatere«co, or silversmiths stale— a term which perfectly expre 4 ^** 
the elegant cxnbcrance of their first efforts, extending fn>m tho fdl «>* 
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Granada nearly to tlie abdication of Charles V. hi 1555. The second, 
which they call the Grmco-Romano— heavy and pedantic, like its name 
— characterised tho reign of Thilip II. and his two successors, lasting 
consequently down to the middle of tho seventeenth century. ^ The 
third, which tho Spaniards distinguish lty the unpronounceable cogno- 
men of Clmrrigueresque, from the name of the architect who was the 
chief author of the monstrosities of his age, flourished for nearly a 
century, or say froyt about 1G50 to 1750. During the last hundred 
years tboy have done nothing worthy of being quoted; and it still 
remains to he seen whether the nowly-icvivcd spirit of the nation will 
be sufficiently lasting to lead to the revival of Art. Their resumption 
of a political position among the great nations of Europe has been so 
unexpected that it would bo unphilosopliicnl to assume that they may 
not achieve an artietfe success as great as their political. It may bo so ; 
but the pievious history of tho Iborian mind by no means encourages 
sanguine views ou this subject, and, it may be added, they have as yet 
shown no tendency towards development in that diiection. 


Ecclesiastical Architect tint:. 

All the buildings of Ferdinand and Isabella are, so far as wo know, 
in the late Gothic style. San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo is as Gothic 
as Homy Vil.’s Chapel at Westminster ; so is the Capclla in which 
they lie entombed at Granada, though the sarcophagi .on which their 
effigies repose are of an advanced Cinquc-cento style ; “but these wero 
made at Genoa, and Italy was then some fifty, years *in' advance of 
Spain. Even in tbc time of Charles V. we find .a, Gothic - feeling 
prevailing, in church-building at least, to an ^dlcnt ,tliSfc -is* rather 
startling. * '• ‘ * 

The Cathedral at Salamanca, commenced in 1513, is purely Gothic 
rn style, though it betrays the Transition in our knowing the name of 
the architect who designed it, Gil do Hontanon, and that tho work was 
continued by his son Rodrigo, after his death. We know, too, that 
Yuiffv wodc Ynero was so orach admired that they were selected as the 
architects of tho Cathedral of Segovia, -one of the largest and finest in 
all Spain ; which, though commenced in 1525, and continued by Gil till 
his death, in 1577, is so Gothic in all tho parts that he superintended, 
tluit it scarcely can bo called a Renaissance work in any respect. 

Almost tlio first woik in which Renaissance feeling distinctly 
appears is tho Cathedral at Granada, commenced in 1529, from desi<ms 
by Diego de Siloe, and jot even this can hardly bo called more Classical 
than tho contemporary church of St. Eustache at Paris. Its plan is 
at first sight purely Gothic, but, on closer examination, it contains 
arrangements which arc not only novelties but improvements upon 
anything dono before; and such, that, if they had been fairly worked 
out, would liavc produced a clnnch better fitted for the dignified per- 
formance of Roman Catholic rites than anything which we have v't 
i-ccn. Tho centra aisle, which is 40 feet wide, instead of terminatin'* 
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in a more npso of the same width, expands into a dome 70 feet in J‘ l1 ' 
meter, beneath the centre of which, in a flood of light, stand* the high 
altar, fho supports^ 1 this dome are so numerous and so distributed that 
it might liavo been constructed 170 feet in diameter as easily, and of 
any height. No modern domo is in fact so constnicth ely arranged ; 
and ns it was not proposed that there should ho any thoroughfare nnder 
it, or that it should lend to noytliing bojond, the numher of j>oints<f 
support which are introduced, and their King somewhat crunilctl. is a 
K-auty rather than a defect. It opens I y an arch, said to K Il'M feet ’ 
high, into the tody of the church ; ami were it not tint the centre aisle. 

in a1) Spanish cathedral*, is Mxhed up by the choir, the ri-f.i fn*» 
the western entrance would to nnri\ ailed. Tlio aides on each side « f 
the central one had to two suhordinato oltarv, which close (LtirW-U 
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most artistically and appropriately. 'The outer aisle forms an ambulator}' 
loimd tho whole building, and communicates with all the chapels 
.which surround it. The cathedral is 400 feet long by 230 wide, and 
therefore of tho first class, so far as size is concerned ; and it has, besides, 
the splendid chapel in which tho CatholicKings lie buried, and a Sagrario, 
or parish church, 100 feet square, on tho light of the entrance. 

Looking at its plan only, this is certainly ono of the finest churches 
in Europe. It would ho difficult to point out any other, in which 
the cential aisle leads up to the dome, so well proportioned to its 
dimensions, and to the dignity of the high altar which stands under 
it, or ono where the side aisles have a purpose and a meaning so per- 
fectly appropriate to the situation, and where tho centre aisle has also 
its function so perfectly marked out and so well understood. All this 
being so, it is puzzling to knowhow it has heen so neglected. Is it that 
the neighbouring Alhambra eclipses its glories altogether ? — or is it 
that its details are so bad or so badly drawn as to mar tho offect of the 
very beautiful plan and arrangements of the whole ? This silence can 
hardly he accounted for, but no description of it appears in any modem 
book, and there is no thawing, either of tho exterior or interior, by 
which wo can really judge of its effect. Such drawings as we do 
possess would lead us to suppose that the external form of tho dome 
was not pleasing. Tho facade is unfinished, but any photographs that 
can be procured givo a pleasing impression of the elegance and purity 
of its design. The Puerto del 1’erdon (marked A on the Plan), leading 
into the circular part of the choir, is certainly as rich a specimen of 
Renaissance Art as is to be found anywhere. Its taste is questionable, 
as tlio Roman Orders are used merely as ornaments," without reference 
to constructive propriety ; but tho whole 
is so rich, there is such nn exuberance of 
ornament, and such a play of fancy, that 
in any other position it conld not bo 
passed over without remark. The interior 
of the church must have beauties which 
att architect would discover in spite of 
the whitewash which covers it, and in 
spite, too, of tho gaudy colouring of its 
Moorish rival on tho neighbouring hill, 
which has so eclipsed it hitherto in tho 
eyes of tourists ; but if they exist they _• 
have not been remarked by any of thoso • 
who have written about Granada np to 
tho present time. 

The Cathedral of Jaen, like that of 
Grauada, is said to have been built on tho 
site of the great mosque of tho city. It was 

commenced in 1525 by an architect called «. c» r iiai c f Giu^rai at Jua. 
Ynldclvira, and is interesting from its plan 

being arranged in a manner peculiar to Spanish cathedrals hut .not 
found in any earlier example, though frequently afterwards.’ It j s ^ 
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pumllelogmm 1500 ft. Ion- by 176 in width, nrmnged in three abh-V 
with n w rien of chapels limond the outer one. Such nn arrangement 
has neill.t r the poetry nor gmcc of that oYflrmndu, hut it in iv l-o hotter 
Mijtul to the incipient Classical stylo which was then being infrudBrftl. 
Internally, its architecture is of the Mine j> itfi ni ns that of Granula. 'the 
plow (\\ oodcut No. 77) consist of four half-columns of the Corinthian 
Orilei, attached to the fonr sides of n square pier, and over this a block 
of the entablature, w i tb its fric7o, cornice, »to., spread ing over like 3 greal 
mushroom, and imirtistically cutting ofTtho picr-nrchcs from their snp- 
IKirts. 1 f this entablature had been omitted, mid the a rein s of the grt »t 
\milt8 hj.nmg direct from tho capital* of (ho pillars, their cfTect, from 
their si/e mid richness, w ould have been extu mely grand. In the centre 
then* is a great donio which relieves their monotony, eo that altogether 
it required very littlo to make tho whole" pleasing and satisfactory ; 
hut white, or rather yellow, wash seems to ha Vo obliterated what 
beauties it possessed, and to ha\e increased the icpugnance of tourbls 
to study its peculiarities. 
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As t)io Chmcli of Malaga' is one of those winch artists occasionally 
sketch, wo aro able to form some idea of the 'effect of the exterior of 
these half-Gotliic, lialf-Classlc buildings of this age. Tliat at Segovia is 
,\ory similar, though carlierm style. Their principal merit is that thoy 
mb devoid of 'affectation; there aro no pilasters or useless columns; 
hut their outline wants variety, and the windows aro generally so bmatl 
that they have a gloomy flatness which is seldom leliovcd by buttresses 
nr pinnacles to the extent it must have been in an earlier ago. Their 
facades wcio always intended to bo relieved by steeples, generally in. 
* pairs; but, as in these two instances, seldom finished ; seldom, indeed, 
ia even one qiiito completed, as it is, however, at Malaga (Woodcut No. 
78). The transeptal entrances are frequently more fortunate than 
those of the principal facade, partly becauso tho building was com- 
menced generally from the cboir-end, and partly bccauso, being less 
ambitious, They weio moie manageablo. In this church, that shown 
in the woodcut, and called tho Puerta de las Cadenas, though unfinished, 
is a fair specimen of the stylo ; and tho whole flank of the building is 
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nml thoroughly Spanish jn nil if* arrangements : hut hiring l-ecn 
incnced in tlio rtign or Philip I L. from design. by Giovanni'd’ Her 
it is ktnctly Classical in nil if* detail*. p* dimcnM— -.r.% wr v 
_ ft .»■_ _» sideruble, 

ET-ar® «« 


"? ngrtcal.lv compofod n« any of it* age. If it mi«^ W me of th* beau* 
t,M <,f Gothie, il l' 3 ” least none of the filsitits of the psctidn-Ck-jdc; 
nnd makes us regret tint nithitocfc*, instead of following out whit i- 
lt ' r ^H kc !, ch r ,, ‘ t0 ° k hj copying wlnt was irrelevant mid nc<lt*s. 

IIio t athedral of \nlladolid is an extension of tint of .Jam in phn. 

Herrera, 

It* dimensions are very con- 
siderable, being -100 ft long 
TQ l.y 205 in w idth ;* and it 
J hare h.ul a tower 

jh at each of its 
four angles. Tlie interior 
is severe and simple; and. 
ns far as can l«o judged fn'ia 
the material* available, I s 
one of the most effective, 
as it is one of the Urgr-t 
cliurches of its age; ritnple 
in arrangement, grand in 
pn .portion, and ornamented 
with taste, in tpite of the 
meddling of Cliurriguemi 
at a later nge. 

f f> The second Cathedral o« 

*— Zaragoza, called Pel 1‘ilar, 

~ -•'* from possessing the iden- 
tical pillar on which the 
Virgin descended from I'M* 
ren, is even larger than 
that last described, being 
4J5 ft. long by 220 in width, 
so that it covers nearly 
200,000 ft. Jt was, how- 
ever, commenced at a b“ 
age (1077), hr Francises 
Herrera, continued at vari- 
ous intervals by different 
architects, and even now 
can Lanfty l>e said to he 
. complete. Although r©S' 

sessing elements of grandeur about it, the fatal effects of bad tosto 
are everywhere so apparent that its design is very unworthy of 
dimensions and of the position it holds as the "largest and raost 
celebrated modem church in Spain. Externally, the principal defect 
is that it has no dome or central point of sufficient size to relieve 
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tlio squareness and flatness of the design. Tho central dome being 
really the one great invention of the Renaissance aichitccts, and flic 
ono point -which fairly challenges comparison with anything in Medi- 
teval Ait, it is tho featuro which gives such dignity externally to St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and other churches of tho sanio class. It is sadly 
missed Lore, ami its placo would not have been supplied by tho four 
towers which wore intended to have adorned its angles. One only 
of these lias been can icd as high as tho thii d storey ; the rest are only 
of the height of tho roof, and do not suffice to jolievo tho flatness which 
is inlicrcut in the few openings and unbroken line of walls so common 
in Spanish buildings. In this respect the Gothic Seo — as tho other 
Cathedral of Zaragoza is called — is more fortunate. It has one complete 
tower of Cinque-cento design (Woodcut No. 82), and which maybe con- 



sidered as a typical specimen of tbe campaniles of Spain of this ago. 
Though not perfect, either in outline or in detail, it avoids many of the 
defects which architects too frequently fall into in designing buildings 
with great vertical dimensions in a style where horizontal features so 
essentially prevail. The rusticated basement is solid and well propor- 
tioned ; tho next storey also is without openings and without on Order, 
properly so called ; and tho two others gradually increase in lightness 
ns they ascend. It is very doubtful wbetber tho termination wo now 
tee is that originally designed, but tho effect is not ungraceful, nnd 
avoids the common defect of placing a dome on so tall a buildipg, 
whom it always appears low and squat, or of adding a spin? whose 
lines can hardly bo mado to accord with tho forms of Classical Art. 
This tower was commenced in tho 3 ear 1(185, from tho desi«fr*v_nf « 
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JNiiinn architect, J. B. Confini, who was nbo the architect of <li0 
Hospital of Minit-cmt. 2i* height is nhout aOO fr. Jjigli*h. 

In tho church of San 
- A mil ca nt Madrid is a c impel 
to San Isidro, a saint famous 
here, though scarcely known 
elsewhere. Jt ms erected 
hy 1’liilip IV. and Charles 
II. at tho -very' end of tho 
seventeenth cent my, and is 
a very flir specimen of tho 
stylo of ornamentation in 
tho churches of this epoch. 
Ilich and gorgeous they cer- 
tainly mo, and generally 
also freer from faults of ex- 
aggeration than Iheirltolian 
congeners. Lot they nro not 
satisfactory ns a whole, and 
though grand, even it may 
ho said palatial, they seldom 
produce tho c fleet of solem- 
nity so desirable in a church, 
though their arrangement* 
are never such as to admit 
of their being taken for any- 
thing else. 

'-fbo principal defect is 
that, in tho first place, they 
arc over-ornamented, every 
part being coveted with 
mouldings or • panellings, 
and tliese generally accen- 
tuated with colour. But a 
worse defect than this is 
that tho ornaments geuo- 
rally are in very bad taste. 
~£~ The fatal facility afforded by 

‘ plaster allow mg the artist to 

run wild in liis decorations, 
and having no restraint of 
construction when seized 
with a hank ering after novelty, it requires a degree of restraiut and 
self-conti ol which few architects can exorcise, not to indulge in too 
exuberant decoration. 

.Perhaps the most redeeming features of Spanish churches arc the 
steeples with which they are almost invariably adorned In Italy 
there is scarcely an instance in the Rcnai^ance times where tho 
campanile is successfully wedded to the body of the building. In 
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most instances they are entirely detached, or, when in juxtaposition, 
their plainness aiul great height arc rather destructive than otherwise 
to tlio effect of the building. In Franco thoio is scarcely a singlo 
example of a successful l’cnaissanco steeple. There aro western toweis 
at St. Snlpico and St. Vincent do Paul, but even these can hardly ho 
called jcmaikablo, and ithey aio exceptional, and not such features as 
will hear examination by themselves. Tho Spaniards, on tho other 
hand, never seem to liavo thought a design complete without two or 
four steeples being attached to it, and these very often weio of gicat 
beauty of design. Tho example at Malaga, quoted above (Woodcut 
No. 78), and that of the Sco at Zaingoza (Woodcut No. 82), aro fair 
average specimens of the class. Tboy arc found' attached to every 
cluuch and every convent in Spain, and not only give a peculiar local 
character to tho landscape, but pi educe in fact by far the most pleasing 
effects of Architectural Art in that country. 

Perhaps tho most pleasing group of steeples to be found in Spain 
is that which adorns tho Cathedral of Santiago. Tho facade of tho 
church, it is true, was built ns Into as 1738, and will not theieforo bear 
examination ; but its general otttlino is so picturesque, it fits so plcns- 
ingly with tho old cloister, which is two centuries earlier, nnd theso 
with tho steeples mako up a group of buildings so picturesque in out- 
lino and so gorgeous in detail, that ho must indeed bo severe in taste 
who can resist tho fascination of such an assemblage of buildings. 
Tlicro aro other specimens at Xcrcs, at Carmona, and at other places, 
wlicro tlicir tall spires givo ft character to tho outline of tho towns as 
beautiful as it^is truly local and Spanish. 

It is of course true that during tho seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries tho Spanish architects did build steeples which weio as 
frightful as can well bo conceived ; but tlieso were certainly the excep- 
tion, nnd then it was only in the depth of tlicir architectural Dark Ages. 
As a general rule, tho steeple is tho feature of their churches which 
they managed with the most success, and which gives tho greatest 
amount of character, not only to their churches but to their towns, 
from whatever point of view we look at tliepi. 

Tut Escuri vi. 

V bat Versailles is to France nnd to the history of French IJenais- 
sanco Architecture, the Esenrial is to Spain and to its architectural 
history. They aro both of them the greatest and most deliberate 
efforts of tlio national \jill in this direction, and the best exponents of 
the tasto of tlio day in which they woro erected. Tho Spanish example, 
however, is, ns nearly ns may bo, a century older than its rival, having 
Wen commenced in 1563, it is said in conscqncnco of a vow mado by 
Philip II. at tho battle of.St. Quentin, nnd, liko Versailles, it had two 
architects, tho original designs having been furnished by Uianbattista, 
of Toledo, hut the actual execution Wing the vvoik of tho celebrated 
Herrera, who succeeded on tho death of the original aichitcct, which 
took place in 15G7. 
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It is not possible to establish any very exact parallel between the 
two buildings which wero erected for such dissimilar purposes. Ver- 
sailles was designed as the residence of a gay and brilliant court, 
and a theatrical chapel in the lack yard was added only as the pendent 
to tho more important Theatro, which was an indispensable adjunct to 
such a palace. The Escurial was the splendid abode of a great but 
gloomy despotism, where the church was the principal and grandest 
feature of tho design, and the abodes of priests occupied the places 
which at Versailles were appropriated to courtiers. 

Architecturally, too, it must be observed that the design of Ver- 
sailles is wholly external ; all its braveiy is on its face, and loots 
outwards ; while whatever there is of grandeur or elegance in tho 
Spanish example most be looked for in the courtyards, or in the chnrcb 
which forms the centre of the whole composition. Externally the 
building is little better than a great granite barrack, and, though the 
facade does mako some pretension to architectural design, it is of the 
most commonplace character, excusable only on tbc pica that it is a 
screen — a shell, in fact — to contain a noble kernel inside. 


1 So plan of the building 1ms been yet a geutnl'rule tic views are not much mnre 
published winch can be depended on either 1 n.'t» orthy. 
tor correctness of detail or dimensions, and as 
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Every modem author in describing this building begins by assert- 
ing that tlio motivo of tlio design was to represent the gridiron on which 
St. Lawrence suffered martyrdom. Though the conceit is clever, it 
hardly seems tenable, inasmuch as any one who looks at the pictures of 
the martyrdom of the saint which are contemporary with the building 
of tho palace, will see that their conception of the instrument of torture 
used for the occasion was an iron bedstead, very appropriate for tho 
purpose, hut as unlike our notion of a gridiron as it is unlike the plan 
of the Escnrial. The whole Btoiy seems a mistaken invention of a 
later date. • 



lie this as it may, the general conception of the building is singu- 
larly grand and appropriate. Tho great facade with its three well- 
proportioned entrances, and its two flanking towers, is jnst sufficiently 
broken for effect, and is well proportioned both ns to height and Icnrth • 
tor though only one half tho length of tho gmden facade at Versailles* 
it is not only higher, hut very much nunc broken in outline. 

- 0, hing can be grander than tho arrangement of tho central entrance 
carting to a well-proportioned atrium in front of the great basilica ami 
W,„s on 11, c right hand .bn Cologio, on 11, „ loft 




(), K\Uuli tlirvueh ll*r Cl urch anil .1 irlnm tit 1L* IxnrLiL fn-m .'Clnimni 

beyond which is tlio palace, which culminates in tho stato apartments, 
further on and immediately behind tho high altar. Nor can anything lw 
much hotter than tlio four Manlier courts of the college, leading tip tlio 
grandest court of the whole hmlding, and on the other side the gradual 
incrcnso of magnificence to the great court of the palace, and thence to 
tlio stnto apartments. Hut the Clowning beauty of tlio whole arrange- 
ment is, that through nil and ahova all ii«cs the church with its dome 
and two western towers, giving dignity and point to the whole, and 
supplying that feature tho want of which is'so painfully felt at Ver- 
sailles and tho Tinlcries. Ip tlio entire design of tho licminl it 
cannot ho said that there is one single feature which is in the wrong 
plaoo, or which could bo omitted without loss to tlio general c fleet, 
or one which i-, not perfectly projiortioiicd not only to its place, hut 
nlso to tho relative influence it was intended it should have on tho 
whole design. Yet with all this it must he confessed that tho Escnrinl 
is a failuro m an ai cliitectural sense, a great conception has, in fact, 
been utterly destroyed by the way in which it Las been carried out. 

Tho faradq, which extends to C80 ft. in length, is ruined by the 
number of small windows which crowd it everywhere. Jleing really 
five stories in height throughout, and seven, with an attic, in tho 
centre, the fust five arc comprehended »u the height of the Doric 
Order of the central portico, though thoie aic only three between tho 
pillars, hut ono, is added in tho basement on either sid© of tho 
central block, and another takes in the height of the entablature of 
the Order; tho remaining two arc comprised in an attic. All this is 
bad enough, hut it is made worse by the small size of these windows 
and tho want of appiopriato dressings, winch gives an air of meanness 
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to tho vrholo which the size of the facade rather adds to than diminishes. 
IF all theso small windows wore necessary for the internal arrange- 
ments, as no donht they were, the introduction of tho Order at all was 
an nnpardnnahlo mistako, and two bold masses, liko toweia, flanking 
the entrance, would havo given it all the importance required, without 
incongruity. Tho angle towers, though well placed and well propor- 
tioned, require some furthor ornament, especially in tho upper stories, 
to givo them dignity; they are designed merely liko pi irate dwelling- 
houses, three windows wide and nine stories high. The flanks of the 
building aro nothing, more than plain granito walls,, pierced with irvo 
stories of unomamented sqnaro windows, with as littlo design and ns 
little ornament as one generally fiuds in a Manchester cotton-mill. 
\Yhero this extends over 520 ft. tho effect is most unpleasing, especially 
as by a little grouping of tbo windows, and a few slight projections, it 
might easily have been avoided. 

The atrium in front of tho church, which, from tho plan, we would 
expect to be tho richest and most effective feature in. tho design, is 
ruined from the same cause. On tho right Aid left hand ihoie is 
nothing but a plain factory-like building, five stories in height, with 
tbo further singular disadvantage that, as tho ground slopes upwards 
towards tho ontranco of tlve church, tho string courses and cornice 
follow the inclino; hut tho window-heads are horizontal, and each 
pair rises a little over tho next, so as to follow the lake of the string. 
In no modern building is there so clumsy and so disagreeable a make- 
shift as this. Tiro idea of the architect evidently was, that by tho 
plainness of the flanks he could enhance tho richness of tho porch of 
tho church— a clumsy theatrical trick, which was sure to fail. It is ns 
if n lady were to put a blanket o^er licr shoulders instead of a shawl 
in order to enhance tho richness of her dress. If tho sides of this 
court had been arcaded, like the great cloister, and bad there been an 
appiopiiato entrance on either band to tbo College and to the Palace, 
it would have been a restoration of tho old and beautiful feature of an 
atrium which modem churches lack most sadly. As it is, the architect 
has actually been at tho pains to provide an underground communica- 
tion between tlie two sides of tho building, in order nQt to break the 
uniform ugliness of tho elevation. 

The seven small courts, each about CO ft. square, are not remark- 
able ns architectural designs. They have' each three tiers of arcades, 
ono over the other, very plain and very unobjectionable. The Palace 
Court Eas’on three sides an ait-ado, with a Doric Order yi very good 
proportion, above which, is a gallery with, sqnaie-hcaded windows in 
panels. Tho most magnificent feature in the whole, however is the 
Court of tho College, about 140 ft. square, with an arcaded cloister in two 
stories, running round its four sides. Tbcro is a garden in the centre 
with a fountain; and tho whole is so well proportioned, and of such 
dimensions, that there is scaicely any cortile in an Italian palace to 
compare with this. Its ono defect, and it applies to all the courts hero 
is that they aro approached only through small doorways; and these 
. not in the centre of the sides hut either m tho angles cvf tho courts 
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form an impartial judgment regaining it. In dimensions it is about 
hilf the size of Versailles, less than the Ca*-crfa at Naples, find not so 
largo as somo of tho Austrian convents; Lnt it is quito largo enough 
for any palatial effect, and is, on the whole, as purpose-like and aswell- 
pioportioned ft design as is to be found in any pal.ieo in modem times. 
Its defects are those inherent in tho style, consisting in the employ- 
ment of an “Order ** 'where it was not wanted either fpr constructive or 
utilitarian purposes, and where it suggested neither ;*but what is worse 
than this is that it displays everywhere that absence of thought which 
must prevail where ono man draws everything on a board befoio ft 
stone is laid, and, in this instance, intensified by its being built in 
granite, which prevented a more lavish employment of ornament* 
or greater freedom in designing the details, which make tho monotony 
of pai fs moro painfully apparent in this than in almost any other design 
of model u times. 

The number of windows with which it is pierced externally would 
not have been a defect if they bad been gronpojl, or bad tho wall been 
surmounted by a < omicione, or any of the ordinary devices used to 
give it character; but its prosaic, factory -like forms are all tho moro 
offensive because of the magnificence of the church, and other internal 
features, which aro seen from the outside. Internally, though the 
conception is everywhere good, it is so maned hv defects in execution, 
that, notwithstanding tho beauty of some parts, the whole must bo con- 
eidoicd as a failure ; but it is one of the grandest, and certainly tho 
gloomiest failure of modern times. 

Stcui-Ai: Ancnmcioiic. 

It in a relief to turn back from the gianite coldness of the monkish 
Escnrial to the seculai or semi-secular buildings of tbe early part of 
the sixteenth century, and to level awhile in the Unless pxnbeianco 
with which the Spaniards expiessed their joy at tho expulsion of the 
JIoois, and the discovery of the New hoi Id. 

Ono of the earliest, as well as one of the most important, under- 
takings of the fust half of the sixteenth contuiy was the building, or 
rather rebuilding, of tho t’nnersity of Alcala, by the celebrated Car- 
dinal Cisneros or Ximenes. He so enlaiged the basis of the school 
which formerly existed there, that shoitly after that it became the 
second University of Spain, and almost a rival to Salamanca. The 
building was commenced appaiently about tho year 1 5 ID, under the 
superintendence of l'cdio Gunnel, and continued to about the year 
1 .150, by’ Rodrigo Gil Ilontanon, and other architects of the period. 

* Tho principal facade of the University is a fail specimen , though 
not the best, of tho style of the day. Its ornament is rjeh and exube- 
rant, and, if not in the best taste, like many other Spanish facades, it 
is stolid tow ,mli the base, and has an open arcaded stoVey at the top, 
which is certainly one of the most pleasing aicbiteetmal features that 
can bo applied to Palatial Architectme, giving lightness combined 
with shadow exactly where they arc wanted for ‘effect, and w'here they. 




Internally, the arrangements of the building <lo not seem designed 
fQrarchitectur.il effect so ninch as for convenience, though theie arc 
three cloistered courts, one of which is of very considerable magnifi- 
cence, and tho^two smaller ones nro also well worthy of attention. As 
architectural ^specimens, they do not equal the Court of the Areliiepis- 
copal Talace, which belongs to tbe same age, and is extremely beautiful 
in its details, as maj be seen from tlie annexed elevation of part of the 
edifice. The details of the bracket capitals of the upper storey ate 
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ut pleasing Fpecimeni ns nro to 1 n found anywhere of n form which 
was fcU to l«j imli^'nvd.lo for tho Muco-ful curving out of the 
widely-? paci d system of support* which wax lh*ti being introduced, 
mul would 1*0 felt to lx* so imw h-ul m- not mini: hi completely into tho 
groove of Wlicving that what i» CWctd und established must. bo 
bettor than wliat is now or original. Still, u bracket capital is a deride- 
r.itum in Architecture, and is one the Spanish architects were in a fair 
way of supplying when the Classical sehnol of llerrem put a «U*p to 
progress in tliis or any other direction. The ItnlinH tried it at u very 



much earlier age. At Toreelli ami elsewhere we find them as rally 
as the twelfth century, but noser after the Itovivat in the fifteenth. 
It docs not seem to base occurred to tho French architects that such a 
• thing was wanted, in stone Architecture at h ast, not have any of the 
northern nations attempted it ; hut the o\ti etno cleganco and con- 
venience of this form is shown by the univms.il practice of Eastern 
architects, and the beauty with wluch it may’ he ornamented, and 
rendered ornamental, proves that its study w ill amply reward any ono 
who w ill turn his attention to it. As a basis, ho will baldly find better 
objects of study than the Spanish examples of the early part of tho 
f sixteenth century. , 
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Theic is ono Stale’ Apartment la llie University, called tlio Para- 
n ini lb, which deserves attention not only for its intrinsic beauty, tut from 
its being so essentially Spanish in design. The loot is of richly carved 
woodwork in panels, in a stylo borrowed from tlio floors, and hero 
called ,4 Artesonadci,” of which' ‘tliero is another — perhaps more beautiful 
— specimen in the chapel, and under which is the “Uma” or cenotaph 
> of the irreafe Cardinal. 



There are many — tliere 
were numberless^- ex- 
amples of the same sort 
of work in various parts 
of Spain, all beautiful, 
and all resembling tliis 
one more or Jess, though 
no two aro exactly alike. 
Under this roof is an 
elegant range of arches, 
in the beautiful Plate- 
resque st) le of that day, 
and tLo massive dmpe- 
_ries below are perhaps 
as happy a mode ofoi ua- 
menting the lower parts 
of the walls of such a 
room as can w oil be con- 
ceived. 

In the monastery of 
Impiana there is a clois- 
tered court ( Wooded t 
No. 8^) similar in de- 
sign to tliat nt Alcala, 
but even grander, being 
four stories in height, 
each gallery beinglight- 
or than tlio one below 
it, and so ai ranged n* 
to give the appearance 
i<f sufficient strength, 
combined with a light- - 
ness and elegance pe- 
culiarly appropriate to 
domestic Architecture, 


especially when employed internally, as it is "here. On the exterior 
of a .budding such galleries would Iks too light for effect, but round 
a final] court it is not so, and in tliis respect the Spani*Ii architects 
have been far more happy than their Italian brethren. Tlio latter 
were always thinking of and reproducing the arcades of the Amphi- 
theatre; the Spaniards were following a Moorish or Jlwliie'al design, 
till the Italian fashions put u stop to their originality-, am! In w» doing 
destroyed also their elegance. tT' 
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ltmuvt admitted. however, that Aime chcefc Vras minted to (he 
euibcroncn of fancy in which the Spaniard* seemed inclined to indulge 
nt this ag>‘. It is* almost impo-dhle not. to he charmed with the* 



richness ot the ratio in the so called Palace of the Infanta, at Zaragoza 
hnt. at the same time, not to feel that, though suited for ivorv-candu- 
or cabinet «o>k, Architect™ o eo applied is unworthy of the uame, even 
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in its Domestic form, though there far less elevation and purity is 
demanded than in temples or buildings devoted to higher purposes. 

There are not, it must be confessed, many examples of such wildness 
as this, hut many of the Lnpiana style. There is, for instance, a 
staircase in the Hospital of Santa Cruz, in Toledo, which almost sur- 
passes it. But it must also be admitted that the Spanish mind was 
almost as frequently tempted to Inxuriato in a lulf-Cothic, lialf-Clas- 
sical style, ns in the I’aluco of the Dulces of Inf.mtado, at Guadalajara, 
at Burgos, Valladolid, and fifty other places that might bo quoted, w here 
wo are more astonished by tho richness of the decoration than delighted 
at its elegance ; hut, even in its worst phase, this exuberant st) lo is far 
preferablo to the cold, tamo mediocrity of tho succeeding age, and 
there are always, at least, ‘some parts which may l>c unreservedly 
admired. In fact, wherever an edifice was erected or repaired during 
the first half of tho sixteenth century, we are almost certain to fall on 
details of tho best sort ; and for any l^t tho very highest purposes of ' 
Art, it would be difficult to find a stylo more appropriate than this is. 

The buildings described in the last few paragraphs may all bo con- 
sidered as provincial examples, where tho Spanish architects followed 
out their own peculiar ideas of wliat Renaissance Architecture should 
be, uninfluenced by either Italian designs, or the knowledge of what 
had been done elsewhere. Tins was hardly the case with the buildings 
erected for the Court, of which a notable example is found in tho 
Falaee adjoining that of the Moorish Kings, in the Alhambra, and which 
Charles V. commenced for his 
own residence about the year 
1527, from designs by tho Spanish 
architect Machuca, though the 
principal part of what we now 
see appears to Lave been dccted 
by Bemiguete.. It unfortunately 
suffers, as any quasi Classical 
building must do, from its imme- 
diate proximity to tho Alhambra, 
and is also much abused, became 
it is asserted that gome portion 
of the Moorish Pa lace was pulled # 
down to make room for it. This, 
however, is more thin doubtful : 
for it is by no means certain that . 
tho Alhambra was oi er finished, 
or intended to bo so, on a uni- 
form plan , and the inode in which one angle of tho new Palace was 
• cut off, in order not to interfere with the old buildings, is in itself 
sufficient to refute the calumny. 

As it now stands, tho building is very nearly an exact squire, 

205 ft. each wav, with n circular court in the centre a littlo has 
than 100 ft. in diameter. The hisciucut is us nearly a* may 1»> half 
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the height (28 ft.), very boldly rusticated, ami contains a mcxzaninr 
with circular windows. A similar nmuigcment of windows pi o vails 
in the upper storey externally, lmt w as meant only to light and ventilate 
the state apartments. The Order of tho basement ia Doric— of the 
upjtcr shuey, louta— neither used with much purity, but combined 
with so much ornament, and that of so elegant a class, that the 
e fleet of tho w hole is extremely pleasing. Except in the centre of each 
face, the Ordeis art* almost entirely subordinated to the ornamentation 
of the construct ive details of tho building, such aa the windowntress- 
ings, panelling, and sculptured deconition ; and where this is tho caso 
their introduction is seldom offensive. In the interior, the circular 
gallery is supported by a tall Dot ic Order on tho ground floor, on which 
stands an lonio Order of littlo moro than half its height, a proportion 
which prevents any idea of weakness in tho supports. 



Tho Palace never was finished, 60 that w'e cannot judge of the mode 
in which it was proposed to ornament tho principal rooms, nor do we 
know what tho form of tho roof would have been externally; but, as it 
stands, it may certainly be regarded as an elegant and pleasing speci- 
men of Renaissance Architcctuio— not so grand or bold as the contem- 
porary specimens at home or Floicnce, nor 60 picturesque as those of 
France — but dignified, elegmt, and palatial, and freo from any offence 
against good taste to an extent not often found in buildings of this class 
.and age. Although much moic Classical than those just described it 
is still sufficiently original to be purely Spanish. Tlicie is no buildmf 
cither in Italy or France, of that ago which can he said to ho in exactly 
the same stylo, though it is evident, from what we find here, that Spain 
with all the countries of Europe weio then tending towards that dull 
uniformity of design which is the painful characteristic of the succeed- 
ing ccntmy. 


Tho Alcazar of Toledo is nearly of tho same age as the Palaco of 
Granada. Tho rebuilding of it, at least in its present form, seems to 
luee been commenced fry order of Charles V. in tho year 1508 thon-h- 
not finished till it had felt tho icy touch of Herrera under tho 
reign of I luhp II. The courtyard in the centre, which consists of two 
tier, of arches resting on pillars, is pleasing, lmt without tho poetry 
of those at Lnpianu or Alcala, being sadly deficient in richness or 




variety. Thu most pleating feature is, tlie design of the western ('•*) 
facade externally, exhibiting tlie truly Spanish features of solidity 
below with increasing richness and openness above, which, as before 
remarked, .is so. effective, and so little understood out of the Eeninwila. 
It is now in mins, having suffeicd from file on several occasions, and 
is one of those buildings winch artist ■> do not draw, though it seems 
well wort In of more attention than h.»s hitherto been bestowed upon it. 

r ^ om know of the history of Spain from the death 

01 , hp 11 ‘ do " n tothe present day, we should hardly expect that his 
weak successors would be capablo of anv great or sncces-ful effort of 
arcbitectnra 1 magnificence. It happened, Lowes er, that the Loyal Palace 
Pi n- v lT i"* aS ‘"'I t0 Ibe S Tcmn<1 ou Christmas Eve in 1734, when 
l h.l.p . determined to rebuild it on a new site, on a scale- of mag- 
nificence corresponding to a Spaniard’s ,dea of Lis own importance; 
and Ivam.an Italian architect, was employed to realise this con eep- 
tion. From what we know of his de-igns in Italy, it is perhaps a 
matter of very little regret tlmt, like most things Spanish. it never was 
reaWl; but a much smaller one was erected by another Italian, 
•_aclietti, on the old site, and. considering that it was commenced in 
1«>7, it is a very fair specimen of the age and style. It is a solid 
measuring 404. or, according to somt authorities 
440 n. eocb way, with a courtyard m the eentre 240 ft. square ; and as 
it* “tight, at least on the side facing the n\er, is nearly 100 ft., the 
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wrogt. are well proportioned to the central mass. The junction be- 
tween these two parts is pleasingly accentuated by the domes in the 
angles, and the whole sky-line sufficiently broken to prcYcnt monotony. 
Taking it altogether, there aro few buildings in Spain, of the same age 
(it was rebuilt in 1730 by Philip V.), winch are so little objectionable 
as this. 

San Idelfonso is a Spanish Versailles, but on a much smaller scale, 
with more tan dry details, and, though with more pretension than Aran- 
juez, is Miiy contemptible in general design. The Belvidero and Buen 
1’etiro deservo no mention in a work 'pretending to describe only 
objects of Architectural Art. * 

As Spain has no municipal institutions worth mentioning, she has . 
no municipal buildings of sufficient importance to be alluded to hero. 
At some of her principal ports there are Lonjas or Exchanges which 
are buildings of some pretension. That at Seville was built by Herrera, 
and is probably tho best example wo have of his style, being regular 
and chaste, without the extreme coldness and formality of his usual 
manner. This Lonja at Barcelona is also much admired, but it will 
easily bo understood that its real merits are not great when it is known 
that it was rebuilt in 1773 from the designs of a local architect, Juan 
Soler. It is, according to tho usual recipe, a basement with the usual 
complement of windows, one storey high, on which eta nets a range of 
pilasters including two, with iK-dimontb, Ac., at intervals. 
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At Madrid, wliero otto would naturally expect something better, 
there does not Rtm to Ik* tittv building %\otthy of notico ns a specimen 
of Architecture. l'omt ami other* quote tho Cured del Cork’, or prison 
f«ir tlio nobles ; but it certainly would Iki cnnsidcicd a very con- 
tent ptiblo specimen of tlio nrt, either for dimensions or stylo, in any 
provincial town in llnglaud; and tlio Cottncil House and other build- 
ings winch ought to Ik- of importance nro ns rommonplaco wc 4 " m 
imagine anything to l«o. Tlio one exception to this seems to ho tlm 
Muveo— a gallery of pictures, which, if not quite Mteceisfiil in design, 
lias so many good point* about it n<* to he well wot thy of study, and, 
with a very little moro tnsto in the amingoment of tlio details, might 
have been a really fine building. It was commenced in tlio reign of 
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badly nudged. When a larger Order is ii«-<*d with a miller. thc'fin*t 
cm "lit lobe ns oriule, and eat up into ns many jurt<, ns possible, fn ns 
not to overpower its modest nciglilwtir, atnl tin* smaller ought to If 
made. by simplicity of parN, to look as if it w < re* only n smaller jurt of 
the larger. Tito opposite course Ins Wen followed here; consequently 
a very good design fails to product* an effect to which it very marly 
attained. ; . 

In the provinces there* are btViMonnlly to ho found example? of Iho 
early Renaissance Art, as picture 'quo nmUns pleasing ns ntiy> that 
exist cither in Italyt»r France, and with that peculiar exuberance of 
detail that wax so cliiiactc rit*tfc or. the '*tylo iu fjiiaiif. Few pf tin h*‘ 
Invo yet I'Cen drawn with 0113 thing liko extu tm*<vl! few indeed have 
ever been described ; but if a jijoio cuMifiqmlitc feeling hIkuiIiI *tVr 
pres ait in Architectural Art, there |ird tunny esamjdex bcrcVliicJi may 
bo considered as well worthy of admiration. . ‘ 

r As mi instance, tho CntccI del Corfu nt Ihcn (Woodcut A'5.' t'A) 
may l» quoted, not as renin hablo fur either h/o or purify of dtsigtj, 
but ns possessing that iiulel'm iblo grace* nri-ing from honesty of piirj>o*<* 
and correct application of ornament to tho j>nrfs where it Wanted. 
Tlicro is al«o a certain breadth of design, and a pleaaihg proportion, 
between tlia solids and tho voids which -conduces so essentially io < 
architectural offc< t. ... , ■ • . ”» 

It may bo asked, wheio do fhq Grandees of Spain li\c 5 -Surely 
their pilnees ouglit to 1 k> romroensurato with, their pride, and present 
architectural features worth}* of attention i The question 1 •)§ easier 
asked than answered. They certainly do* not live in -the Country. 
There seems to he nothing in Spain coirespunding with tho EngJMi 
Turk or French Cbitcau . nor i« there, ko far as is known, one single 
countrj -seat in the length dr breadth of tho land worthy of being com- 
memorated. When not in Madrid, the noble 1 ; seem to lire in the 
provincial towns near to which their estates are situated, bnt not i» 
palaces e'en then , nor do their residences in the capital seem worthy 
of attention. Ford descubcs the fagado of that of the Duke of Midina 
(’cli ns looking “ like ten I’aker Street houses put together," a descrip- 
tion which, it is feaied is only too correct. If tlio others are in the 
same style, tbcv'ma} liercij characteristic of the pre-ent j>o«itiop_of 
the nobility of Spain, but must he beneath contempt's^ works of 
Architectural Art 

On tho whole, perhaps, we should not be f.ir wron<* in assuming 
that the SpnmaieU are among the least artistic people in Europe. 
Gre'at things have been done in their conntiy by fureHnei s, find they 
themselves hkve done creditable things in period-, of great excitement, 
and under the pressure of foreign example . but in themselves they 
seem to have no innate lo\o of Ait, no real appieeiation foT its beauties 
and, when left to themselves, they care little for the expression of beauty 
m any of the Forms in which Art has learned to embody itself. In 
Painting they have done some things that aio worthy of praise; in 
Sculptme they have done very little, and in Architectural Art they 
certainly have not achieved success Notwithstanding that they have 
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n climate inviting to mchitccturnl display in eveiv form,— though 
tlicv Imo tho liest ofmatcmls in iniinito abundance, — though they 
had wealth ami learning, an«l were htiinul.itetl hy the example of wlnt 
hatl hecn (lone in their own country, and was tiding hy other nations, 
— in spite of all this tlioy have fallen far slid t of what was effected 
either in Italy or Eranco, ami now seem to lie 'utterly incsipahlw of 
appreciating tho excellcmos or Architectural Art, or of earing to 
enjoy them. ’ ’ v 
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A hr. there any hnndittgs of l.ennKsanco Stylo in Portugal worthy of 
n«\e , _ .If there’ a'ru, they worn to have o-caped the attention of artists 
nnil'tonri}»R ’ 'l’lio old Woks represent A palaco of romc* pnndour nt 
Lisbon, \vith A splendid plan in front of it, whole, on state occasions, 

^ 'they ir«eiV to hnlehor ^mlls ami ham nonconforming Christians; hut 
4 tho ca\thcpialvO.M , cins to have swallowed it np. though, like fiomwellV 
’IvonsUlcs who’ are nude to account for so matiy of tho crimes and 
shortcomings of dim chwimlem in our own country, this celebrated 
.catastrophe has to War the Maine of so much that wo are led to suspect 
that it was really hardly so dcstnictiic as it is said to have hecn. 

• He thin ns it inav, tho Convent at Mnfm seems to he the only 
really* giand structure of Renaissance Style in tho country. It was 
huilt in consequence of a row made dunng n dangerous fit of illness by 
AohiiY., fipiu tho designs of an architect named Inidoxico, and said to 
ho a Geitnan. 13c commenced it in 1717. and it was jiractically com 
ydeted in 17;V2. Its dimensions are such as to surpass those of the 
EsCtuial, being 7G0 ft. cast and west, and (170 uurtli mid south. 

Tlio chufch in this design stands in the centic of the piineipal 
facade, instead of Wing thrown hack, as m the Spanish example, and, 
in consequence of being only of the same height, and not much 
grander in design than the domestic buildings which flank it on either 
side, it certainly l.uks tho dignity which tho othei possesses. J n «t] Je i 
respects it is, oxtemalls at least. very much supcrioi to its mal. The 
flanking towcis mo nioie graceful, the dome better proportioned, its * 
details aro mote elegant and appiopii.de, and it, has the advantage nf a 
magnificent flight ot steps leading to its portals, f 6 that, were it not 
that the wings uxerpower it. it ought, in every tenso, to’ surpass the 
boasted ci cation of the bigot Philip Tlur rest of the building exter- 
nally is also very much more pleasing than the Escuml, the Domestic 
parts Wing bioken up in masses, which prevent tho cold monotone 
tliat destroys tho effect of the Escnrial, and. Wing generallv only <1,.™ 
seldom four-stories in Wight, it has a palatial air, which is cntir.de 
wanting in tho seven and eight storied palaces of Spain 
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It is much to be regretted that this building is not bettor known, 
and has not been more carefully illustrated, for, though it has faults of 
detail — perhaps not a few — there is probably no palace erected in the ’ 
eighteenth century which is so free from them, and which has a greater 
air of grandeur than this; considering, too, that, like flio .Escurial, it 
contains a monastery combined with a palace, the difficulties it pre- 
sented to nn architect were such ns it was by no means easy, to 
ov erconio. 

If the Pattugaese do not wish. to ho considered as the least artistic 
people in Europe, thej' would do well to publish some illustrations or 
statistics of the works of Art they possess. So far ns is now known to 
the world in general, they newer produced a painter or sculptor worth 
mentioning; they have no architect whose name is known out of Jus 
own country; and, considering their history, their former wealth 
and power, and their opportunities, they certainly have produced, 
in pioportion, fewer buildings worthy of note than any other nation 
of Europe. „» 
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Tlir. history of tl.o introduction (,f the Rcnaissanco Architecture into ' 
1‘i-anco diflois in many essential particulars from that of its rise in 
Italy, as well as from that of its adoption in Spain. 

In Italy it was a spontaneous growth, arising from ciremnstances 
which ha-vo been detailed tn the foregoing pages. In France it was 
an importation from the south, after the style had acquired com- 
pleteness and consistency in the land of its birth. The principal 
reason for its adoption in France was the revival of classical literature 
vl ch had exercised so great an influence in its development in Italy’ 

Italy 11 * la ” ■* "i lt ° soc<m<lu T eauso, that tlie Art and artists of 
Italy had acquired a name and fame in the heuinninu of the • .1 

century, which tendered fashionable wliatereMhey did ‘ll™ L 
Fainting and Sculpture. Dad the Northern J I ’ CSpe0,aU I’ m 
emulate them in these two mte only i “ n,ont *° 

mistako was, theix including Architecture in the samn t*** WeU ’ tIie 
jubilant, unreasoning age like that wo should n„tT to B or J'- In n 

The campaigns of Charles VIII. and of Louis XIJ S 

tl^eoidd net sneceed in annexlg her^“~r 

Very little was done in this respect by cither of the <■ 1 
monarch-?; hut Trancis I. (1515-1 54^ xm / r • i 1 tLc fir st-named 
. mania of the day. Ono of the first 7 }? b '“? U hy tto I«nm 
bring back Loonaido da Vinci to Franco • *° ItaIy ™ *° 

vonu.o Cellini. Rrinuticoio. end Serltelu",, !r" 1V ‘. 1 ^ tii,1 ‘°>'.Ilen- 
ootintry, all of whom were employed bv him in it n ° t0 , m tll01r u ' vn 
iilean, and elsewhere; and ohhouehn ! 1 Uio ," orlis «t Fontaino- 

stiil employed on Ids undertaking ° f Fre,1 ' ?hm “' wore 

Italians, and the native artists iftenlml^ niihicncing minds were tlio 
style they wore introdiiiil T1 th ™ ■» *0 

W beforepa'ceessten ‘nie,!ryTv 
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atylo with a very different feeling from lb.it which had guided tlio 
Italians itt its elal>omtion. The Trench h.ul n pc j feet Gothic hl\Ic of 
(h#ir own, to which they had Jon}? been nttusfotucd to look with admi- 
ration, and which they had been gradually adapting to their more 
civilized wants, long licforo they thought of introducing the Classical 
stylo of ltomc. Any ono at all familiar with the Civil Architecture of 
the fifteenth century in Trance, Renews how the Flamboyant style Jtad 
been modified to meet the wants of the age. The openings had l<ecn 
made frequent and Inigo, the windows square-head cd, mullions had to 
a great extent been dispensed with, and generally the Munici|>al and 
Domestic Architecture was ns elegant; and nearly ns cheerful, ns that 
which superseded it. * 

It would indeed lie a curious subject of speculation to try and guess 
what the stylo would havo liecomo had no lioinnn remains existed, and 
had the French never cress ed the Alps : probably not so very difilrenl 
from what it afterwards became. The pointed nrch certainly- would 
have disappeared ; so would buttresses and pinnacles ; wooden roofs 
would, to a great extent, havo superseded stone vaults in church's, * 
and tlio improvement which was taking placo in figure painting would 
probably Irnvo required tlio suppression of mullions und tracery in tho 
windows. In Domestic Architecture, string courses would most certainly 
liavo been more extensively used to mark the stories ; balconies would 
havo been introduced, for their convenience, and probably also cornices, 
to mark the eaves. 

All this might havo resulted in very much wliat we find now; 
except— and tho exception is most important — that a mania would 
never havo arisen for spreading a network of pilasters and threo- 
quarter columns over every part of a building, whether they were 
wanted or not, nnd where they had not even tho merit of suggesting a 
reason for their employment. It is useless, however, speculating on 
tho past— it is sufficient to know that Gothic had become impossible, 
and that something verj’ liko tho forma then adopted had become 
inevitable, though wo cannot but regret that their introduction was 
accompanied by tho trammels of a stylo foreign to their use, and which 
eventually so far got tho mastery over the real artistic exigencies of 
the art as to render it subject to those vagaries which have had so 
pernicious an effect on the Architecture of modem Europe. 

The Trench Kenaissaaeo difforod farther from the Italian in this — 
that it giew directly out of tho Gothic, nnd, instead of trying to copy 
I? oman temples, or to rival their greatness, all tho French architects 
aimed at, in the early stages of the art, was to adapt the details of tlio 
Classical styles to their Gothic forms ; and, throughout France, a 
number of churches arc to be found in which tins is done with very 
considerable effect. The church of St. Michael at Dijon is .as fair an 
average specimen of this class of church in France as that of San 
Zaccaria (Woodcut No. 37) is of the Italian group ; the great difference 
being, that in the French example the form is essentially Gothic, though 
(he details are Classic. In the Italian example there is nothing that 
would be called Gothic on this side of the Alps. ‘ In the church at 
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Dijon every form is essentially Medircval ; anil the Classic details 
arc applied without any constructive propriety, and, it must also he 
admitted, generally whhout any ornamental effect. At least, id we 
-think now; but it is easy to understand that, in tlio age in which 
it was "built, it may liavo been considered a perfect example of 
Itoman Art. 



It freuntWly happen, in France that the eye of the tourist is 
clnroied by the effect produced by the outline of those qnasi-CIassical 
buildings as, for instance, tvhen con.eraplat.ng the dome rvhchtm 
recently crooned the intersection of the uavo and transept oF 
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Cathedral at Bayern, or tLo western towers of Matilda’s Abbey at 
Caen ; ami, tliough the Gothic purist is offended at such innovations, 
there is little doubt but that they frequently were improvements, and 
might always have been so had a little more taste been displayed in 
the adaptation of the new forms. 

Another point of difference between the Trench and Italian styles 
was that the earliest Renaissance buildings, in France were palaces 
or chateaux, and nine out of ten of these situated in the country. 
Francis I. was no church-builder ; hut all the energies, all the resources 
of the Art of his day, were devoted to Fontainebleau, and such palaces 
as Chambord, Madrid, Chenonceaux, and others of the same character. 
In these situations, where the building was required to group with 
the undulations of the country' and the irregular growth of trees, or 
the adjuncts of outhouses, regularity' would have been as inartistic as 
it was uncalled for. On the other hand, a Roman or Florentine palace, 
hounded bv straight streets, could not be otherwise than rectangular ; 
and any irregularity .would have been as impertinent as it would have 
been inappropi iate. In the country, high roofs and a broken sky-line 
harmonized with the scenery, and gave elevation and dignity to a 
building that ctiuld be seen on all sides and at all distances. A high 
roof cannot he seen from a street, and a broken sky-line is lost when 
the spectator is close under a building. In fact, a Tarneso palaco 
would have been as much out of place on the banks of the Loire, as 
a Chambord would have been in the narrow streets of Romo, or a 
Chenonceaux on a bridge over the Tiber. 

Another proof of contrast between the arts of the two countries is 
the unity that marks the history of the art in France, as compared 
with that of Italy. In the former country wo have no strongly-marked 
provincial peculiarities like those which distinguish tho style of 
Florence from that of Rome, and both from what is found in Venice. 
Tho art was introduced into Franco by her kings, and it was from 
Paris — and from that city only — that all the designs proceeded which 
either influenced or were executed in the provinces. There are no* 
local styles or local peculiarities which require remark. From tho 
time of Francis I. to tho present day, Paris has been tho literary and 
artistic, as well as the political, capital of France ; and the thread of 
our narrative may therefore be continuous and uninterrupted. 

As tho early stages of such a transition arc those which it is always 
most difficult to understand, we are fortnnate in possessing in the works 
of Androuet dn C'crceau, published in 1570-79, during tho reign of 
Henri III., a complete picture of the Architecture of his day, anil as 
complete an indication of what was then admired or aspired to. 

At tho time ho wrote, sufficient feeling for the old stylo still 
remained to induce him to illustrate C'ouei and Montargis, as two of 
the “plus excellent? baitimcnts de It France;” but the Louvre and 
the Tuileries were the great projects and the most admired designs 
of that day. Next to thestf come Blois and Amboise, Fontainebleau, 
Chenonceaux, Madrid and Gnillon (since destroyed}, Vnllery and 
Yemeni, and tho unfinished palaces of Chnrlcvillc and Kronen. 
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Another characteristic difference between the stylos of Franco and of 
Italy, as well as between the old Gothic and tho Renaissance, is, that 
among some thirty or forty buildings no church is illustiated in tho 
woilcs of Du Ceiceau. In Italy tho transition began with cliurclfbs ; 
and St. Peter’s gave a tone to tho wliolo style, ami fixed its charac- 
teristics. In Franco, it is true, St. Kustacho had been built, and St. 
Etienno du Mont restored, and various patchings and rebuildings had 
gone on but kings and men of taste did not troublo themsolves with 
these matters. The Crown gave tlio tono, and tho Palace led the 
way, in Art. Ilenco, perhaps, much of the fi ivolity, but hence, also, 
much of tho grace, that distinguished French Art as compared with 
Italian. In Franco we have not the great conceptions which so 
often redeem tho faults of detail of tho early Italian styles ; but, on 
tho other band, we have a stylo generally of greater elegance, and 
which Beldom fell into those exaggerations of detail which so often 
disfigures the designs of even tlio best Italian masters. 

Although tho Renaissance stylo was imported from Italy into Spain 
about tho eamo time, and nearly in tho same manner, in which it was 
introduced into France, tho character of tho two nations was so 
different that the same seed soon produced very difleient results. The 
early Platcresque stylo of Spain was based far more on the delicate 
and exuberant stylo of ornamentation introduced by tbe Moors, than 
on anything brought from Ituly, or that is found in Fiance j and was 
cultivated because in that age thero seems to have been an immense 
desiro to display easily acquired wealth without the corresponding 
power to realize grand conceptions, and which consequently forpid 
vent in extreme elaboration of detail rather than in grandeur of design. 
This effervescence soon passed off, and tlio reaction was to the cold 
gloomy Greco-Itomano style of Herrera and his contemporaries, at a 
tirto when the French weie indulging in all the wild caprices of tho 
.Henri Quatre style. From this the Ficncli proceeded to the invention 
of tho gay but grand and original style of tbe age of Louis Quatorzo. 
Tho Spaniards stopped short in the career of invention, and becarno 
either copycrs of tho French or borrowers from Italy. 
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RENAISSANCE 


Ai-THOL'ch it cannot be said that church-building was either the 
earliest or the most satisfactory form which the development of the 



Renaissance Art took in France, it 
will he convenient, as in other 
instances, to take it first, having 
already enlarged sufficiently on 
the principles which goided tho 
architects of tliat day in al»U' 
doning the old style for the 
more fashionable form of Classic 
Art. 

One of the -earliest — and cer- 
tainly one of the most complete and 
heat specimens of tho Renaissance 
style— is the well-known church of 
St. Enstachc at l’aris. The founda- 
tions were laid in 1332, though 
the church was not completed 
till nearly a century afterward.--. 
Though thus commenced twenty- 
six years after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and earned on simultaneously, it 
is curious to observe how different 
were the principles on which <bc 
two were constructed — St. En- 
staclio being in reality a Gothic 
five^nsled church in all even tills 
both of arrangement and construc- 
tion, and it is only in tho details 
tint an experienced eye percent's 
the influence of Classical Art, and 


remarks the unhappy effect which 
results from trying to adapt the forms of a particular stele to purpose'* 
far which they were n«d ongjjvdlv intended 

Notwithstanding this, it cannot l*e d< nied tl.it M. Eiist-ichc is a 
vtry 1-cmitifiil and elegant church If its window* were filled with 
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stained glass, tor which they are, in fact, better adapted than the more 
heavily nmlUoned openings of purely Gothic buildings, and its walls 
relieved by paintings, rit would rival many buildings ns a work of Art, 
though it might fail in that solemnity which should characterise .a 
religious edifice. Its dimensions, too, are 'considerable, being 328 ft. 
from east to west, and nearly 150 ft. in general width, and 90 ft. in 
height to the lidge of the vault; and throughout it is impossible to 
point to a single detail which is not elegant — more so than most 
of those found in Gothic buildings— or to anything offensively inap- 
propriate. Notwithstanding all this, the effect’ it produces is far from 
pleasing. Everywhere the eye is offended by 
the attenuation — it might almost be called the 
wiredrawing — of - Classical details, and tho 
stilting that beconfes necessary from the em- 
ployment of the flatter circular arch, instead 
of tho taller pointed one. Tho hollow lines of 
tho Corinthian capitals are also very ill-adapted 
to receivo the impost of an arch; and when 
tho shaft is placed on a base taller than itself, 
and drawn out, as is too often the case here, 
tho eye is everywhere shocked, tho great differ- 
ence beipg, that tho Gothic shaft was in almost 
all instances employ ed to indicate and suggest 
construction, and might therefore be 100 dia- 
meters in height without appearing weak and 
inappropriate. In Gothic Art, the real con- 
struction was in the pier or wall behind it; but 
tho Roman Orders were the construction itself, 
and are only appropriate where they’ are so — 
when used merely to suggest it, they’ become 
ridiculous. The facade of the church was ori- . c 

ginally designed on the same principles as that 95 my ui st. husuiic From 
of St. Michael at Dijon (Woodcut fvo. 97), and 

was partially executed in that style ; hut, being left unfinished it was 
completed in the reign of Louis XIV., in tho more Classical form in 
which we now find it. 

The church of St. Etienne dn Mont is another Parisian example of 
this Style. The rebuilding of this church was practically commenced 
in 1537, and dragged on through a long period, owing perhaps to tho 
delay that must always take place when one part of a building has to 
bo removed before that which is to replace it can bo commenced 
“ w f “ r flo , ra Lem s m complete and satisfactory an example a. St' 
Ln.tache, though, like it, St. Etienne is a Gothic ihnroh disguised 
an the treppre^ of Class, cal details. The most remarkable featnre 
about ,t is the Hood Screen, w,th the Staircases of the lightest open 
work which load np to it on ether hand. This is „ p oet! cal S 
.beautiful concept, on, b„t marred by the details hein- ‘ d 

stmctional nor elegant in thonsclvi Tim wholodtnreh 
. very mncli .mpro.ed by iho intrednetion of colonr, which cride„t£ 
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formed part of tlio original design, lmt nothing, it Ik feared, could 
ever reconcile the conflict between the two steles, whkli j’crvmJcs 
the whole, and gi\es rise to snch discrepancies os arc “bveryv hero 
apparent. 

Thcro is n church in Dieppe very similar to this, and generally, 
thronghout France, it is common to find repaint in the Milo of lh<*>e 
two Parisian examples, in chinefe-s which, having I Kerr commenced in 
the fifteenth centnry, wero continued thtnng the sixteenth. AH these 
qiioM-flnsMcnl features wi re iimtiraningh introduced in this pseud**- 
Cothic style, which 'rat practically the mil* nm< employ ed in chimb- 
building in France during the course «>f tliat ctntnn; so that it i* 
nl most a nlitf to come to downright introduction of (’Ia.ndca! firm*, 
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in tho .position anti n^c«l for ilio, purposes for which they were, or 
rather were supposed -to havcl«.'en, deMgned. If it was necessary 
that Gothio-Architocfurc should 1« abandoned, it certainly was not 
by this comprombo that it could bo worthily replaced. Any perfectly 
honest constructive forms would havo boon latter tlmn these Classical 
imitations ; but, as tliat was not to bo, it ia with a feeling almost of 
satisfaction that wo como oven to the unmeaning tameness of tho Louis 
Qnaforzo stylo of Ecolcsiasticfll Art. 

}\oloro \t so^ftci down \o \V*o \VwWrt\AVtfA* f'« 

a while almost literally tho stylo introduced in Italy by Miulcmo, 
Borromihi, and othcru of that class, and which, as before remarked, 
was disseminated all over Europe by tbo Jesuits. Tho church of fit. 
l'ftul* and St, 1/mia ht 1‘nris is ono of tho most typical examples of 
‘ this* class, in Trance. Jt was 'commenced in Ifi 27, ami finished in 
1041. Tho facade is .thrtev *torica ifi ‘height, and covered with tho 
usual mass* of unmeaning ornament. Tho general effect produced, is 
rich and puitmesque, but very unsatisfactory ; pillars with their 
entablatures and -tho various 
other ornaments .used’ beings 
merely pieced togother so as 
to cover tho wbolo Mirfaco of 
tho facade, without tho least 
icfcrenco either to tho pur- 
poses for which pillars were 
originally designed, or to the 
constructive necessities of the 
building nllcro they ara now 
foivnd. .* ' f \~ 

Tho .interiors of " tho 
churches of this — which may 
be called tho Jesuit style of 
Art — were not more satisfac- 
tory than the exteriors. Such 
architectural mouldings as 
■ were 'used were of tho most 
• contorted Itococo character. 

Tho sculpture .employed con- 
sisted of sprawling figures of 
half-clothed angels, or of che- 
rubs, or of saints, aid was 
__ ‘ generally unsupported — or at 
least not sufficiently supported 
— by the construction, and the 
paintings which were inter- 
spersed with these belonged 
to the most theatrical and tlio least devotional stylo of Art tvloV), I,,, 
yet been seen. 



It tth fortunate flat this transitional stylo did not last 1 0 „„ ; u 
Tranco.^ But specimens of it arc to ho found in evoiy capital 
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Europe where the Jesuits obtained a footing, and many of its form, 
are so gay and bo taking with a certain class of minds that traces o: 
them are found long after the stylo had ceased to exist as a whole. 

' Tfo church of the Sorbonne, the first stone of which was laid in 
1029, may he quoted as one of these examples which mark an epoch 
and complete a stage of transition. It was designed by he Ifercier,’ 
under the orders of Cardinal Jlichelien, and the greatest pains vrere 
taken, by consol ting architects both in Prance and Italy, to make it 
as, perfect as possible. It became in consequence a little St. Peter's, 
with the addition of some of those improvements which Palladio and 
others of his school had subsequently introduced into the style. It i* 
a church of no very great dimensions, being about 150 ft. in length, 
and its dome 40 ft. in diameter internally. The western fhjade has the 
usual arrangement of two storied, the 'lower one of Corinthian three- 
quarter columns, surmounted by pilasters of the same order alove,and 
the additional width of the aisle being made ont by a gigantic console. 
The front of the transept towards the court is better, being ornamented 
with a portico of detached columns on the lower storey, with a great 
semicircular window above; and the dome rises so closely behind tho 
wall that the whole composition 


pff %L°ji 

efr* 


is extremely pleasing. So it was 
evidently thought at tho time, for 
it is illustrated in every contem- 
porary book on Architecture, and 
praised as a chef-d’ccnvre of Art. 
Another • \cry similar work 
_ was commenced for Anne of Ans- 
_rgV* tria, by Francois Mansard,* at Pal 
^ de Grace, in the year 1C45; but 
finished by other architects, and 


ft}-* finisher! 
lii-T. in reality presents no points of 
■*'' Hovel tv 


rT: novelty to distinguish it from that 



< ry. , no’ 

^ ast quoted, There are several 
** wtber churches of the same elass 

in the capital and its neighbour- 
hood. Their style is that found in 
Italy as prevalent during the six- 
teenth century, though in Franco 
they may generally be taken a< 
characteristic of the age of Pouf* 


t i-nn Of Ibr Iw» of ts* IftT* 

Seal* loo ft. tJ | loch. 


has tho misfortune of being ‘ 


Qnaturze. 

Tlio one really remarkable 
building of this age which fctaml’* 
ka out from the rest, and is one of the 
most elegant structures «fit«ch'* 1 , 
i< the I)oinc of the InvaliJes. R 
after-thought, attached to a moth 







plainer church, with which it is hardly in keeping, so that, though in 
reality only a part, it must be considered os a complete composition 
in itself. The domq was commenced in tho year 1 680 from the design* 
of Jules Hardouin 3fansard,' and completed, entirely under his super- 
intendence, in tho year 1706, and is considered as thoroughly the 
typical monument of his genius as that of St. Paul's is considered as 
the monument of Sir Christopher Wren. 

In plan it resembles that of St. Paul’s, more tlian any other on 
the Continent, the four great piers which arc universally implied 
abroad being pi ami so as do produce an almost octagonal effect, aim 
are in fact pierced by doorways. The pillars standing free in front 
of those piers produce a confusion which is fur from pleasing: f«* r 
it is evident that they do not support tho masses above, ond th*'»r 
prominence in consequence takes away from tho solidity w c> ideally 
demanded, The small openings tlirough tho piers do riot pnKluo- 
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ic sumo effect ns ww aimed nt in St. Paul's, of Junking tho ground* 
Inn truly octngoual, but, by restricting them to tho dimensions hero 
nmd, tho four great openings uro mado half tho width of tho dome 
:sclf, which is far hotter than tho proportion of -JO to 108, ns is found 
n our example, Tho dome itself is 92 ft. in diameter, 1 nnd internally” 
css than twice that dimension in height, which is also n more pleasing 
noportion than is usually found, both St. Peter's and St. Paul's l>oiiig 
oo lofty for tho other dimensions of these churches. Tho eye, or 
ipouing, is very largo, mid nbovo it is a second dome, which is painted, 
md produces a very pretty and pleasing, hut very theatrical offcct, 
imvorthy of such a building. 

The external domo abovo this is, liko our St. Paul's, of wood, and 
«o is tho lantern, which deprives it of tho dignity of that designed by 
Wren; but if a stone lantern could only bo attained by tho introduc- 
tion of tho coiio which disfigures tho English cxamplo, Mansard used a 
wiso disci etion in refraining from attempting it. Put, having dono so, 
perhaps it would liavo been bettor to havo adopted an avowedly wooden 
construction externally, instead of one meant to look like stone. Tho 
extenial facade below the domo, though possessing no great novelty, 
is woll and harmoniously designed ; and tho building being n Greek 
cross, and no pari exaggerated, tho whole is certainly ono of the most 
pleasing examples of a domical building of this class in Europe, and 
wants only a very little to mako it tho typical and most beautiful 
monument of its class. It is tmo, nevertheless, .that the introduction 
of two Orders, tho ono superimposed on the other, docs detract materi- 
ally from tho dignity of tho church, by making it appear two stories 
in height. Put tho introduction of only ono rango of pillars below 
would have reduced tho domo to being a mcro cupola.* As in this 
instance— moro even than in our St. rani’s— the domo was intended to 
lie the principal featuro of the design, it was probably prudent to sacri- 
fice tlio church to increase its dignity; in fact, adding one more to 
tho numheiless instances which prove how intractable tlio Orders are 
when applied to modern purposes. 

Tho body of the church of St. Sulpico does not, except in its size 
present any features worthy of notico. Internally, it presents the 
defect inherent in Palladian churches, where an Order designed for 
external pui poses is used on tbe scale, and willi tho simplicity which 
.suits a largo aiea exposed to the atmosphere, but which becomes ofTen* 
sively rude when applied to internal decoration, in a building which 
not only pretends to but demands elegance and richness of effect 

Tho western facade, however, designed by Servandoni * was added 
in the middle of tho eighteenth ccntarj, to Jim church commenced morn 
than a century before that timo from the designs of Le Veau • and 

» The plan amt section, with the dimensions the whole, seems wnrer tho » r „tk no , 
quota! , are taken trom IvtWs « Ed, bees C,r- or ten works I "S* 

cuhues, which i, usually n most trustworthy on this mint t n ! 'S Te = 

authority; but ! cannot help suspecting they f, 0 m 70 rt! English lo <W P TOn ™ge 

are in excess. Bytnost authorities the dome a Eo rn 169 ^. . , 
is made about 8J ft. tu di ureter, and this, on 5 ’ ^ 17b0 - 
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though not without faults, it is one of the grandest of modern Europe. 
The width of the porch is 205 ft., consisting of tw o Orders, Miperinij«>‘cd 
on one another, ami rising to the height of 100 ft. to the top of the 
balustrade. It is flanled on each sido hj tower?, one of which rhea 
100 ft. higher, but the two, as earned out. differ in height ns well ns in 
design. The lower or Doric Order is doubled, not in fiont, but towards 
tho rLar, thus griing great richness of effect, nnd grc.it appearance of 

* • » v 

l'Li» t-l } vru, o/ H tajplcr. 

Btn-'n'rifi to the jiortko, and al«vc this is an lume Ord< r of good I I '' K 
portion-, with an arcade Itlimd, standing on the rear rank of the 
lower columns. All this unhes up a composition not ijtiite MthCw- 
tors- it must l* confer d, hut much more so than any of those al»»e 
described as < noted in Dale, certainly more so Hum any jmsieus 
one in France: nnd wry little more is hi f.ct wanted to mate it * 
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very beautiful design. It is said that Sexvandoni originally proposed 
a pediment between the towers, but happily this was not canned out. 

Another portico, somewhat similar, was added a littlo before tins 
.timo to the cathedral of Aneh ; but in this instance the towers are 
more impoi lant, and the centre too much subdued ; so as to want 
dignity and to seem squeezed up between the lateral masses. The 
Order is Corinthian throughout, and the whole details so rich and so 
well designed as to produce a very pleasing effect, notwithstanding its 
incongruity with the Gothic cathedral to which it is attached. 

None of the churches mentioned ahovo can compute, either in 
beauty of design or in size, with that of St. Genevieve, or, as it is 
more generally called, the Pantheon, at Paris ; which, though smaller 
than St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and some others, may still faiily bo con- 
sidered as entitled to bo ranted as the third or fouith of the gieat 
Renaissance churches of Europe. 

It was commenced in the year 1755, In consequence, it is said, of a 
vow made by Louis XV. during an illness at Metz, but practically 
because tlie church of the patron saint of Paris, which stood immedi- 
ately behind the present building, was not only falling to decay, but 
had long been considered as unworthy of its destination: After a- 
considerable amount of competition, the design "of Soufflot 1 was 
accepted, and was sufficiently advanced in 170-T to allow of the 
foundation stone of one of the piers of the dome being laid by the 
Icing; but the building was not entirely finished until after the death * 
•of its architect in 3781. In consequence of its not being completed ’ 
when the Revolution broke out, it was dedicated in the first instance 
to the u Grands Ilommes ” of France, instead of to God, or to tlie Patron 
Saint for whom it was originally designed. • < 

The whole aica of the church is GO, 252 ft., or about that of an 
average sized Mcdirovjd cathedral ; its extreme length being 3G2 ft., its 
breadth across the transept 2G7, and its height to the top of tbo dome 
205 ft. Tho budding is practically in the form of a Gieck cross, sur- 
mounted by a dome in the centre G9 ft. in diameter internally, sur- 
rounded by four smaller flat domes, each 57 ft. in diameter. In front 
is a portico of fourteen Corinthian columns, of correct design, each 
measuring Ob ft. in height, being consequently one of tlio grandest 
porticoes erected in modem times . but the effect is painfully marred 
by the front columns being so widely spaced as to give an impression 
of extreme weakness to tho entablature, whieh, being composed of 
Rmall stones cramped together, looks fcchlo in execution when com- 
pared with tho grandeur of the design. Another* great defect is, that 
two of tho columns are placed outside at each end of the portico, in a 
manner so unmeaning that it is difficult to understand how they came to 
be placed thcro ; and tho arrangement produces weakness and'eonfusion 
to an extent to bo found in no other portico of the same pretensions. 

beyond tho portico the external walls of tho church arc plainer 
than arc found in any other in Enropc, the only decoration being that 
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the entablature of Hie columns is canied round, and a band ornamented 
with wrcatlis, A.C., which correspond with the capitals ; bat Tiolow them 
tho ivall is absolutely unbroken by evc-n a single window, except iff tho 
rear, and is only ornamented by n group of plain pilasters on the 
angles. Tin’s is no doubt infinitely preferable to the Italian plan of 
introducing two or three stories of windows and an attic, hut it >■* 
equally extreme, and almost equally objectionable, in the other direc- 
tion. The best thing would Ji3>o l>ecn to have allowed the great 
semicircular Windows of tho interior to be shown externally; or, if 
that were impossible, some windows, or niches, or pane! -1 , — any tiling, 
in fact, that would hive reproduced tho richness of the jKirtico,— * 
would base been an improvement. 

The design of tho dotno externally is elegant and chaste, but on the 
whole very inferior to tliat of St. PonTn. tho peristyle i* wrak. 


* TIuMigfi 1*5*11 i!k |A'n a«*t »>(“" *.» rt«i tin! (if «(« . lb *'*■ 
ntrfuIlT rxliwl /"TO 1^". «t* rrn, i]i*5n ti I* wirst, 

♦oil* of tlw J I in t« #U'UI rtK-twwtsIh in 
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tccauso unbroken, the attic too hifch, „„ d ,l, e , 

Z, 6 a r ll0 " eVCr ’ “ P“<“ Ik™ any of”* 

c .TP?. m ( exce Pt reniaps tl.c dome of the Invalids ! 

objection that it stands on or rises tkronrii the roof- „„.V ’ 

ittie more tvoold have made it sati,fac.o4 l?Z 

r^ptStit 6 " ,l ‘° “““« * reaches,** hut always 



109 View oltli? Wesl Front of ibe PaDtb««i*l fVi*. From « Fboltvrjph. 

of its details, or in the appropriateness with which the Classical 
features are introtlnced. Except a certain degree of weakness in some 
parts of the vaulting, introtlnced purposely to show cleverness, there 
is no fault to find with any detail, and the general effect is more 
elegant and pleasing than that of any Classical church which lias jet 
l»ceu erected. Yet. ns in every other part of the design, it is easy 
to seo how it might liavo been better Practically, the arrangement 
is that of four e<{ u.«J and similar balk*, surrounding a fifth, which,- 
being of tho, same dimensions in' plan, though fir superior in height, 
is not sufficiently dignified to bo the centre, of sneb a group. ^1‘ 0 
mmle in which four piers of the dome, witli* their accompanying 
pillars, are projected into the centre of, the chnicji, is aerj* <y n * 
fuaiii", and the glimpse caught of the adjoining njMrt incuts N-hind 
lhcm°only adds to the complexilj . without increasing the appearand* 
of >i«.iciousnesS. . ^ 

- ]t evident that the object of the architect in adopting thu am 
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mcnt was principally to display liis cleverness in construction, anil to 
bcek to astonish the spectator by one of tlur-e tours deforce which me 
bo common with a declining ait, lint which aro absolutely fatal to 
tme effect, wherever introduced. ' In this instance it was very nemly 
entailing the destruction of the building; for so soon as tho centreing 
of the great arches under the doino was iemo\cd in 1770, the piers 
began to show symptoms of weakness ; but it was not till tho dome 
itself was piaciically completed in 1779 that this proceeded to such 
an extent as to cause any real alarm for the safety of the building. On 
a careful examination being made at that* time it was found that the 
principal cause of tho Fail mo aio^o from tho faulty character of the 
masonry. The 6tones of tho piers weic truly and correctly worked 
only to a depth of about four inches from their face ; tho rest being 
loujjjjhly’hewn and carelessly-filled up with cement, so as to throw the 
greater part of the strain on the face of tho pier. This was to some 
extent lemedied by cutting into tho joints with a saw, so as to relievo 
. 'tho pressure on them, and'to throrv it more on the centie. This was 
partially successful ; hut tho mischief went on to such an extent that 
. serious fears weic. entertained for tho stability of the building, and in 
179G a. commission of architects w'ns appointed to examine into the 
' ..matter, inttlio following year one of engineers, and a thud combined 
commission in. 1798; but the danger was saich that no one could 
" suggest a remedy, anil after four years’ debate it ‘all ended in shoring 
, up the great niches and leaving the building to its fate. 

In 180(1 II. Itondolet was appointed to repair the damage, he found 
that the piers had contracted to the extent of neatly six. inches English, 
partly from crashing, partly fiom the sawkeifing of 
tho joints in 1779/ He at ofice set about replacing 
the damaged stones, and added also considerably 
to tho ma** of the piers, as shown in the woodcut, 
where the shaded part shows- the pier as originally 
executed, the outline ns it now stands This was 
so successfully accomplished that no sign of weak- 
ness has since displayed itself in any dilection, 
while at tho same time the appeal ance of tho church 
has been very much improved by the gi eater solidity given at the point 
where it was most wanted for effect. 

It is easy to see that tho way in which all this might have been 
avoided would liavo been by setting back the piers of the dome against 
^ the angles of the building, and so increasing its size to a littlcTover 
100 ft. This tho building could easily liavo supported, both internally 
and externally ; and hail it been done, as an intcrior'it would have 
lieen absolutely unrivalled for architectural effect, while all the diffi- 
culties of construction ’ would have been got over by the additional 
mass that could have been -Obtained without interfering with tho effect 
and tho supjiort that would have been afforded bv the junction with 
uio outer walls. ' 

TIlo columns of tho internal peristyle of tho tlomo being plain. 
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while tho*e below are fluted, and the general poverty of t fie details of 
this important feature as compared with that of the rest of the building, 
produce a disagreeable effect, but one which could easily lie removed 
by colour. This, in fact, is an addition which the whole building 
requires. It is too light, too gay, for a church ; but if tbe great semi- 
circular windows were painted, and a moderate degree of tone intro- 
duced by colour in other parts, it might be placed beyond dispute that 
it was, and — what many are inclined to admit — that it is now the most 
beautiful interior of any modern church of CLissical design. 

REVIVAL 

At the time when the Pantheon was erected, it was considered the 
perfection of Classical imitation, and the greatest pains were taken 
that even- part and every detail should bo correct and supported by 
authority. Before it was completed, however, it was beliered that 
perfection could, only be obtained by even more literal copying, and 
as early as 1773 designs were prepared for an eminently Classical 
building, on the site where now stands tbe church of tbe Madeleine. 
Nothing, however, was then done, and the present building was com- 
menced in 1804, from designs by Vignon. Tbe dimensions are very 
considerable, being a rectangle measuring 3,V> ft. in length by J47 
in width, and consequently covering more than $1,0<X* square feet. 
Externally it is, to all appearance, a perfectly regular octastvle peri- 
pteral temple of the Corinthian order. As nearly ns may be, its columns 
are of the same dimensions as those of the l’antheon, but placed more 
closely together, though, on the other hand, being built of smaller 
blocks, they are as deficient in constructive dignity as the others. 
Internally, the clear space is 8$ fh by 280, divided, after the manner 
of tho halls of the Roman baths, into three spaces by Corinthian 
columns, bearing arches. Each of these three compartments is sur- 
mounted by a flat dome, pierced by a skylight in the centre. At the 
north end is the apse, at the south a vestibule, and there a range tf 
chapels and confessionals round tho sides ornamented by a smaller 
sub- i ill ary order. 

T. iking it altogether, the arrangement is probably the bc*t that 
could be adopted under tbe circumstances, ntal tbe whole church M* 
internally an mr of considerable grandeur and approprrrfenc 4 ^ to the 
■purpose*, -of ISotoss <\Ahv>\vc ntml A* it tiow is, IvwtWt, d ,n 
Ij.-ht it insufficient, and the punting*, w/fli the coloured mat Me* * f ‘ | i 
an excess of gilding, pnducc a sjJ.ttj and inharuif ruou* effect, whwh 
time mar cure*, but which at primt g»v«a it more the air of a ball- 
room than of a place dedicated to religions worship 

Externally, it is Jnnlly open t«-cnt)ei*m as a Christian church. I* I 
is so exact a reproduction of a Heathen Temple, that it afford* an | 

opportunity of judging how fir tho Romans knerctslcd in attaining I 

Wntv and dignitj in their temples, and in this n‘j«wt they h-*r« I 

nothing to fear from an impartial criticism on their respective mint* . I 
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but in order to arrive at these it would bo necessary to consider the 
Madeleine as placed ou an eminence above the neighbouring buildings, 
or standing in a piazza surrounded by houses of one, or at most of two, 
low stories in height, and not, as this is, by dwellings of six or eoven 
stories high, and. of tho most obtrusive architecture. It is lrcie, 
indeed, that the Madeleine fails. It is too low, too simple, and too 
modest for its situation, and no dome or campanile, if attached, would 
help tho matter. It is, in fact, unsuited 
to a situation in the centra of so tall a 
town as Paris ; hut, nevertheless, it must 
bo considered— barring some minor defects 
hardly worth mentioning— as a very beau- 
tiful building. Its design will haidly, 
however, bo repeated, for, if there is one 
thing which the experience of the Gothic 
architects settled more completely than 
another, it is that height and variety of 
outline are necessary to afford dignity to 
public buildings in towns; and their 
pmctico shows how easily and how suc- 
cessfully this could be accomplished. 

Ilittorf was therefore right when he 
added two towers to tho facade of his 
Basilican Church of St. Vincent do Paul, 
which, after those mentioned above, is 
pci haps the most important of the modern 
churches of Paris. It is very Classical 
and very correct, and no fault cau be 
found with any of its details; but some- 
how or other it is not a success, and, like 
most of tho modem churches in Paris, 
fails entirely in producing tho effect 
which is aimed at and expected in these 
edifices. It will bo curious, therefore, to 
observe how faT tho modem Pi ench archi- 
tects may succeed in their present attempts 
to reproduce, for ecclesiastical purposes, 111 PUn of the Madeleine at Paris 
the Architecture of tho Middle Ages. Sci1 ' 100 r ' ct lo ' Wcfc 
They commenced the attempt long after ne had become familiar with 
its effects, but hitherto, notu ithstanding their cleverness, they havo 
certainly not been successful. 

One of their most ambitious attempts is the church of St. Clothildo 
— I'lace belle Cliasse — in Taris; and, though its dimensions are those 
of a small cathedral, it looks poor and insignificant internally, and the 
exterior has neither tho solidity nor the picturesqueness which is 
always found in tho old buildings, and which 6ur architects have 
sometimes successfully imitated in their reproductions. The task of 
U0 N j n K * s » however, so easy, and so entirely independent of in t elite- 
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tual exertion, that there can he little doubt hut that, when they hare 
collected and drawn a sufficient number of models, they will repeat 
them with a correctness that will deceire all but the initiated. If 
is only to be wished that they would apply then money and their 
talents to sonnf better purpose, and, above all, that they would refrain 
from designing fajades^ according to the newest Parisian fashion to 
such buildings as St. Ouen at Eouen, and many other remarkable and 
interesting edifices, which haTC lately been made to look ns good 
as new, at the expense of tho»e qualities which really give meaning 
to a building, and speak_to the heart of mankind through all succeed- 
ing ages^*-.^ , v, 
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CHAPTER II. * 


SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. T - 

• * • * - .. *. 


, Vf w * . BCNATSSANCC. 

‘'fni. history of Secular llennisBanco Architecture in France may bo 
* conveniently divided into. -four great sections, distinguished by tho 
namo of tlie sovereign most prominent in 'encouraging Art (luring 
each of the epochs. 

The first, extending from tlio accession of Charles Till., 1483, to 
the death of Francis II., 15C0, lasted seventy-seven years, and may bo 
distinguished ns tlio Em of Francis the First. 

Tlio second, commencing -with tho accession of Charles IX., 15(50, 
and extending to the death of Louis XIII., in 1G42, lasted eighty-two 
, years, and may properly be called the Age of Henri Quatre. 

The third, dating fiom the accession of tho Grand Monarque, 1043, 
and extending to tho devolution, 1792, lasted, consequently, neaily 
150 years; and is properly marked as that of Louis Quatorze. 

The fourth, from that period to tho accession of Louis Napoleon, 
may bo designated as tho EecieaU or tlio Period of the Empire , and may 
even bo extended to the present day , or the icign of the Thud Napo- 
lfon treated as an Appendix to the epoch of his gieat uncle. 


Era. of Francis I. 


MiUl . .. 
V rands! 


H83 

1198 

1815 


\N hat ex or may ho the defects or deficiencies of tho Ecclesiastical 
Itcpaissance Architectuie in Franco, she possesses in her civil build - 
jugs a series of examples, certainly far mo\c extensive’ than any other 
country of modern Europe, and which may' $1*0 probably compete suc- 
cessfully in artistic eminence with those of almost any other country' 
not excepting oven Italy. 

Tho immense accession to tho powei of her kings, from tho consoli- 
dation of the' crapii e, and the pcculiaily monarchical institutions of 
the country, enabled— it may almost bo said forced— them to rebuild 
tho old chateaux of tho feudal -ages on a scale commensurate with tho 
wealth and powor acquired subsequently to tho accession of Francis T. 
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in tlie year 151 5. The consequence was that the beautiful new palace 
of the Louvre, with its accompanying chateau at the Tuileries, suc- 
ceeded to the old confined fortalico bearing the first name, as the 
lesidence of the kings in the capital. Fontainebleau supplanted the 
royal hunting seat at Vincennes ; and Cliambord succeeded Flessts Its 
Tours on the banks of tbe Loire; while St. Germains, St. Cloud, and 
other palaces, were erected, one after the other, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, till they culminated in Versailles, tbe greatest and most 
splendid of modern palaces, though perhaps not tho most successful 
as an architectural design. 

Tho nobles were nbt backward in following the example of their 
kings, whoso power and prosperity they shared. One by one flic old 
feudal castles disappeared, and were replaced by more commodious • 
and more suitable chateaux in the country’, and palaces in the towns, 
so that, between tho accession of Francis I. and the death of Louis 
Quatorze, the Architecture of ancient France had nearly disappeared, 
in 6o far as tho residences of her kings and nobles were concerned, 
and was replaced by a series of country seats and palaces more 
numerous ami more splendid titan those possessed at that time by any 
other country, and combining in many instances tho picturesqueness 
of the Gothic with tho eleganco of the Classic styles, to an extent not 
found elsewhere. 

Of the other dais of civil buildings they’ had littlo to destroy. 
Except in the Flemish provinces, tho cities had hardly any municipal 
institutions which could give rise to much architectural magnificence. 
Whether we admire or not the Town-lialls and Palais de Justice which 
are now found in most of her cities, we have not at all events to regret 
tho destruction of those which preceded them, as wo should do if 
Belgium and Flandors had replaced their municipal edifices by others 
in tho fashionable style of tlie age of Louis Quatorzo. 

In their extent, in their richness of decoration, and the amount of 
wealth lavished upon them, it is probahlo that the civil and palatial 
buildings erected in Trance during the last three centimes and a half 
exceed considerably the ecclesiastical and feudal edifices which were 
built in that conntry during a like period anterior to tho year 1500. 
But unfortunntely it is impossible to institute such a comparison 
between the two classes, ns artistic utterances, as would lead to any 
satisfactory conclusion. All tho Art in tho world could never clovat® 
n palace, with nil its domestic and social arrangements, to the same 
scale os tho great ball of n cathedral , devoted only to tlio performance 
of a ceremonial of tho highest and* most ennobling class. Is'o splendour 
in tho residcnco of n noble can compote with tho simple grandenr of® 
great monastic in"titntion, where nil the grosser and less elevating 
characteristics of human nature are at least kept ont of sight, insb®d 
of being made more prominent by the luxury and frivolity ly "hich 
they attempt to di-gubo themselves in the palace ; and the old, real, 
independent sovereignty of tho municipality in the middle 'W* M ‘ 
pressed itself with a manly vigour that cannot l>e found in the last ne» 
design sent down from tho Homo Office at Paris. 
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Resides this real difference in esseuco, camo the more superficial 
difficulty of stylo. It is true that tho French architects were never so 
completely enslaved to tho Orders as tho Italians became after Talladio, 
or the English aftor Inigo Jones ; but they felt tho chain, nevertheless, 
and would have done much better hnd they never known the influence 
of tho Italiau school, or tried to reproduce the glories of ancient Home. 
Tlio absurdity they committed was in fancying that tho best way to 
ornament modem buildings on the banks of tho Seine was to cover them 
all over with shreds of ornament bon owed from the Temples of anti- 
quity on the hanks of tho Tiber. Although, therefore, the Renaissance 
Civil Architecture of Franco belongs intrinsically to a lower class of 
Art than tho Ecclesiastical Mediteval Styles, and is further vitiated by 
tho imitative* being introduced to replace tho constructive element, 
which is so essential in all truo Art, it is still a stylo so elegant, 
so gay, and so characteristic, that its study will well repay any 
attention that may bo bestowed upon it, provided it is entcied upon 
without adopting tho narrow class prejudices which arc the bane of 
modem Art criticism. 


The Louvre. 

If not tho greatest, certainly the most successful undertaking of 
Francis I, was tho rebuilding of tlio Louvro. It had always been tho 
principal residence of tho kings of France in their capital, but had be- 
come so confined and utterly unsuited to the wants of the age, that there 
wero only two alternatives— either to begin a new palace altogether, 
as Catherine do Medicis did a little further west at the Tuileries ; or 
to pull tho old ono down, and rebuild it. Francis decided on the latter 
plan, and invited the celebrated architect Serlio to furnish designs 
for tho new palace. It is not easy to ascertain how far tho ordinance 
of the present building was influenced by his designs ; but it seems 
certain that tho actual architect was Fierro Lescot.' He virtually mado 
the drawings, and superintended their execution ; but tho wholo 
arrangement is so beautiful, and the details are so elegant, that it is 
difficult to believe that any native architect was its sole author at least 
if ono may judge of wliat was done in France about this time and 
afterwards. 

It is not quite clear when tho rebuilding was actually commenced 
but tho part begun by Lescot, and completed in 1548 was the 
south-west angle, from tho Pavilion do l’llorlogo dorm to ’tho river- 
face (Woodcut Iso. 112), and consists of two stories of Or,l«r 0 i, 
about 30 ft. in heightithe lower Corinthian the ",n ,L 
Thcso arc surmounted by an attic storey, only half tho height oftb of?' 

from tho designs of dean 


- 1 Bom, 1510; dwd, 1578. 
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113 Pavilion do l’lloilogo »n<l pan of Laurie Court. V rom ltoscngirten. 

architecture, but aio in themselves worthy of all praise. The same 
ordinance), in nil essential particulars, hits, at subsequent periods, been 
carried all round tlio court, with tbo important addition and improve- 
ment that, instead of the attic, a third storey, adorned with an Order, 
has been substituted on tbo threo remaining sides. This not only gives 
greater height nml dignity to fho wliolo design, but admits of its ter- 
minating in a cornice, which is nncssontinl element in all good designs 
in this school. An attic, howevor elegant it may bo— and tho French 
school cannot boast of ono ruoio elegant than that of tho Louvre— has 
•always 'more or less tho appearance of an after-thought, or of a make- 
shift i and one of tho greatest difficulties of modem Kalian Architecture 
is how to accommodato tho bedrooms and other offices without having 
recourse to it. When the Orders nro used, an attic maj'.in some cases, 
be indispensable for utilitarian purposes ; but it cannot bo doubted 
that a building with a comicione crowning the whole is a ver y 
much better design in an architectural point of view. Although 
tho entablature of tho upper Order of tho Louvre Court is only in 
propoition to its own height, and not a corniciono proportioned to that 
of tho wliolo bnildiug, its introduction adds very much to tho beauty 
of tlio oonmnsitirm. 
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hare formed part of the original design, and in the older works (as' 
shown in Woodcut No. 114) it is always represented with open arcades 
in one or other of the stone**. Considering that its dimensions are 
nearly 400 ft. each way, something of the sort was wanted to relieve 
its monotony ; hnt even as it now is, whether we fate its dimensions, 
or its richness of ornamentation, or the beauty or appropriateness of 
its design, it, is certainly the most beautiful court belonging to any 
modem palace in Europe. 
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If we can in fancy assume a third storey added to the courtyard of 
the Great Hospital at Milan (Woodcut No. 74), and its dimensions in 
plan increa&cd to such an extent as to bear this without disproportion, 
we might have a fair means of comparing one of the best and most 
typical Italian examples with one of the best to be found on this side of 
the Alps. Of course the difference of climate accounts for the greater 
part of the difference in design, but not altogether. If the M ilan ese 
court consisted of three tiers of open arcade*, «t would fail architectu- 
rally, from want of solid parts, as much as that of the Louvre docs now 
from the want of some open loggias or arcades to give a variety of light 
and shade. Jliev are both extreme examples of the ir respect ive styles — 
both very beautiful — but each would have been better if it had adopted, 
to some extent at least, the principles of the other. If, for instance, 
one-third part "of the arcades of the court of the Hospital had beta 
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designed as solid, and a like proportion of tbo arcades of the Louvre 
left open, the gain in effect would have been considerable, and each 
of tlicso designs would still have been appropriate to their climate and 
the exigencies of the caso. 

But, notwithstanding this and some other minor defects which 
might bo pointed out, .the Court of tbo Louvre* is a wonder of elegance 
and good taste, as well as of exquisite proportion, .especially when wo 
consider the .age in which it was executed, and has not been surpassed 
by anything which has been done cither in France or in. any other 
country of Europe since its time. ' > 

Chateaux. 

The palace at Fontainebleau is to the reign of Francis I. what 
Versailles was to that of Louis XIV. — the palace of his predilections 
and the place on which he loved to lavish his .treasures, and where he 
tlionght’ho was rcpioducing the glories of Classical Art. 

In this instance there is little doubt but that Italians wero mainly 
employed. Rossi and I’rimaticcio seem to have been permanently 
engaged j Serlio was certainly consulted, and Vignola sojourned two 
years in Franco, to assist the king in his architectural designs. But 
tbo result is curiously unlike anything Italian, or anything we should 
expect from these men. The plan is as irregular as anything in Gothic 
Art, and there is a picturesque abandon about the whole design which 
is very charming and appropriate to the situation ; but, strange to say, 
the effect of tbo whole is maned by the coaiseness and vulgarity of 
the details. There is nothing offensive or exaggerated in the use of 
tho “Orders;" but theie is not a well-proportioned column or a well- 
profiled cornice in the whole building. When nisticatiou is employed, 
it is so used as to be uiimeaning, and the window-frames throughout 
aro very badly designed. It is difficult to understand how this could 
happen in a country where only recently the Fkunboyaui; architects 
had almost ruined Architecture by over-delicacy and laco-like work 
in their details, and wlicio the king was trying to imitate tho even 
more elegant stylo of the Classical ago, and under tbo direction of 
Italians, who, whatever their faults of design might Do, seldom in their 
own country erred from coarseness or vulgarity of detail. I5ut they 
fell into this error here ; and, whether from intention ot 1 hot it is 
certain that tho defects of detail mar what otlierw iso would ho tho most 
poetic, as it is the most picturesque, of French palaces. 

Wo turn almost with pleasure from tlio ill-understood Classicality 
of Fontainebleau to tlio thoroughly French design of ('liambord com- 
menced by the samo king in 1626, immediately on his return from hj s 
Spanish captivity. Tho design is so essentially French, that, although 
all its details aro Classical, they aro kept so subdued, mul subordinate 
to tho whole, that they scarcely interfere with the effect— certainly not 
moro so than tho details of St. Kustnche, wluch leaves that still a 
essentially a Gothic church as this is a Gothic chateau of tho countr^ 
whero it stands. *> 
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The chateau itself consists of a cubical square mass, measuring 
220 ft. each way, from outside to ontside of the four great towers 
that adorn its angles. This is situated on one side of a court sur- 
rounded by buRdiflgg. These are of the same height' - as the central 
mass on that side "winch it occupies ; on the greater part of the other 
three sides, only one storey in hcigh.tr and at each angle there i*», or 
rather was intended to he, a great circular tower, similar to those 
attached to the mam building. Measuring over these, the dimensions 
of the building were 520 ft. by 390. The whole was sui rounded by a 
terrace overlianging a broad and deep moat. The central building 
was disided into three nearly equal stories in height, hut by cornices 
so subdued as to be little more th m string courses : and the upper one 
projected as to carry n balcony all round the main building. It was 
divided \ ert’tcally into an infinite number of equal panels, by pilasters 
of the Qorinthian order : aD arrangement which would liave been singu- 
larl> 'inofiirfonons in most buildings, but vhi<h in this instance is 
entirely relieved by the very varied ontliuc of the building, and, more 
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than that, by the different way in which they were treated,— many 
being left blank, some filled in with arcades, and many with sqiiare- 
headed windows, — bo that few buildings possess more of that unity 
with variety which is so charming when properly employed in archi- 
tectural composition. 

The most singular and the most characteristic part of the whole 
design is the roof, which rises to a cone, surmounted by a cupola, over 
each of the towers, and in square masses OTer the rest. The whole 
is relieved hy dormer windows of very elegant design, and chimneys, 
which are more ornamented and more ornamental than in any budd- 
ing erected either before or since. The whole is crowned hy a central 
tower of domical form, but wholly of open work, containing a richly 
ornamented spiral staircase. 

If we attempt to judge this building by the loftiest canons of * 
architectural criticism, it would be easy to find many faults in it; but, 
taking it for what it is — a chateau in a flat country, meant to be seen 
over and to group with a park of ancient trees — as a hunting seat of a 
gay Court, unconscious of any very lofty aims — it conveys an impres- * 
sion of truthfulness, combined with elegance, which we look for in 
vain in many works of more pretension of later times 

The palace or chateau of Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, at 
Tans, is another production of the same age, the loss of which is 
more to be regretted (it was destroyed in the Resolution) than that of 
any # otlier building of its period. From the drawings of it which , 
exist it seems to have been of remarkably elegant design, and to have 
approached more nearly to the palatial requirements of the ago than 
almost any other. 
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It was not -very large, being only 265 ft. in length, by 112ft. wide, 
but it was four stories in- height, and divided into three nearly equal 
blocks by square towers at each of the angles, and two in each face. 
Standing on a good hold basement, tlio two lower stories were covered 
by arcades of very elegant design, broken only by the towers; and 
variety and* relief wore given to the whole by the centre being re- 
cessed. The roof, though high, was far from being excessive ; and 
the chimneys were, treated as an essential part of the design. If \to 
may judge fiom the testimony of thoso who have' seen it, and, more . 
than this, from, the repi esentations that still exist, there was certainly 
no building for its 
size so" palatial, or 
to which the Tran- ^ 
sitional stylo was 
Tnorebappily applied, 
though it had not 
the picturesqueness 
of Fontainebleau, 
nor the semi-feudal 
grandeur of "Cham- 
bord. As an ex- 
terior, however, it 
\vOuld probably have 
at least been equal 
to’’ tho 'fragment of 
the Court of tho 
Louvre, which was 
in ’course of being 
ejected simultane- 
ously, and almost in 
sight of this building, 

- wliilo its open arcades 
give it exactly that 
degree of shadow and. 
relief the want of 

* which is so much 
felt in tho Louvro. 

Tho buildings de- 
scribed above are all more -or less exceptional in their arrangements- 
but, in the private chateau of Rnry, near Blois, we come on a t\pe 
which inure or lens ’distinguished all the signorial mansions of Franco 
both in town and country, and even tho royal palaces, when they were 
not on a scalo toq gnuid to admit of it. In this example, as in most 
. «««*«, the principal corps de hxjls (tinted darker in the plan) is opposite 
the entrance, looking Into a square court in front, and openin'* in the 
rear upon a garden. Opposito the centre \>f the garden front is a chanel 

- *. w cb ™ generally omitted in future, design*. At each ancle is u 
circular toner, as at Chambord; but tho circular fonn was Wd * 
inconvenient internally, that it was afterwards changed to a squ a ^ 
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block, when acfinl fortification was no longer leqmrnl, and even the 
MipgestiA of it l»ccainc obsolete. Ou each .Mile of the court are two 
long wings, containing offices and servants’ apartments ; and these are 
joined in front by a screen wall, solid externally, but covering an open 
arcade internally, and. in the centre of this, the porte cvche^e, or prin- 
cijial entrance, on which the French architects of that und of all 
subsequent times luiao I.vvWied all the resources of their art. 

With slight modifications, this became the typo of all French 
chateaux- llhero the main building was three stories high, the wings 
were generally two ; where the main building was only two stories in 
height, the wings were generally only of one, except in towns, where, 
for very olnious reasons, they were frequently carried ns high ns the 
rest. Where a palace was occupied by only one owner, or where it was 
^situated in a remote or quiet part of the town, the same arrangements 
prevailed as in the country ; but where, as is generally the case in Pari®, 
the main building is occupied by a different family on each floor, the 
wings which contain the offices, Ac., belonging to each suite of apart- 
ments, arc necessarily as high as the rest. In towns, also, the front is 
generally occupied by shops on each side of the porte-cochere, and its 
situation renders it too valuable for places of business, or for another 
class of lodgers, not to cause it to be carried up on the side towards 
tbo street os high, or c\cn higher, than the rest of the building. 

With such modifications as theso, the type of a French mansion 
is as fixed as that of a Prench cathedral ; and, whether in the country 
or the towns, they are objects of great beauty. Their courts may 
want the beautiful arcades w liieh are so graceful and so appropriate in 
the climate of Italy, but their designs are infinitely preferable to the 
cubical arrangements of English mansions. 

To return, however, to the Chateau do Bury. Its facades arc di- 
vided, like Chambonl, into rectangles by small Corinthian pilasters ; 
and these are occupied, either alternately or in groups, by square- 
headed windows, or by panels, with a device in the centre ; and 
everything is balanced with so much appropriateness that the effect is 
as pleasing as in any design of tliat age. The arcade on each side of 
the principal entrance to the court is composed of Corinthian pilasters, 
with arcades between, the whole being of pleasing proportions, and 
elegant in tbeir detail: 

Considerable additions were made during the reign of Francis I. 
to the castles of Blois and Amboise. The staircase, and the wing in 
the centre of which it stands, at Blois, are among the most admired, 
or, at least, the most frequently drawn, of the works of this age. . It 
owes its attractions, how ever, more to its adherence to the principles 
of the past than as an earnest of the future ; and the building on each 
.side of it hardly varies from what is found at Chatnbord and Bmy. 

Cbenonceaux is to be admired from the extreme picturesqueness of 
its situation on its lake, standing principally on a bridge in the water, 
rather than from any excellence in the design and details ; and that 
part of Chantilly which belongs to tills period merely repeats w hat is 
so often found elsewhere. 
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Tho most unhappy effoik of the Art of this ago is jhc gloomy pile 
of St. Geroiains-en-Layc, almost wholly Gothic in design; the Classical 
features which aro spread over its hutti esses and arcades serving merely 
to deprive them of their constructive propriety of appearance, without 
suggesting any feeling of Classical Art. The same thing, it must he 
confessed, occu?s rather frequently in smaller and less important 
examples ; but, on tlio whole, tho stylo of the age of Francis I. may 
he considered as one of the best examples of the Transition to he found 
anywhere. It is true it eutirely musses the grandeur of the early 
Florentine, or the exuberance of tho Venetian style, but it is always 
gay and elegant. Though adopting Classical details, it retains its 
originality, and mixes with singular felicity the picturesqueness of tho 
Gothic with the simplicity of Classical arrangements. As a general 
rule, its ‘details are marked with elegance, but with a tendency to 
over-elaboration, arising from the circumstance of tho architect fre- 
quently encroaching on the domain of tho painter, and introducing 
forms and details which, though beautiful as painted arabesques, are 
not such as should over he carved in relief on more monumental 
materials. . . 

There are in Franco very few municipal or civic buildings of this 
age. It is essentially a palace-building epoch, and churches and 
II6tels do Yille are mere exceptions. One of the earliest of tho latter 
class is that at Orleans, which wag commenced at least during the 
fifteenth century, and offers a curious and interesting specimen of the 
very .earliest introduction of Classic forms. It is more picturesque, 
however, than beautiful. All the details aro elegant, and combine 
many of the beauties of both the parent styles , but neither used appro- 
priately .in this example, being jumbled together in most admired 
confusion. It is irfferesting, however, os exemplifying a transitional' 
style peculiar to Franco. A'cither in Italy nor in England is there 
anything similar. It, could only have Sprung out of the Flamboyant 
stylo, which lwd already squared tho heads of its windows, aiK j adopted 
. many of the forms of the Ifenaissanco, before it was thought necessary 
to carry them out w ith details borrowed from the Classical styles. 
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The oilier municipal example of this ago is tlie well-known Hotel 
de Yillo of Paris, which in style far more resembles the contcmporaiy 
buildings at Fontainebleau ; all traces of Gothic details having disap- 
peared from its design, and very little of the Gothic feeling remaining 
in its outlines. It was, however, an eminently picturesque building; 
ami even now, though enveloped in ono of tho most successful designs 
of modem times, it holds its own without much detriment to the 
general effect. 



12a Bay ot lh* Episcopal IVUct al Sena, from SauYageoi. • Calais, Chilean*. &c_ de i ranee." 

The thing, however, which perhaps pleases most in the Architectm 0 
of this age, is the beauty and general appro pria tone ss of tho details. 
Except at rontainebleau, the Classical features, when introduced, aro 
treated with almo-t Flamboyant delicacy, and men Lad not jet learned 
to think that copying the forms of ono incongruous building cotild 
Improve tho design of another. For centimes they lnd been designing 
buildings only with reference to their purposes, and adding details 
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only from their appropriateness; and it requires a great deal of 
teaching heforo men can forget this, and adopt an entirely now prin- 
ciple of Art. Although, therefore, they might ho enamoured of 
Classical forms, they could not at once forget that details were only 
a mode of expressing more strongly certain constructive or artistic forms 
of the building to which they wore applied ; and it did not then occur 
to the architects to use them, as was afterwards done, as oxtrancous 
adjuncts, without reference to the cdifico to which they were added : 
in tho Woodcut No. 120, for instance, representing one hay of the 
Archbishop’s Palace at Sens; where, although all the details are 
Classical, or nearly so, it is impossible to say that any ono is either 
inappropriate or mars the general design. The upper pilasters cannot 
ho dispensed with, if the lower range is to he employed, which seems 
an indispensable part of the arcaded forms below ; and the way in^ 
which their lines are carried through by a console, gives them all 
tho continuity of a buttress, with more than its usual grace. 
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•work and their design could not be well carried through by a mere 
ornamental pilaster. They are working members of the design, and are 
left to tell their own tale their own way; and to the Classical features 
is left the purely ornamental task of framing the windows, and re- 
lieving the monotony of the flat surface of the walls. The one thing 
that appears to have been omitted is a console over each pilaster to 
support the cornice. Tho frieze in consequence seems blank and 
unmeaning, and the design is certainly considerably marred by the 
want of it. 

From the examples just quoted, it is evident that the French archi- 
tects had quite abandoned Gothic Art as barbarous, but were at the 
same time embarked in the dangerous enterprise of trying to copy a 
style they did not understand. In the next age — that of Henry IV. — 



the c fleet of this was painfully felt, bm, generally speaking, the 
buildings of Francis I. arc tolcrablj free from \ agarics. The annexed 
Woodcut, howexer, from tho Hotel \ ogtn* at Dijon, will explain how 
tho temptation was working It is very rich and beautiful, nnd in its 
style hardly to be found fault with ; but it is cxidrnt that, when ni'hi- 
tects adopt Bitch forms and such details these with tire idea that they 
are Classical, they Ime dropped the hndle that ought to restrain 
architectural forms to their true function of expressing construction, 
and that Only, and there is then no limit to what they inny attempt, 
or wliat forms they may introdncv. 

'This, however, is on tho very limits of the style of Fmneia L, and 
can hardly 1>C raid to l’C a defect of his age. The deflet of Ids build- 
ing* Is tho want of grandeur of conception and nw»«, f>r wore than 




123. Canopy or Tomb of Cardinal AmboUe at Rou«o From nosnigarten, 

errors of detail could possibly liave done. The true spirit of the 
style -was perhaps best seen in France, as well as in Spain in the 
shrines, tombs, altars, and smaller objects of decorative art where the 
designers, being freed tom all constructive necessities, could indulge - 
then fancies without restraint. Thera is scarcely any important 
church in Franco where there is not to he found some richly carded 
specimen of screen-work, like the ,„mb of the Ondinal dim™' 
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at Bouen . Frequently the details are so elegant, and the effect so rich, 
as almost to disarm criticism; but the result is never equal to the 
labour bestowed on such works ; and even when merely screens, the 
total forgetfulness of constructive propriety generally spoils the effect, 
and the incongruity between the materials employed and the forms 
used is so apparent, th3t the result cannot be permanently satisfactory. 
These defects, however, are not nearly so apparent in screen-work as 
they -would be . in buildings of a more permanent or monumental 
description. 
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STYLE OT HENRY IV. 

Charles IX. 15«0 I JlcnrjrlV I5S5 

I l.-iiry lit 1514 | UalsXItl 1810 


A 3 explained above, dnring tlio reign of Francis 1. the “ Orders” were 
kept in pleading subordination to the exigencies of the construction, 
and tlio ornaments were generally elegant and not inappiopriato ; 
but almost immediately after • < his death tlio architects seem to havo 
thrown off all restraint. Great Corinthian pilasters sprawl tbiough 
two or tlirco stories of windows; as a general rule, a window cuts 
through tlio cntnblatuic of tlio Order; circular pediments alternate 
with triangular ones, and both are frequently broken for no object but 
to produce variety ; rustication takes tlio most fantastic shapes, whilo 
griffons and monsters of all sorts appear in tlio place of moro appro- 
priate details. 'Tlio great debacle of taste arrived at its culminating 
point in the roign of Henry IV., during which the aichitects 6eem to 
havo fancied that perfection was to bo attained by uniting the gro- 
tesque picturcsquencss of the Gothic with the gigantic features with 
which Michael Angelo had overlaid his pseudo-Classical construc- 
tions. It was some time, however, before Architecture fell to the 
depths it then reached, and dnring the reign of Louis XIII. was 
gradually recovering, and forming itself into the purer style of the 
Grand Monarqne. 

The most extensive undertaking of the earlier part of this architec- 
tural epoch was the building of the Tnileries, commenced in 1 504 by 
Catherine jle Medicis, from designs by Philibert do Lorrne. 1 Tho 
original plan has been preserved by Hu Cerceau, and shows that 
it was intended to havo been a rectangular block, measuring 800 ft. 
noith and south by 550 east and west. In the centre was to have 
been a square court, as long, but not quite so wide, as that of the 
Louvre ; and two smaller courts on each side, divided in the centro 
by galleries, enclosing smaller courts of elliptical form. 

In so far ns the plan is concerned, there is nothing to object to, ’but 
tho whole building seems to have been designed to be only one storey 
in height, with an attic of gigantic dormer windows. With such 
lineal dimensions as thoso quoted above, so low a building must 
always have looked mean and insignificant, even when relieved by 


1 Bom iq Lyon<; died 1578. 
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a pavilion like that designed anil executed for tlio centio , which is far 
fiom being commendable in its general outline or zn its details. All 
that can be said in its favour is, that there is a general thoughtful 
irregularity about tho design which pleases, and which characterizes 
an epoch, though it has little other merit. 

Only the garden facade was completed by its foundress, — 'the 
courts were never even commenced , and the defects of what was com- 
pleted^ were rendered doubly appaient by tho erection, during the 
reign of Henry IV., of the two great unsightly pavilions (one of which 
is shown in Woodcut No. 126) which now hound it, designed by the 
architect Du Cerceau. Not only did their erection extend, to neatly 
1000 ft. in length, a facade already too long for its height, hut, by 
their mass and the largeness of their details, they ciushed tho pretti- 
nesses of De Lorme's design into double insignificance. 

It was in order to correct these two glaring defects that Louis 
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Q lint OI7H raised the whole fnjndc between these two blocks to thrco 
stories in height, iiiul remodelled the centre to wlmt we now f-co it. It 
thus happen* that very little of Do Lormo’s design remains, nnd nothing 
enabling ns to judge of the effect that he intended to produce. What* 
ever its merits may have been, it certainly was injured by tlio addition* 
of Henry, far more tluui it was improved by tho alterations of Louis ; 
thews have, however, made it ono of tho most picturesque, though 
certainly it is far from ranking ns ono of the most beautiful, facades in 
Ihiropc. Without the softening lmnd 
of time, and the prestige which his- 
tory lias given, it could hardly Iks 
spoken of in terms of sufficient repro- 
bation ns an architectural design. 

Contemporaneously with tho ear- 
lier building of tlie Tuilcries, Cbailes 
IX. eommeneod, at n place ho called. 

Chari oval, in Normandy, a palaco 
which, if it had been completctl on 
the scale in which it was designed, 
would have surpassed nil tho palaces 
then ©xisting in Franco in sizo ami 
stateliness of nmingoment ; hut, in so 
far as wo can judgo from tho plate® of 
Du CcrceJn, tho style Of tho details 
was such that Franco may congratulate 
herself that no such monstrosity dis- 
figures her soil. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more fantastic oi 
vulgar ; nnd how Trench tasto could 
ever have sunk so low as to admit o 
this, 5t is difficult to conceive. 

Ono specimen (Woodcut No. 125) 
must suffice to illustrate tho stjlc, 
though unfortunately tho examples are 
only too comraoa, and not." only u\al 
but surpass tho absurdities of tho 
•Jacobean age in onr own counti \ . 

It is taken from tho Chateau Gaillon, 
a building of (ho latest Gothic ago, 
but which was added to and beautified 
at this period iu the style then fashionable. At the present day we can 
hardly understand how architects could desert the constructive pro- 
priety and elegance of detail of the middle ages for such a style as 
this; still loss how thoy could fancy they were reproducing Classic 
Art when they did so. But it was so, for nearly all the most admired 
buildings of this ago were decorated with details as bad ns this, if 
not worse. 

Besides the two pavilions called De Floio and Marsan, which 
Henry IV. added to tho facade of the Tuileries, he commenced in the 




IS# I*tTillon Flore of the TnOcrtM, end part cf the Cillery of the Loarre. From Metfelte. 

Sale 60 fret to I inch. 

same style the gTe.it gallory that connects the Louvro and the Tuilc- 
rles, and which may he taken as a fair specimen of the best Architecture 
of his day. Its general character will be understood from Woodcut 
No. 12G, representing the pavilion at its junction with tho Tnilerics, 
and tho position of the galleries adjoining it- Jt is adorned with great 
Corinthian pilasters, 40 ft. in height, which Lave no reference either 
to the structure externally, or to the arrangements of tho interior. As 
usual also, tho entablature is cut through by the windows ; and a series 
of pediments, alternately semicircular and straight-lined, give a broken 
line, which aggravates instead of mitigating the overpowering heav i- 
ncss of tho roof. Tho architects seem to hare proceeded on the idea 
that largeness of details would give size and dignity to a building; 
whereas, had they cast their eye on any Gbtliio structure, they would 
have seen that tho truth lay exactly in the opposite direction, and that 
smallness of parts and details, combined with simplicity of arrange- 
ment and of mass, are the true secrets by which the effect they were 
aiming at conld alone ho obtained. 

It is with pleasure wo pass on from these aberrations of Du Ccreean 
and Duperac to the return of soberer taste which marks the designs of 
Lcmcrcicr ; ' for though little remains of what ho erected at tho Palais 
lloyal, wo have, at tho Sorhonno and elsewhere, the genus of that stjle 
which characterized the following epoch. 

Perhaps tho most satisfactory building of this ago is tho palace of 
the Luxembourg, commenced shortly after 1G1I, by Do Brof%c, for 


* Fom at ffOtoisc ; dial IGi'O. 
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Mario tie Mcdicis. It is so sober that one would bo startled to find it 
belonging to that date, if it were not that it was built for a Medici, who 
insisted that tho J?itti 
and other palaces of her 
beloved Florence should 
form the koy-noto of the 
design. 

In plan it is essen- 
tially Fiench, consisting 
of a magnificent *co» 7 w 
de h<jis — shaded darker 
in tho plan — 315 ft. in 
width by 170 in dopth, 
and tiirce stories in 
height, from which wings 
project 230 ft., enclosing 
a courtyard, with the 
usual scroen andentranco 
tower iu front. 

The greatest defect of 
tho design is tho mono- 
tony of i nsti cation which 
is spread over the whole, 
front tho basement to the 
attic, and covering tho 
pillars ns well as tho 

plain surfaces. It is t = 5 — * 

true it is not used hero 127 - ri»a or Uio Luxembourg From Marietle. 

with the vulgaiity which 

so frequently characterizes the rustication of tho previous reign, but 
with something of Italian elcganco ; and the architect has taken great 
pains, by tho boldness of his masses ond tho variety of light and slindo 
ho has introduced everywhere, to justify its employment, and has 
sought to relievo the monotony of detail by the variety of outline. 
Ho has done this with fetich success that even now there are Jew 
palaces in Franco which on the whole are so satisfactory, and so little 
open to adverse criticism, as this one is. 

In Louis rhilippo’s timo a largo addition was raado to tho main 
corps de logis of this palace, in order to fit it for tho reception of tho 
Chamber of Peers. With great good tasto tho new part was mado 
exactly similar to the old, hut the offect has been, by increasing its 
breadth, to make tho whole design more 6quat than it originally was, 
and to increase tho lowness, which is really its principal defect. This 
effect, too, has become more apparent in modem times, by the increased 
and increasing height of the new buildings of Paris. Even now it 
would not bo so apparent if the whole building had been crowned by a 
cor’nicioue. When the principal feature is at the top, tho eye is carried 
at onco to tho highest point, and the design gets the full benefit of nil 
tho height it lias; but when tlio principal feature is one-third of th 
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•way down, all there is above counts for but little in the general 
design. • . 

It is surprising tliat Mane de Medieis did not insist on the intro- 
duction of tins great characteristic of Florentine design Even if she 
did so, the taste of the French architects would probably have been 
too powerful for her ; for throughout the whole range of French Archi- 
tecture there is scarcely a single example of a facade with a well- 
profiled or well-proportioned cornice , and in nine cases out of ten 
there is some sort of attic above the cornice here it does crown the 
building — except in snch absolutely Classical designs as the Madeleine, 
for instance— it is proportioned only to the Order, not to the whole ele- 
vation, and consequently is never integrally a part of the entire design. 

It would be well if this were the only, or the greatest defect that 
could be pointed out in the Architecture of the age. It is unfortunately 
one of the most venial , the real deficiency of the stvle being, that the 
details introduced are seldom elegant, and are generally gross and 
grotesque. They neither aid nor express the construction, and the whole 
designs are as far removed from the constructive propriety of the Gothic 
as they are from the elegance and grandeur of the Classic si \ lea which 
the architects so strangely thought they were reproducing. 
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So boon ns Hie French nichitccts of tlie early part of tlio seven- 
teenth century liatl time to compare their performances w itli thos© of 
other countries, it was almost inqiossiblo they should fail to percoivo 
that they had not hit on the light path in their endeavours to endow 
their country with a new style. Their works had neither the original 
nationality of thoso of the reign of Francis L, nor had they the elegant 
classical ity which had been attained in Italy in the works of Palladio, 
and others of his school. It was consequently open to them either to 
go hack to the point whero the etylo had been left half a century 
earlier, and to try and recie.ito a national style, or to adopt the prin- 
ciples so successfully carried out in Italy. 

Knowing liow essentially tl,e Irndcnciu of that ngo veto toward!, 
Classical forms, not only m learning nml in literature, hut in Art also' 
it is easy to simmso that tho architects of the day wonld adopt the same' 
principles which had been introtluccd into Italy, and that, during tho 

retgnof the Grand Monarqtto. tho stylo wliicl. was then assumed to 
represent the Arelutectuio of Imperial Home would tcco.no tho pro- 
vailing fashion. 1 

At tho present day wo aro so fnlly imbued with tho lovo of tiro 
picturesque, and adnnrahon for crerj-thing that oven savours of Modi- 
awolrsm, that it is difficult for „s to nndorstand how tho architects 
oftlro ago of Lonrs Quatorao could forsake prcturesqtto stylo of 
Francis I., to adopt tho cold formal arrangements of their day. When 
however, wo place the building, of ,kc two ages in immediate jW 
posrtron, as we are able to do in such an erample as tho riow of lllois 
(\\ oodcut ho. 1-9), wo see at once what tho architects were aimin- at 
and why they took the means they d,d to arrive at it Thoughthn 

is • 

between tho doom iudicatino smo Lu,nos ' S H mtei ° r ' “ 

general simplicity and elegance of design « i 1 **! l ° a P ar j“ euts * an d n 
must have produced a most pleasin^ffeet C ‘’^ Spccially Y )ien new » 
tho earlier buildings might be tl °t - e ** -^■°T rcTer pictnresquo 


s micht li « * • - llu '' over P’ctnresquo 

t1te stor, f we . ro . lo w, the windows 

It must also be borne in mind^harifi^tho^' 111 ^ 6 'J aS * mpossib K 
U that it is tho inside of tho house or 
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pnlaco which is important; and, consequently, when stateliness and 
grandeur were aimed at, larger anil more -regular designs were - 
indispensable. * 



129 ran <)f tin; Udluo dc Blois. >>0111 Lahontc. • ilonumrn* da la Fiance.' 


To this must be added the greatet* - familiarity with, and increased 
admiration for, the literary works of the Classic ages ; and the con- 
sequent desire to rival hy copying them which pervades the lite- 
rature even more than it does the Art of this age. It requires only 
the most superficial knowledge of the .works of Corneille, Racine, 
Boilcau, and the other great writers of that day, to ho aware how 
essential it was assumed to lie to copy literally the forms of Classic 
literature , and the general idea of reproducing Rome seems to have 
pervaded every utterance of the people , hut the success of the 
attempt was nearly alike in all cases. Racine did not becomo Euri- 
pides, Boileau did not rival Horace* nor l Louis the Grand either Julius 
Caisaf or Augustus; nor did the architects of this age do more than 
masquerade t in the flimsiest and most transparent shreds of Classical - 
disgniso,' ■. 

' In the example of Blois tre know now that ’the imitation is not per- 
fect; Irat they did not then know it; they believed that they had beaten 
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Vitruvius anti rivalled the 
best productions of the Aw* 
gnat an ago, and tlio French 
architects have coiwqnonUy 
proceeded boldly from tho de- 
sign of the Tuilcries to that 
’of Versailles, from Versailles 
to tho Lowvro facades, and 
from that to tho llourso and 
tho Madeleine ; and being 
unable, to go further in lhat 
direction, tho pendulum is 
now swinging backward to- 
wards— what ? 


* Tho gioat apostles of this t_. 
now revival were tho two | 
Mansards — undo and nephew | 
— Italians by descent, but { 
neitber of them men at all E 
equal to tho opportunities 5 
which wero tlirown in their I 
way. Had the younger, Jules t* 
Uardouin, 1 been a man with 
ono spark of crcativo power 
— ouc ray of genius — ho might 
have produced such woi ks as 
would have made an epoch 
in tlio art; ns it is, the elder 
invented tho ugly stylo of 
roof which bears his name, 
and tho other, at Versailles, 
stamped mediocrity ami al- 
most meanness on tlio largest 
and most gorgeous palace of 
Europe. 

It is generally attempted 
to excuse Mansard's failtuc at 
Versailles by referring to the 
difficulties ho had to contend 
with: first, in having to in- 
> elude in his design the old 
-lninting-scat of Louis XIII., 
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which liis son and successor would not permit to bo destroyed,* If any 
* Jules llanloiim '^Innsnrd, born 1647 ; Jwl 170a, , 
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estimate of the merit of the design were to he made from the appearance 
of the entrance front, this excuse would Le jnst; but this is not the 
ease lierj, as the front is so broken up anil composed of so many small 
incongruous parts, that it is never taken into account in speaking of 
the architectural design of this palace. The old chateau is a small 
brick building, with stone'dres^ing*, in the quaint style of the preced- 
ing reign. As a linnting-box of a king, it is as interesting as any 
portrait in the grandes permqnes and voluminous costumes of the age; 
but is so unworthy of its site as quite fo take the entrance front of the 
palace out of the categoir of an Art design. 



It may also V said that the design of the new palace is due in some 
respects to Levan, who had charge <.f the w>,rks from their com- 
mencement, in 1004, till his death, in 1070. So far, however, as can 
nOw be made* out, his labours were ehicflv confined to the repair and 
ndomment of the old chateau, so as to fit jf for the residence of f lie 
king, with such additions as were requisite for the increased splendour 
*ot the court. But the garden front, which ls really the palace, in so far 
■•'“as Architecture is concern'd, stems to be wholly of Mansard’s design, 
and wa-s practically completed by hiru from his own designs about the 
year lC£o: ..The central part had. it seems, been occupied by the king 
and the court fntn the year litftj. 

The situation of the palace is as fas on ruble as can well l«o con- 
ceived. It stands on a rising ground, so that you ascend towards it 
from whntevc r^ide you approach it, and still. so gently as nowhere to 
necessitate any change in the design to suit the loralityJ It is true the 
temovs of the garden are so arranged as to hide- th«* palace tho mom* til 
you dt-cend the steps in front, and. so far from add trg to the Ik rght 
or gis ing dignity to the oa iS . they rather detract from it; but this is 
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fault of tho architect, or of Lo Xotrc, who laid out the garden, 
making the terrace** narrower, and breaking them so ns to follow 
lines of the Imihling, they might have been made tn give it tlmt 
ration anil dignity which it now t.o much wants. Tlio ground 
i admirably adapted for this; it consequently is ft very serious 
roach to those who had cliargo of tho.dcsign that they did not know 
r to profit by it. 

Tlio dimensions of this palace arc proliably unsurjuv'cd by thoso of 
• in ancient or modem times, 'ilio ceiitml projection measures 320 • 
and each wing about 500, so tfiatjis length is 1320 ft. in a straight 
o not tli and south. As the emit l at block projects forward 280 ft. in . 
nt of tlio wings, tlio whole facade really measures 1880 ft. It is this 
jjcction which alone saves it from heing as undignified a Terrace as 
ists in any town in Europe. Tlicro being no variety in the design, 

,1 nothing to compare it with or give a scale, it looks liko an ordinary j 
v of street houses throe stories in height. Only with considerable 
ticulty, and after a groat deal of thought, can it be ascertained that 
is larger and taller than any ordinary mansion, and is, in fact, a 
laro of colossal dimensions. The lower stoiey is rusticated throughout, 
d pierced with circular-headed openings of one design, and of one 
mcnsion, whether they nro used n.s windows of bedrooms, or carriage 
trances through tlio building, to Imth which purposes they arc liero 
plied. Tlio principal storey is adorned with nn Order, used sotne- 
nes as pilasters, at others us columns standing free : lmt the pillars 

0 so widely spaced as nt a distance to give the idea that, if tlio archi- 
avo is of ono stone, tliey must necessarily* bo very small ;.and on a 
rarer approach, when you sco that each is composed of a number of 
nail pieces cramped together, tlio whole has an nppearanco of mean- ' 
;ss most unworthy of tho situation. Over this is an attic which ends 

1 nothing. Had it borne ft deep comiciono, it would have gone far to 

jdcom the whole. Hut there arc fifty ways in winch the design might 
avo been saved. Any hold projection on tho angles, any towcis or 
omes to break tho sky-line, any variety in tho wings to givo scale,” 
•.anM. wifvb , VmA. < laf- 'nnnt^mj 4/ra/gn ire. •atrifu i, 

wilding is tho greatest architectural crimo of modern times. 

IntQniaUy , tho design is as objectionable as that of the evterior. Tho 
ntranco is moan , tlicro is no portico, no giand hall, no staircase worthy 
if such a palace, no vestibule, or any nnangement that would impart 
ither dignity or poetry to the whole. So much is this the case, that' 
•cry few persons aro probably aw me wheie the principal entrance 
•eally was, and fewer wonld believe if told that it was Only* an insigui- * 
leant doorway on the right-hand side of the Conr Royal e, near tlio 
principal staircase. 

The Grand Gallery, witli the sqnaic vestibules nt either end, 
attending along the whole of the centre of the garden front (320 ft,), 
is certainly one of tho most gorgeous apartments in Europe — rich in 
marbles and in decoiations ; but it is only a gallery 35 ft. wide and 40 ft. x 
high, and is not a hall or a room with any point of interest in it. 
Architecturally, it is a passage. that ought to lead to some 
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splendid apartment ; it ii without n vestibule or staircase Lading to 
it, and it leads to nothing. 

All, perhaps, that cau Iks said in favour of the iLsign is that, 
though it is commonplace, tlieic is in it no glaring ofiuieo against good 
taste ; and no part of it can l>e said to he a sham, or to pretend to be 
otlu r than it really is. Rustication is only used in the basement ; the 
Order is well profiled, and litter runs through two stories, or where it 
might not ho legitimately used; and the attic is such ns might I»e 
indi«pcn«alile in such a palace. It si as, however, a strange ]>erversinn 
of Architectnral propriety, in onjer to make the centre tmiform with 
the wings, to carry the glared attic mcr the Order along the central 
part of the garden front, where the great gallery occupies the whole 
height above the Imsement. Had an Order -tU ft. in height been intro- 
duced hero, it would only bare correctly expressed the internal 
arrangement (Woodcut No. 131). and would base In-on just what sras 
wanted to give this part tho dignity it lacks. The mast ordinary .fruit 
of architects of tho present day is that they attempt to make buildings 
of three or four stories in height look as if they were only two or 
three ; but both at St. rotor’s at Rome, and at Versailles, tho fault has 
l>ecn, throwing away tho dignity obtained from singleness and large* 
ness of parts, to make tho building look as if it was, comjio>.ed of a 
larger number of small apartments. Of tho two faults, the latter is 
tho greater. To aim at grandeur, oven if not quite legitimate, is fir 
nobler than to court littleness where grandeur really exists. 

This uniformity, more than “any real defect of de-ign, destroys 
the effect of the facade nt Versailles. It is impossible to believo 
that all tho 1800 ft of frontage are alifco taken up with stately galleries 
and apartments; and the mind feels almost instinctively inclined to 
adopt the opposite scale of all the rooms being small, aud is justified in 
so doing, as tho architect has himself chosen the meaner instead of the 
grander scale as tho key note of his design. By repeating the samo 
features over and over again throughout a facade twenty times the 
length of its height, he has gratuitously used all the resources of 
his art fo mako that look mean and insignificant which is in reality 
grand aud magnificent. 

Louvre. 

The completion of the Louvre was the next greatest undertaking 
of the reign of Lotus, bat earned out under happier auspices than 
prevailed at Versailles. It seems that rxnmjois Mansard was first 
applied to by (Jolbert, but, refusing to accede to his terms, Bernini 
w*as sent for from Lome. His designs have been preserved, but, most 
fortunately, not executed, and France may congratulate herself that 
nothing so horrible was perpetrated. Uad they been carried out, 
instead of possessing one of the most beautiful, the would have had , 
onlj one of the most vulgar and least artistic palaces of Europe. Marot 
and Lemercier alto presented designs, which, though certainly le«s 
objectionable than Bernini’s, only tend to show with how much 
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equally spaced. For this, however, the reason was obvious : it was to 
freo the fronts of the windows, which occur only between the laiger 
openings. One other defect, though it is one the* architect was not 
responsible for, is that the facade is too long for its. height, being 



563 ft. long, and only 95 ft. high to the top of tho balustrade. The solid 
masses at the angles break this to some extent, mid a holder projection 
or deeper recess in tho centra would have done mom ; lmt what really 
was wanted was some lower-liko masses to break tin* >kj*lii«s and to 
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give that height which in so imlisjH'iwihle for dignity in such a silin- 
tiotv. Its greatest. ihfect, however, is that v'e cannot help fiyling, in 
bpito or its tnnny licnutics* that it is, after all, only an nrchitcylnrnl 
screen — a something put then*, not Wciium* it was wanted, or Ir'caum* 
it was c<Pelitial to the design of tin* building, hut in order to suggest 
BOine thing that had no reference to the pnr] «>*»•** of the l.<»nvn*, or of 
the ago in which it wan rrectwl ; notwithstanding this, however, it 1ms 
not boon surpassed in modem times, either for elegants* or propriety. 



Talcing it nil in all, poihaps the north front is, tlic most satisfuotoiy ’ 
of tlio tin co outer facades. It is singularly plain, having oiiginally 
stood in a narrow street, where it could luudly ho seen at all, and 
having practically no ornament but rusticated qtloius at the angle*, 
and a happy disposition of tlio wmduwfi and openings tluonghoul. 
Yet, with these slight and inexpensive adjuncts, it is both pleasing 
and satisfactory; ami, with a little moio emanicnt bestowed on tlio 
samw parts, H might rr\«d tW eastern mwily the extent to which 
that surpasses the sou thorn finyule. 

Mansard designed and elected the Palace at Mcudou very 'much in 
tho same stylo as the northern facade of the Louvic. On tho fionl 
it is only two Btories in height, and is not qnito satisfactory; hut on 
the other side, where tho gi omul fills to »nel» an extent as to allow 
of four stories, very considerable dignity is attained , and, being with- 
out any pillars or pilasters, it avoids all those shams which so often 
disfiguio the designs of tho age. It is impossible to etudylhis buildinn* 
and the northern fa$ado of tlio Louvro without feeling that this was 
the true btylo of tho age; which if tho architects had only pOrseiojed 
in cultivating, they might have produced something as beautiful as it 
waa appropriate; tho one gieat lefoim wanted being that, instead of 
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carrying rustication on the angles «p to the cornice, ami repeating it 
everywhere, they should have substituled squuie piers of equal bold- 
ness, and panelled them. ' This would have relieved their rudeness, 
which wo cannot help feeling is not quite 'appropriate to palace archi- 
tecture. The principal defect in the design is that the cornice at the 
top belongs to an Older which appears in the npper or two-storied 
f.ujadej and is consequently not of sufficient importance for another of 
twice its height; but tliis unfortunately is one of tbo«c consequences it 



it, ho difficult to avoid when Orders ore employed in modem building-, 
.it all ; and neither the Louvre, nor indeed any French building of 
this age, is entirely fiee fiom what may be considered as an inherent 
defect in the style. 

The Chateau of Maisons, built by Francois Mansard about the year 
1058, is one of those happy designs which would seem naturally to 
have linked together the style of Francis I with that of Louis XIV., 
had not thfs ‘nightmare stylo of Henry IV. inter\ened. As it is, it is 
almost as Classical in its details as the woiks of his nephew. It com- 
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As a general rule, the Parisian architects of ‘tin's ngc* n^o the 
Orders very fcparingly in these hotels. — with good taste employing 
them only in the centres, "‘here a jwrcli or projection of some tort is 
almost indispensable ; and if they go further, the additional pillars or 
pilasters seem to he suggested by those which were introduced by 
necessity. 

Among the most elegant of tho palaces of this class are the JJotch 
of Sonbiso and Do Rohan, hull) built by Lemairo, and very btmilnt, 
except that the former is two, tho latter three stories in height. Both 
arc characterized by the (tisu.il faults and beauties of tho style — a 
sober and elegant employment of the Orders, less frequently as mere 
ornaments; nud a forced regularity, making carringc-entianccs and 
saloon windows exactly similar in design. 

Tho Hotel do Xoailles, erected fioni the design of Jean Mtuot, is 
another pleasing example of a three-storied building of the age, and, 

though exhibiting no 
remarkable excellence 
of design, is sufficiently 
dignified nud julatial 
for its purposes. Like 
the Hotel Soubisc, it 
may be taken as a tyjio 
of a great many build 
ings of the same class, 
which wete erected in 
Paris about this time. 
Others, such ns that of 
the Due du Maine, arc 
eutuely without pillars, 
which is pei haps tho 
more usual arrange- 
ment, but even lieie 
the cornices aie all pro- 
filed, as if tire Classical 
Orders had been in- 
tended somew lieie, and 
it was thought neces- 
133 . iiotei do Kooiiifi. From stirfetie sary to adhere to their 

pi oportions. As before 
remarked, indeed, one of the great deficiencies of this stylo is that 
nowhere was a cornicione introduced w-ith a projection proportioned to 
the whole height of the building— a feature which gites such dignity 
to those of the earlier Italian period, and which, in Venice especially, 
is frequently introduced, even wheie the whole building is coicud 
with pillars, or pilasters proportioned to each individual storey only. 

Another defect, which is i ery apparent to those who are familiar 
With Italian or English buildings, is the immense sizo and frequency 
of the openings, leaving very little plain wall anywhere; and as tho 
carpentry of tho w indow s is generally clumsy , and the glass bad, tin's 
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conveys n certain nir of moanm'M, Itcsidcs detracting from that iepo*o 
anil solidity which is m» oswMilinl whore any tiling liko dignity is t>> l*' 
attained in Architectural Art. 

This was curried to an extent not {bund nuv where else, in Hicli 
buildings ns tho Trianon at Veitstilles ami tho 1’alnit PmiujIkui in ram. 
lloth aro olio-storied buildings in all their principil jKrrtu, ami, with 
their largo openings, nro only united to the peculiar climate, ami utill 
more peculiar practice of living in public which exists, only in I’m nee, 
or where French nuumew anil customs have heou eopiccl. 

The Great Trianon was built by LotuM^CIY. for Mail itnc do Main- 
tenon, from designs by Mnnviid. Tlio centre is ono grand gallery 
open on both sides, and, excepting flint it has an op npie root, looks 
more Rnited for a conservatory’ for jilnnts than a royal icsidcnce. 'llio 
wings on either hind, of exactly similar design, contain the living 
and sleeping apartments of the palace. Though rich in marbles and 
in decorations of every Mitt, thu sameness throughout produces an 
unmeaning monotony that nothing can relieve. 

Tlio l’alnis lkmrbon, executed from the designs of Oinmlini in 1722, 
is hotter. There is wmie variety iu the parts, hut on the other baud 
there is a littleness in tlio details which hetmys tho commencement 
of tho transition which was to connect the grandeur of tlio stylo of 
Louis XIV. with tho ptet tineas of the present day. The dimensions, 
too, or tho Palais llourbon nro small, nml, ns a town residence sui - 
rounded by other buildings, it tuny almost ho termed insignificant, a. 
term which, whatever their other faults may bo, can liaidly over he 
applied to any building erected by tho Grand Monarquo or the nobles 
of his court. 

It is to Jules llardonin Manwird tlut wo principally owe an invention 
which lias had a wondeiful inilueneo on tho nrcliitcctuio of cities binco 
his time. Having ut Versailles minced the architecture of a palace to 
that of a street, ho nest tried to clovato tho aichitccturo of a htTeot to 
that of a palace. Tho two most notnblo examples of this are tho Place 
d<s Victoires nml tho Ul.ico Ycnddnio nt Paris. In both these instances 
a number of smaller buildings and private houses aro grouped together 
in one design, so as to loot cxtornally nml at first night as ono gicnt 
building. Tho peculiar arrangement of Parisian houses, which have 
only one entrance for several icsideneos, and that by a largo porle cocheiv, 
is peculiarly favourable to this species of deception ; but after all it is 
only a trick, and ono which never has been successful. The Place 
Vcnd&mo is ono of the best examples of this mode of grouping to bo 
found anywhcio, but fortunately’ it did not find favour in tho eyes of 
tbo Pjoneb architects, and after the ago of Louis XIV. has scaicely* 
over been again attempted in any town of Franco : but it was so suited 
to nave trouble to an architect, and to tbo peculiarly small character 
ot our independent residences, tliat it was considered a great discovery 
in this coimtiy, aud almost oveiy town in England has suffered moio 
or less from its adoption. 

A more successful as well as moio legitimate attempt pf tho b,nno 
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sort was made by Gabriel, 1 under the following reign, in the two blocks 
of buildings which form the Place Louis XV., facing the Place do la 
Concorde. In making this design, it is evident that Gabriel was 
attempting to rival tbe famous colonnade which Pcrrault added to the 
Louvre, and in fact he has remedied several of its defects. His base- 
ment is much better designed, for here the main wall is seen coming 
down to the ground, while in the Louvre it is impossible to know 
what becomes of it. Tbe coupling of the pillars is avoided, and, the 
whole being divided into two distinct masses, tbe proportion of height 
to width is better. On the other hand, there are two stories of 
windows under tho colonnade, and the suspicion of a third above it. 
The pillars are too tall, tbe profiles deficient in boldness, and the scale 
is so much smaller, that in these respects it will not stand comparison 
with the Louvre. The height of tbe Louvre facade is 05 feet, that of 
the Place Louis XT. only 72 ; and tho latter, being situated at tho eud 
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of ono of tlio largest Places in Knropo, should have Wen dctugw*d 
on a much larger hcnlo in order to Jiave looked of tlio wmo siro 
ns ono placed in so confined n spare ns tho Louvre. TWy wo rwt 
therefore fair rivals, though the work of Gabriel may fairly be classed 
ns one of the most Bucccs-sful specimens of “ terraeo" architecture 
which has yet Wen executed, hut lias no real claim to belong to a 
higher class. 

The true originality of tlio Architecture of the ago Is to W found not 
so much in tlio exterior as in tho interior of tho palaces which were 
then built. Although, in consequence of tho exterior of their houses 
Wing bo little seen, the nobles of Prance hardly cared to spend either 
much money or pains on their designs, it was very difloront with 
tlio interiors ; and they vied with one another in the magnificence of 
tlicir suites of public rooms, and tlio splendour with which they wero 
decorated. Jn some of the hugot halls and vestibules, or in such 
galleries as those at Versailles, tho Order* wero introduced, — generally 
Corinthian, — with marhlo &lmfls and 
bronze capitals; hut far more gene- 
rally, and always in tho smaller rooms, 
tho decorations aro in tlio stylo known 
as “ Louis Quntorzo,” or Itococo. 

Now that this fashion has passed 
away, it is impossible not to condemn 
tho stylo and to regret its introduc- 
tion. It is uncpnstructivc, and neither 
seems to grow out of any const met ivo 
necessity nor to suggest ono. The 
lines and curves are confused, pro- 
ceeding on no system, and aro such 
ns can he produced by an intelligent no Qunorw Occoruwn. 

plasterer ns well as by a first -rate 

artist. No genius could ennoble and no taste refino it. Still it has tho 
great and unique ment of being a itylr, and the only thing approaching 
to one that has been invented since tlio Renaissance. 

It is impossible; to enter one of the saloons of this ago without feeling 
that both thought and ingenuity havo been applied to it for a definite 
purpose; and tliat unity and harmony have resulted, accompanied geno- 
rnlly by brilliancy and splendour, almost sufficient to claim forgiveness 
for tho bad taste too often displayed. 

In modern drawing-roomswo often find, for instanco, that the plaster- 
work and chimney-piers may be pufe Grecian ; tho paper covered with* 
flcurs-de-lys of tlio most Mediaeval pattern ; the pier-glasses and console 
tables, Louis Quatorzo ; the carpet, nature gone mad ; and the furniture 
with as much unity of design, as may be apparent in a pawnbroker's 
shpp. Anything is hotter than this; and it is a great merit in the 
architects of the ago of Louis Quatorze that they did not think their 
task finished when the last slate was put on tho roof, but ically 
applied themselves to what, after all, must he the most important part 
of n dwelling house, and designed the arrangement and decoration of 
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merit storey. How, then, in tlio rest lighted ? — rind to ivhat purpose is 
it applied ? Wens it tlio Iwck of an imperial mrquet-coiirt, it would be 
perfect ; but if intended ns anything else, it is n sham. 

An the old pavilion of tlio Palais Bourbon still stands Inside this, 
it in curious to observe tiro clumps that had taken place in design 
l*etwccn the two ages to which they belong, As remarked nlmo, the 
buildings of tho ngo of Ixnm XTV. gcnemlly fail from being too light 
—luring, in fuel, all window. Thoso of the early part of this century, 
or of the Empire, pride themselves on having no windows at all; and 
tho chief merit of this desigi* and of the Pantheon is to pintle the 
Kjsectator as to how daylight is to l»o admitted. The greatest architect 
was ho who contrived to conceal best n hat really was the most essen- 
tial part of his design. 





Tire Bourse, which was tho next great building m tins style, JS not 
entitled to even this modicum of praise ; for there nothing is concealed 
except the central halt, which, however, is the one thing which ought to 
he shown. The principal feature in this building is a great rectangular 
hall CO ft. by 110, with a corridor in two stones all round it, and 
lighted from the roof, ami which might easily have been undo 
a 'principal and appropriate feature m tho design, as is tlio case m 
the Exchange in St. Petersburg, which is in con>erjucnco a far more 
truthful and satisfactory building than this. As it is, the building is 
merely a rectangular palace. It is 234 ft. m length bj 101 in width, 
measured over the bases of the columns, and ilu.se are each 40 ft in 
hei'dit. Two of the stories of windows are shown beneath the colon* 
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node, the third partlj' concealed by its balustrade at tbc top y but tlie 
cxihtvncu of tlio Attic prevMitn Ihe roof having nnv connexion with 
the. peristyle, and, os» tho proportions of the building approach much 
wore nearly to* a square than they ought, the roof in far too heavy 
amt important for the rest of tho edifice. Notwithstanding all this, a 
porUtylo of sixty-six well-proportioned Corinthian columns (twenty on 
each flank awl fourteen on each front, counting the angle pi liars both 
ways) cannot fail to produce n certain effect ; but far more might have 
l>con produced by a less expenditure of means ; and a different treat- 
ment was necessary in a situation like thht of the liourve, w hi eh Mauds 
in u small squaro, surrounded by tall liou-ea, where. consequently, 
height and mass wore hiOnpeuMhlo. An liofoiv remarked, this last 
defect is nearly as apparent in tho Madeleine— the other great peri- 
stvlar building of tlio age. That church, howoaer. is in reality 
only ouo great hall, requiring, as niay.be supposed, no windows at 
,, the bido ; aud, in addition to thb, tlio proportions of length to breadth 
in tho Madeleino aru much more pleasing, and tho roof is not only a 
part, hut, with its pediment, a most important nml beautiful part, of 
tho whole design. 

If, therefore, it is determined that we must copy buildings of this * 
class, the Madeleine may be considered a success, but tlio bourse a 
failure, not only in consequence of the ill-adjusted proportions of its 
parts, but also because of the utter want of meaning of a pcrislylar 
arrangement as applied to such an erection. 

Tins purely Classical, or, as it is sometimes called, Academic stylo, 
took no permanent root in Franco; and in all tho recent buildings, 
though niorc numerous and woro expensive than those erected in 
Franco in a like time at any period of her history, no attempt has been 
made to repyodneo it. It never did extend to Domestic or Street 
Architecture . 1 On tho contrary, nothing is so creditable to tho Ficueh 
architects ns tlio , truthfulness and elegance with which they havo clc- 
vated domestic structures within tho domain of Fine Art. It is tmo 
the circumstances were extremely favourable to tlio attempt. Tlio 
mode oflmng in apartments one over tho other, instead of in houses 
^ M de, as in this country, enabled them to obtain masses of 

" ' l n S palatial in scale, and tliis, with tlieir requiring only ono 
en ranee, generally in tho centre, were all circumstances very much 
m UlCtt favour. Add to this tho facility with which tho Paris build- 
m 0 s ones can be carved and worked into ornaments of every class, 
ogt ier with the number of skilled workmen capable of executing 
f ’Vv 81 ® t i a ^ a mcK ^ erA lu cost, and it will bo easily understood what 
aci 1 ies they possessed over tlio architects of other countries. They 
have avaded themselves, however, of all this to an extent, and with an 
a i i 3, that the architects of other countries have seldom shown tliem- 
seives capable of; and the consequence is that the Street Architecture 
ot 1 am is unsurpassed by anything in Europe. There are, of course, 
great inequalities of design, as theie must be wliero so much vaiiety 
exists. In some instances tho old disease of pilasters breaks out with 
an nnmeamngness worthy of tho ago of Ilenri Quatre ; but os a general 
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ment storey- How, then, is the rest lighted ’ — and to what purpose is 
it applied? Were it the back of an imperial racqnet-conrt, it would he 
perfect ; but if intended as anything else, it is a sham. 

As the old pavilion of the Palais Bonrbon still stands beside this, 
it is enrions to observe the change that had taken place in design 
between the two ages to which they belong. As remarked above, the 
buildings of the age of Louis XIV. generally fail from being too light 
— being, in fact, all window. Those of the early part of this century, 
or of the Empire, pride themselves on having no windows at all ; and 
the chief merit of this design* and of the Pantheon is to puzzle the 
spectator as to how daylight is to be admitted. The greatest'architect 
was he who contrived to conceal best what really was the most essen- 
tial part of his design. 



The Bourse, which was the next gnat lmiiding in thin style, js rot 
entitled to even this modicum of prai«c ; for there nothing is concealed 
except the central hall, which, however, is the one thing which ought to 
lie shown. The principal feature in this budding is a great rectangular 
hall, CO ft. by 110, with a com dor m two stones nil round it, and 
lighted from the roof; and which might ea-il} hue l»*en made 
a principal and appropriate feature in the design, as is the'ea-o in 
the Exchange in tit. Petersburg, which is in cnnx*qtunce a far more 
truthful and Mti-fictoiT budding than this. ,\s it is, the building >* 
merely a rectangular palace. It is 234 ft. in hngth by 1R1 in width, 
measured oxer the Imm. « of the columns and tin *c are nth 40 ft. in 
height. TSvoofthc stories of windows an* diow-n In math the o.h.n 
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Milo, tlic lliinl partly concealed l>y its balnslrailc at tin- top; lint till' 
existence of tlic nttio prevents the roof having any connexion with 
tlie.pviistylc, and, as tho proportions or flio building approach much 
more nearly to*a square than they ought, tin* roof is far too heavy 
and important for tho rest of tho edifice. Notwithstanding nil this, a 
peristyle of sixty-six well-proportioned Corinthian columns (twenty on 
each fluuk and fourteen on each front, counting tho jingle pillars both 
ways) cannot fail to produce ft certain effect ; but far more might have 
Wen produced by ft less expenditure of means ; and a different treat- 
ment was necessary in a situation like tliht of tho Uoutko, which stands 
in a small square, hurvmmdcd by bill houses, \\ liero, consequently, 
height and mass wne indispensable. Ah lieforo remarked, this last 
defect ia nearly ns apparent in tlio Madeleine — the othoi gicat peri- 
btylar building of tho ago. That church, however, is in reality 
only ono great liall. 'reqniimg, as may bo supposed, no windows at 
the bido ; and, in addition to this, tho proportions of length to breadth 
iu tho Madeleine aio much xuOio pleasing, and tho roof is not only a, 
part, but, with its pediment, ft most important and beautiful part, of 
tho whole design. 

If, therefore, it is determined that we must copy buildings of this • 
class, tho Madcloino may bo considered ft success, but tho llourso a 
failure, not only in consequence of tho ill-adjusted proportions of ittf 
parts, but also because of the utter want of meaning of n penstylar 
arrangement as applied to snob an erection. 

* v This purely Classical, or, as it is sometimes called, Academic style, 
took no permanent root in France ; and in nil the recent buildings, 
though more numerous and moro espensivo than those erected in 
Franco in rfTiko time at any peiiod of her history, no attempt has been 
made to rcproduco it. * It never did cxtornl to Domestic or Sheet 
Architecture.' On the contrary, nothing is so creditable to tho French 
architects ns the truthfulness and elegance with which they have ele- 
vated domestic structures within tho domain of Fine Art. It is true 
the circumstances wero extremely favourable to tho attempt. The 
mode of living in apartments one over tho other, instead of iu houses 
side by fiido, as in this countiy, enabled them to obtain masses of 
building palatial in scale, and this, with their icquiring only ono 
entranqp, generally in tho centre, wero all circumstances very much 
in their favour. Add to this the facility with which tho Paris build- 
ing-stones can be carved and worked into ornaments of every class, 
together with tho number of skilled workmen capable of executing 
any design at a moderato cost, and it will bo easily understood what 
facilities they possessed, over tiro architects of other countries. They 
have availed themselves, however, of all this to an extent, and with an 
ability, that the architects of other countries have seldom shown them- 
selves capable of; and the consequence is that the Street Architecture 
of Paris is unsurpassed by anything in Europe. Thcro arc, of course, 
great inequalities of design, as thcro must be wlicro so much variety 
exists. In some instances the old disease of pilasters breaks out with 
an unmeaningness worthy of tho ago of Uonri Quatro; but ns ft general 
* Q 
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rule the dressings tif t|»o window*. their b-i!eniii*-«, ami the firing 
courses which mark tliofliKiiv, an* left to It II Hu* >t«*rv ; and when ltd*. 
Is the* «i**o It is really ImposMble t«> go wnm*. All tint is then required 
is the application of a certain amount of ornament, lie co-aiy to elevate 
the bmldfiijpt’ito nn object of Tine Art. M lien this is done, all that 
remains open to criticism is the quality of lint ornament, imd the 
-upprnpriatctkpsil with which it is applied to the various parta of the 
dodgn. 

It tnay be scared}' within the scope of the preM>nt work to allude 
to contemporary buildings, or to criticise the works of bring archi- 
tects; but it is impossible to conclude this Cluipfer without men- 
tioning sorao of the great works now going on in Trance Minder the 
Second Iimpire. 

One of the gnated and ino-t *uecev»ful of these is the completion 
of the great gioup of ptlnccs formed by the junction of the Louvre 
with the Tuilcrics. The first attempt at this was made by Henry IV., 
who commenced Iho gieat gullciy in bis own clumsy style of Arehitic- 
I ure, and in such a manner as to make the want of jurallclL-m between 
the two palaces oftVnM\cly npjiarcnt. Since his day, the great enu 
of Trench architects has liocn to get rid of the awkwardness then 
created; and there is not one of any eminence during the last two 
centuries who has not produced a design for effecting this object. 

Nothing, however, has I>ccn done except erecting a portion of the 
north wing in a stylo eorrcsjtonding to tliat of the south, which was 
commenced during the reign of the I’irst Nni*ol«*n f and it was left for 
the late XL Visconti, under directions from the present ITmpcror.to set 
the problem practically at rest 'Jins he has done most successfully, 
in the manner exhibited in the plan ( Woodcut No. 1J2), where all 
the different stages by which this great group of edifices has been 
brought to its present state are marked out by tlio different tints 
employed, with the dates affixed to each. So ingeniously- liave the new 
portions been arranged, that the want of pirallcli-m, jioiiited out 
above, is hardly felt. The only prominent defect remaining is the great 
extent of the Place Carrousel, and the lowness of the buildings which 
surround it, the Place it’-elf being 800 ft. by 0.50, while the palace 
or the galleries are not generally more than fi<> or 70 ft. high. 
Nothing could now remedy this except the erection of some large 
building in its centre If, for instance a tall tnapsil domical church 
(as dotted in, m the plan. Woodcut No. 1 1_*) were placed with a porch 
where tlio Triumphal Arch now- stands, it would not only reduce the 
whole to harmony, but would gi\e to the group that one feature which 
is required to give it dignify. At present the buddings baldly ri-s? 
above the dignity of the streets in tlieir vicinity, and Alie whole wants 
some grand central feature to gixe unity to the group, and to dis- 
tinguish it from the domestic edifices which approach so clo->e to it on 
the north. Another mode in which this indispensable feature might 
have been supplied to some extent, won Id ha\e been by debating 
the north-eastern angle, where the new- buildings abut on the Rue 
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Tlivoli (at A in the plan), so ns to nmlco it a feature, which ought to 
have been as important ns Harry’s angle tower to llio Parliament 
Houses. The situation In I’aiis is far finer, commanding, ns it does, 
the whole of tlmt long lino of streets both ways. Uy n^tnmgo over- 
sight, this anglois now the least dignified portion of tile whole design. 
Notwithstanding these defects of conception, the mchitcct (Icscnca all 
pnuVo for adopting a Rt3*lc which allowed him such freedom, while at 
harmonized so perfectly* with what had been done beforo. ’llio now 
• portions aio well proportioned to the areas in which {hoy stand, the 
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Place Napoleon being about 000 ft. bj 400, while the average 
height of the buildings may faiily l>e taken as 100 ft. Tlie wliolo 
design is also so free fiom the ordinary defects of concealment and 
shams, that it must be considered as about the best specimen of Pala- 
tial Architecture of modem times. It is quite tnto that the details 
might have been purer without losing anj of their effect. Thus a 
deeper cornico would havo accouled better with the shadow obtained 
from the aicado below, while the bill womlen roof- that mown the 
pavilions arc scarcely a legitimate mode of gaining height, ami H a bJ e 
to become exaggerated and grotesque. Put these may all be excused 
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By tl»o liettiiMty of ndo|»t»iig n nlylc in conformity witli t he j«rtn (li.it 
oxiMrd l<cfure, mid to which nil tlicoo feature* legitimately belong, 
llvin admitting thin, however, if we coiii]<aru the buildings surrounding 
thot’mir Nnjmleon with anything tliat has l<ccn dune recently in Italy or 
Germany, wo ran have no lit hi (at ton in awarding the palm to the French 
design. If wo compare them with nnv of our coni contemporary pro- 
ductions, mieh a* the IIuu-cs 
of I’arlinmcnt or the Ilnthli 
Mti*enm, we hoc how luippily • 
it takes n medium coun>e be- 
tween the frigid flu'MCailitv 
of tlio one and the florid Modi* 
revult-m or tlio other; while it 
is in every rchjiect suited (<» 
the want* of the ago, mul ex* 
|iiw»iip # of its feelings, to 
wliicli neither of tlio others 
can tnnJ.o any pretension. 

Another most successful 
effort of the same class is the 
new Hotel de Ville, hy Lc 
Sueur. Hero the difficulty was 
nearly as great, inasmuch ns it 
was necessary to amalgamate 
the old facade of Francis I., 
in the centre of tlio principal 
front, with tlio new buildings 
which were to cncloso and 
surround it on all other sides. 
Tlio problem was, to give the 
new buildings sufficient im- 
portunce, without dwarfing to 
any extent tlio old. 

This has been most suc- 
cessfully accomplished, but it 
is perhaps owing to this that 
the building as a whole wants 
that commanding height which 
its situation requires, and which 
prevents its liaving that dig- 
nity, when seen at a little dis- 
143. Ai)fel«- o i lie Library or Sic. Owncic. Hum. tance, which it possesses when 

seen from a nearer point of 
view. Like the new buildings of the Louvre, it is free fiom any sham 
or concealment, and its internal arrangements — especially the Great 
Gallery — are as fine as anything of their class in Europe. The Gallery 
of the natcl de Ville, though not 60 largo or so rich, is far more 
aitistic than auj tiling of the sort that is to bo found at Versailles. 

'“The Libiaiy of rite Gene\ ievc is another of the new edifices of 
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Farm well deserving of htinlv, lining wholly axtylar, owl, without 
pretending to bo anything licyond a modem depository of boohs, it 
give** a prombe of common senso K*ing onco more thought compnlihlo 
with Architectural Art. When it is once discovered that a building 
con be tnado sufficiently ornamental without assuming a foreign disguiso, 
the nrt will again bo in the path of progress ; and this truth seems 
dawning on tho French architects, though whether to brighten into 
sunshine or not lomains to lie aeon. 



114. Nfw Uoursc. l-yunt. From a I’liutogrnpli 

This Library is a parallclogiam of 263 ft. by 75, with a piojcc- 
tion for tho staircase behind, and tho height fjoin tho ground-lino to 
tho top of tho cornico is CO ft. The one defect of tho design i8 its 
flatness. Had there been a projection in tho centre, or at either end 
of tho facade, it would have remedied this defect and supplied tho 
shadow, to obtain* which 60 many architects have been driven to 
employ porticoes and other incongruous details to their buildings. 

The impulso given to building operations by tho system adopted by 
tho present Emperor of giving employment to the peoplo has led to tho 
erection of an immense number of civil and municipal edifices in 
tho provinces, as well os in Tatis. Some ot them aro not peiliaps . 
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in tlio lunt (Ji»lu;jn!injr ln-tniy marks of extreme haste in pr< paring 
I he designs, nnd a few of a lingering toward* theC’Rvsiral ft < ling of an 
earlier rjtocli. One of tlie most mnarknblo of tlic la-st cI.lv* is the non 
.Hxeh.mgo just completed at Marseilles, which, notwithstanding the 
elegance of its details, is one of the least satisfactory buildings of 
the Umpire, That just completed nt Ljon* errs in the opposite direc- 
tion, some of it* details verging on the Rococo; hut, taking it nl to- 
gtthcr, it may Ikj considmd as one of the most typical example* to 
he found nn^wheio of whit the French architect* an* aiming nt and 
most admire. It is not very pure or very elevated, it must 1** con- 
fessed; but it tiny fairly l»e asked — is a purer or more elevated stile 
compatible with the purposes of a Clnmlier of Commerce mid an 
Ibceli iltgc ? A church, a pulncr, or a tomb requires it; hut is not this 
style ns dignified ns'thc pnqvws to which it is applied ? nnd truth in 
Art demand* no more than this. 



The new Custom house at Rouen is another favourable specimen 
of the mode in which the French architects of the present daj design 
the minor class of public edifices. Neither the dimensions nor the 
purposes of such a building admitted of very great grandeur or rich- 
ness being obtained. It is, however, sufficiently magnificent for the 
custom-house of a provincial city, and it expresses its purpose with 
clearness, while no useful element is sacrificed for* the sake of effect, 
and no ornament added which in any way interferes with utilitarian 
purposes. 

The 01 dinary leceipt for such a design, especially in this country, 
would base been a portico of four 01 six pillar.;, darkening some 
♦ and ob.-t i iicting the light of othei windows, besides necessitating tlie 
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building Mng—m nppenmnce at least— only two stories in hoight. 
It him immense gain when architects can l>o induced to apply the 
imiotml of thought tlint is found ln.ro; anil with a liltla more care In 
tlie details and <i littlo more variety in the arrangement of the parts, 
this might have K'come a more beautiful »Wign than it is, though few 
of its claw can, on the whole, ho railed more satisfactory. 

in Kivornl other of the new* building* of I'ari* and in the provinces 
there is shown r» great tendency to got lid of the Orders, and. as in 
these instances to depend upon the htnittnru^nmmgement for expres- 
sion., The worst fuatmo of the case is, that the meliitects do not 
seem to have liit on any definite system of 01 namentation, and conse- 
quently, in at tempt lug to la* original, they sometimes fall into mistakes 
as offensive as the stereotyped nhsunlities of their predecessors. They 
are, however, in the right path, and rvc may hope will ho ultimately 
Bucees5,fitl in producing n Rtylo suited to the wants of the age. 

* Domestic AnrinTFCTi'HK. 

It is perhaps, however, in their Domestic A rchi lectin e tint the 

Trench architects hau* 
nchiovi d the grenUst mic- 
ces-s, and with the largest 
amount of originality. 

The modem I’arisi.m 
houses cannot of conns* 
vie with the bitiU of the 
older nobility in dignity 
or grandeur ; hut it is just 
because they do not at- 
tempt tliis tliat they Rue- 
ctul. They pictend to 
nothing but laing the 
residences of a rich and 
luxurious community, ami 
every house on its face 
hears maiks of Wli.it it 
is, and of the rant or po 
bit! on of its occupiers. 

Even when they use the 
Orders with the most 1 iv- 
ish hand, they do it with 
originality ; and if it is 
objected that pilhvra me 
not wanted, they aic not 
out of place, and do not 
pretend to make the build- 
ing or its stories look other 
than it really is. Tho 
example (Woodcut No. 140) fiom tho neighbourhood of St. Genevieve 
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is only an avorstgo specimen : Lut out of Venice it would I*o diflicnlt 
to find imvlliing so rich, mid at tho same time so devoid of affectation. 
Like most of the Parisian designs a groat part of its effect is due to 
tho gi imping of the windows. As is frequently tho caso in Venice, 
the centre lits tlireo or five windows, spaced tolerably close to one- 
another, then a pier and a single window, with a similar pier beyond. 
In the facade of a dwelling homo this is perhaps the liappiest arrange- 
ment tint has boon hit upon, as it not only gives constructive solidify 
to tho design, but suggest* an internal arrangement of considerable 
dignity of effect. 

If it bo objected that the “ Orders ” aic overdone in this example, it 
is easy to select another 
(Woodcut No. 1-17) in 
which they nro only, 
n9 it were, suggested, 
but whero tho, same 
principles of arrange; 
in erf t aro carried out, 
anil with as pleasing 
an offcct. Or a third 
(Woodcut No. Id8) 

' may bo taken, where 
tho Orders do not exist 
at all ; and, though less 
rich in consequence, 
tho'deslgn is scarcely 
less elegant. It by no 
means follows that, bc- 
causo the Orders nro 
the only ready-mado 
means -of enriching a 
design at the piesent * 
day, they nro always to 
remain so. Tliero aro ' 
numberless .other de- 
vices by which this may 
bo effected, though, it " , 
is true, their enqdoy- e 
ment requires not only t 
taste but thought ; and 
tho great merit of Pa- 
risian Architecture is, tliat these qualities are found thero more fre- 
quently than in any other city of modem Europe. The great chnnp, 
howeser, is, that in Paris there arc not tlireo or four such design* as 
tho>>o quoted above, but tlnee or four hundred — many, it must be con- 
■ fe«scd, of ver,} questionable taste, and where the ornaments are neither 
elegant iti themselves nor properly applied , but these aro certainly 
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the exceptions, and even they torn! to produce a variety anil rich- 
ness of effect in the now Houle Yards and streets, which renders Paris 
the ricljest and most pielurcsqno looking city of modern Knropo. It is 
' the only town, in fact, that affords an answer to tho reproach of the 
MediievulUts, who, when thoy siuglo out tho dull monotony of 
IWgent’s Park Terraces or Edinburgh Hows, jiccd only turn to tho 
now line llivoli, or the lloulovard Sebastopol, to sco that tho dullness 
of which tlioy complain is not in tho stylo hut in tho architects, and 
that it must be os-oasy for us, if wo had the wit to do so, to make 
our towns as picturc'-qnc, and far moro beautiful than thoy wero 
when filled with tho nulo and 
inconvenient dwellings of our 
forefathers. 

Tho host poriod of this 
1 peculiar stylo of Domestic 
Aiehitccturo was tho latter 
part of tho reign of Louis 
I’liilippo, or tho irtrst two or 
threo years of tho second 
Einpiro. Sinco that time, ’ 

- losto in tlieso matters has de- 
. cYincd with wonderful rapid- 
ity in Paris." It may bo that 
tho demand for designs has 
been so great that tho archi- 
tects havo- not the time re- 
quisite for thought ; or it may 
bo that tho excitement of sud- 
den prosperity, and, conso- 

, qucntly, an all-pervading par- 
ve»mww t has lowered tho stand- 
ard of tasto generally. From 
. -whatever cause it may arise, 
tho fact is certain that the 
profiles of many of tho now 
buildings aro bad and weak, 
that the details aro confused 
and ill-drawn, and that pi- 

- lusters are frequently om- 
. , plojcd to cover a certain sur- 
face with ornamentation with- 
out tlio necessity of thought. 

All this is very sad ; for if a 
people T50 essentially artistic ns tho French aro, and always have been 
EO nstiay the prospect of a, chiteotmal improvement in modem Emono 
is poor ludoed. r u 
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A. Luftie, architect. 
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"Whatever opinion wo may he inclined to form regarding the 
"Ecclesiastical or Domestic Architecture of the French, it is certain 
that they have exceeded all oilier nations of Europe in that pre-emi- 
nently Celtic form of Art which expresses itself in the erection of 
Trophies to commemorate the 
glories of the nation, and of 
Monuments to record the 
memories of their dead. 

* It is of course in vain to 
expect, during n Renaissance 
period, when everything mn*t 
be based on precedent, that 
the French architects should 
do anything very original in 
this line. All their Trophies 
must bo either Columns or 
Arclics not because these 
were, either the best forms 
originally, or because tlie\ 
are tbe most appropriate now, 
but l>eciiu«e they were the 
only ones used by the Romans. 

It is in vain to suggest that 
a Hall or a Tower might be 
made quite as monumental 
and far moie convenient for 
the purpose , there is no au- 
thority — and there the argu- 
ment stops. 

It must, however, Ikj ad- 
mitted that the French aichi- 
tects have occasionally made 
great efforts to rid themselves 
from this thraldom, and, ex- 
cept dnring the first Empire, 
with very tolerable success. 

The Colonno de Ja Grande 
Arm tic at Boulogne is merely 
a Brbbdingnagian Doric Co- 
lumn gone astray and settled 
on n plain with which it has 
no apparent connexion. Its counterpart in the Place Vendurao at 
Paris is better, and tell3 its tale most unmistakably, but, in doing t>o, 
falls into an error which borders on the ludicrous. Its aim is to be 
an exact copy of Trajan’s Column at Rome, and, with great good scu-e, 
the architect has avoided the absurdity of putting the French army 
into the costume of that of Trajan. He li.is replaced the monumental 
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helmets, hi ii cl els, uml bienstplatcsof tlio Homan soldiers with the coats, 
cocked hats, and hoots nud shoes of modern costumo; mid the pic- 
turesque implements of anciont warfare with tho drums, imisketh, and 
cannon of tho present day. All this was wiso and well, and only 
becomes absurd when placed on a Human monument, and in tho exact 
position in which the counterparts are found at Homo, so as every- 
where to cliallcngo comparison and provoke a smile. 

If, when it was determined that modem costumo should ho repre- 
sented, tho architect had had the com ago to adopt a polygonal hast*, a 
circular capital, and to suppress one or two of tho morn prominent 
Classical details, 1m might bnsily havo retained the cylinder round 
which the French nuny climb to invisibility. lie might, at the same 
time, have retained a sufficient amount of Classical detail to have 
suggested Home, without bringing into such painful contrast them list ic 
treatment oven of cost u mo in anciont times ns compared with" the 
devices of tho model n tailor. 

Almost all theso faultH havo been avoided in the Colonne do 
Juillct, which stands on tlio site of tho Bastille. Of modem tohunnm 
monuments this is certainly tho most successful. It is elegant and 
Clashic.il ih its details, and reasonably appropriate to its pnrposo. Its 
defects arc, that, being only lf>3 ft. in height, it is scarcely sufficiently 
largo for tho very oxtensivo Place, the centie of winch it occupies; 
aud tho abacus of the capital ought certainly to havo been circular. 
Tlio angular forms of tlio Corinthian capital inevitably suggest an 
entablature; aud of all things such a suggestion is the last wanted 
here. Notwithstanding tbeso minor defects, it is certainly a great 
htep in the right direction, and, if po\ severed in, wo may jet see a 
monumental column worthy of its purpose. 

On the whole, tho French havo been more foi innate with then 
Triumphal Arches than with their Columns. Of course tlioie aro 
some — buch as tho Arch of tho Toil erics, the Arch at Marseilles, and 
that built by them at Milan — which, like the Imperial Columns, aic 
copies and caricatures of the Homan examples, rendered ridiculous and 
incongruous, either by modem pcisonages being put into Classical 
oostiim"es, or modem dresses being associated with ancient forms. As 
far back, however* ns the ago of Louis Qnatarzn, they attempted t© 

escape from this absurdity. Tho two gieat specimens of the age 

the Porte St. Denis, erected, in 1672, by Blondel, and "the Porto St. 
Martin, in 1074, by Bullant— aro quite fiee from the reproach of bein'* 
copies of Classical examples. As they originally stood, they must ha\ e . 
been dignified and imposing erections; but since that time they Lave ' 
been so surrounded by houses taller than themselves, that they look 
painfully insignificant. . 

The fiist named is by far the best and most original design of tlio 
two. Its facade is nearly square — 75 ft. each way — and the footwajs 
aro kept so^ entirely subordinate that the centre arch has all the 
dignity icquiied, and there is no mistake as to its purpose. Archi- 
tecturally, its worst defect is its want of depth, which gives it 
weakness of appearance highly detrimental to its monumental cha- 
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ractcr ; nml tlio Bcnlpturo borders so near!}' on the Rococo of flic age 
as to detract considerably from its effect. Still, it h a very original 
nml a very grand design, and worthy of being imitated, as it was in 
the Aro do l'Etoilc. 
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So far from being considered a defect, it is a merit in 31. Chalgrin, to 
whom the design for the Arc de I’Etoile was intrusted,, that lie knew how 
to profit by wliat had been done by his predecessor, and, hy improving 
oil his design, to produce the noblest example of a Triumphal Aichway 
in modem Europe. The dimensions of this arch are unsurpassed hy 
any monument of its class in ancient or modem times, being 150 ft. 
wide, 75 ft. deep, and 158 in height to tho top of the acroteria. It is 
pierced with only one great arch in tho centre, 97 ft. high by balf 
that width, and ono transverse arch at right angles with the principal 
one. The very simplicity of its design, howev er, rohs it of its apparent 
dimensions to an extent not easily conceived. As mentioned in a 
previous volume, its size is as nearly as may he the same as that of 
tho front of Notre Dame at Paris, exclusive of the towers; it docs 
not look half so large, and there is no doubt hut that if pillars had 
been employed they would have added very considerably to its apparent 
dimensions, but to what extent they would have detracted from its 
monumental diameter is npt so easily predicated. It is probable, 
however, by panelling and projections properly applied, without 
interfering with the structural arrangements, all tho size the Romans 
knew how to gi\ e to their small arches might have been attained 
without tho tawdriness that o\ cr-omamental ion imparted to them. 
The colossal character of tho principal groups of sculpture detracts 
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also cont-iderably from tlio size of tho monument, ami prevents tho eye 
obtaining' any cento by which to mcaMiro it. Anothor defect is that, 
whilo nil the greater groups are Classical in their costume, or rather 
want of it, tho smaller groups on the friezes are in modern dresses, 
and tlio effect of tho mixture is most disagreeahto. 15ut, notwith- 
standing these defects, both for coijpcption, nnd for purity nmf 
grandeur of design, it stands nlono among tho Triumphal Arches of 
modern Kuropo ; and, being also most fortunate in its situation, it is 
one of tbe finest monuments nnd greatest ornaments of tho city of 



Elevation of the Arc de l'Ltolle l rom • Lea llumimens l’ubllcs do la France." 


There is another, though only a qnasi-trimnphal arch, erected in 
front of the Ecolo l’olytechnique, which, though infinitely smaller in 
scale — being only about 40 ft. in height to tho top of tho acrotoiium— -is 
designed on the same principle, and so elegantly that it well dcsorTcs 
notico. It could not, of courso, ho increased in size without a multi- 
plication of its present details ; but it is just ono of thoso oxamplca in 
which the French architects are so peculiarly successful in combining 
elegance with appropriateness, and, stepping out of tho beaten path 

Cost of this monument, which is still incomplete, his l<etn 4 17,8 1 21 , 
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of the Orders, they seem occasionally on the point o t inventing a new' 
style, or pci footing that they have; tmt u^ing tho “ Ortleis ” saves 
so much trouhlo that they almost Invariably lapse ^ back to their more 
commonpluco designs. , * * 



1SZ Lnlraoce to ilic IVole PolyteclmKiii* from I* lVn« JloJcme ' do NuniioiKt fils. 


It is impossible to go into any of tho cemeteries even of tho remote 
districts of Trance without being struck with the superiority of tasto 
displayed in monumental sculpture and arrangement as compared with 
what is found in other less Celtic countries. In Italy there does not 
exist a respectable architectural monument from north to south. 1 1Vh.it 
examples they do possess of this class are inside their climches, anil 
more properly belong to the domain of Sculpture than to that of Archi- 
tecture, and, though some of them arc very beautiful, it is not to this 
art that they owe their effect. In Geimanv, ns might ho expected, 
there is nothing worthyof the name, and as for onr English attempts, 
the less Kud of them the better. 

In thef French cemeteries, on the contra jy, tho monuments me 
nlways Vdpnlchral, and generally appropriate to the circumstances of 
the persons %\hoso memory they are designed to perpetuate. It is 
true tliat, till within, the last few jears, they have Ik'ou frequently 
disfigured by on excess of Clsssioality, and by an affectation of I’agan 
symjwtism ; hut these were the defects of the feelings of tho age, and 
not peculiar to this class of objects; while every day their designs 
arc improving, mul there Is more ajqxaraiicc of progress in them than 


1 Tlio« ft \ eroiu »if iw »|f«n»l oicrption, tail It i» by p „ i orin » char who the N.">l<5>r» 
weir or whiaoc thtr cam.'. 




lmd !ovt tlio knowledge of the find principles that ought to guide ti\i 
architect in the proimmtion of his dcsigits. , “ 

In England, as in all other rountricH of modern Europe, the arts 
followed in the same track as literature, only that hero they lagged 
more behind, and Classical forms and feelings aro found in .all literary 
productions long before their influence was felt in Art. .When unco, 
however. Architecture fell fairly into the trap, aim Iccntuo mom 
enslaved to the rules of tho dead art than literature ever wan, and 1ms 
hitherto found it impossible to recover her liberty, vlulo her now 
emancipated sister roams at large exulting in her freedom. Still, it is 
impossible to read such a poem aa Spcm-ci'a ‘Fairy Queen/ and not 
to sco that it is tho'exprcssiou of exactly tho whiio feelings an those 
which dictated such designs as Audley End or Wollatou, Tho oim in 
a Christian Hoifianco of tlio Middle Ages, intor larded with Classical 
names and ill-understood allusions to heathen gods and goddesses,— -tlio 
others aro Gothic palaces, plastcicd over with Corinthian pilasters and 
dotails which represent tlio extent of knowledge to which men of taste 
had then reached in realizing tho greatness of Homan Art. _ _ 

It would bo difficult to fiud two works of Art designed rnoro essen- 
tially on tho Bumo principles than Milton’s * Parodiso Lost ’ and Wren's 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Tlio Biblo rmrrativo, transposed into the forms 
of a Greek epic, required tho genius of a Milton to rnuko it tolerable ; 
but tho splendour of oven his powers docs not niako us less regret that' 
he had not poured forth tho poetry with which lira heart was su oiling - 
in some form that would lnvc freed him from tlio trammels which tho 
pedantry of his age imposed upon him. What tho Iliad and tho iKneid 
wore to Milton, tho Pantheon and the Temple of Pcaco wore to Wren! 
It was necessary ho should try to conceal his Christian" church ru tho' 
guiso of a Tioman templo. Still tho idea of tho Chi istian cathedral is 
always present, and icappeara in every form, but so, too,. docs that of 
the Heathen templo ; — two conflicting elements in contact, — neither 
subduing the other, but making their discord so apparent as to destioy to 
a very considerable extent tho beauty cither would possess if separate. 

Tho sonorous proso of Johnson finds its exact counter pat t in tho 
pondci ous productions of Vanbrugh, and tlio elegant Addison finds 
bis Tfhex in fibei correct tameness of Chambers. Tho Atlams tried Ay 
reproduce what they thought was purely Classical Art, with the 
earnest faith with which Thomson believed ho was reproducing V irg'ip s 
Georgies Avhen he wioto the ‘Seasons.’ But hero our parallel ends. 
The poets had exhausted every form of imitation, and longed for 
“ fresher fields and pastures new,” and in the beginning of this century 
wholly freed themselves from the chains their predecessors had prided 
themselves in wearing ; but, just as tho architects might liavo dono tho 
same, Stuart practically discovered and lcvealed to his countrymen the 
beauties of Greek Art, flomcr and Sophocles had long been familiar 
to us; — the Farthcnon and the Temple on the llissus Aye re new. The 
poets had had the distemper ; tho architects had still to pass through 
it; and for fifty long , year* the pillars of the. Parthenon or tho Jlissfcm 
Templo adorned churches and gaols, museums and magazines, shop- 
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fronts find city gates, — everything and everywhere. At last a reaction 
set in against this absurdity; not, alas! to wants freedom, bat towards 
a bondage as deep, if not so degrading, as that from vrhich the enslaved 
minds of the pnblie liad just been emancipated. If the Greek was 
incongruous, it was at least elegant and refined. The Gothic, though 
so beautiful in itself, is hardly more in accordance with the feelings 
and tastes of the nineteenth century, and is entirely deficient in that 
purity and in the higher elements of the Art to which the Greets had 
attained, and to which wc were fast approaching when the flood-tide of 
PtendoAIedireval Art set in and overwhelmed ns. 

It requires very little knowledge of Art to know that both Classic 
and Gothic imitations must be wrong ; — that any Art which is essen- 
tially false in its principles, and which depends on mere copying and 
not on thought for its effect, rnnst be an absurdity. But the public do 
not see this, and the instance of literature does not appear to them 
quite a logical parallel. Nor is it ; — for with us a poem is a plaything. 
It does not cost more to print one moulded on the Greek Epos than it 
does one modelled after Dante, or one which is merely the outpouring 
of a heart too full to contain its imaginings. No one need buy unless 
they like it, and many live and die withont giving the subject a serious 
thonght, or caring for literature at all, excepting at the utmost as the 
amusement of a passing hour. But the case is widely different when 
we come to an art the productions of which are not only ornamental, 
'bat u«eful at the same time.tmd indeed indispensable to our existence, 
in this climate at least. From the highest to the lowest all men must 
spend money in the production of Architectural Art. Onr comfort and 
onr convenience are affected by it every day of our lives ; onr health, 
and not infrequently our wealth, is at the mercy of the architect. 
Though we could tolerate and be amused with a poem which is an 
almost undetectable forgery, we cannot live in a temple or a cathedral, 
and the gloom of a feudal castle and the arrangements of a monastery 
are equally foreign to our taste. It is, no doubt, easier to employ a 
clerk to copy details out of books than to set cne-elf to invent them : 
and it is a great relief to timid minds to be able to shelter themselves 
under the shield of authority; but laziness or timidity is not the 
quality that ever produced anything great or good in Art; and till 
men arc prepared to work and think for themselves, the study of 
Architecture in England, though it may be interesting as a psycho- 
logical or historical ^problem, can never n-e to the dignity of an illus- 
tration of that noble art. 

Only one other point requires to be noticed befjro going into 
detail on English Renaissance Art It was hinted in the Introducthn 
to this volume that, daring the peivd of the Renaissance, Architecture 
c«v-ed to be a study among the upper classes, and generally braxnf 
the occupation of a very small, and frtqnt nil v a lower and less edu- 
cated class of men than thox. «ho occnpbd themselves with literature. 
Tills i«. perhaps, more strictly applicable to England than to any other 
country. Not to lea scholar t-> a gna*cr or le** extent ha* always 
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boon » reproach to on Englhli gentleman. To ho on nrtisl, on tlio, 
oilier band, is to bo eccentric and exceptional among tbo upper classes ; 
and proficiency in Art is almost as great a reproach to a gentleman as 
deficiency in literary knowledgo is and always lias been. 

This was more or less tlic caso with all tbo nations of tlio Continent, 
but was more apparent in England than olsowbcrc. It bas been 
remarked above that, during tbo Middle Ages, not only tbo nobility 
and gentry occupied themselves with Art, but that tlio bishops, mid 
all classes of tbo clergy, from the highest to tbo lowest, looked upon 
Architecture as tlio master art, and consideicd a knowledge of it as 
being as indispensable to an educated gentleman as a knowledge of 
Latin is now. When, however, in tbo reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
learning becarao more generally diffused, and a knowledge of tlio 
classics indispensable, tbo Arts ceased to bo part of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation, and this bas continued so till a very recent dato indeed, though 
connoissouTsbip might occasionally be considered fashionable. Such 
knowledge of any art as might enablo a gentleman to practise it in the 
samo manner as ho might write verses or compose an essay was wholly 
unthouglit of. Architecture was first relegated to builders, wboso busi- 
ness it was to produce the greatest extent of accommodation, and tbo 
greatest amount of effect, at the least possible price. It afterwards was 
rescued from this depth of degradation, and taken up by a higher and 
better class of minds, but always lias been 'followed as a trade or pro- 
fession for tbo sab© of its pecuniary emoluments ; and, with the rarest 
possiblo exceptions, nev^r practised from a mcie love of tlio ait, or fiom 
an innate desk e to produce beauty. Nor are tbo architects to blame for 
tins. A poet or a painter can realize bis dreams at liis own cost, and 
give them to the public as ho creates them. An architect cannot work 
without a patron ; and when the upper classes are not imbued with a 
lovo of Art, and ha\ c not tlio knowledge sufficient to enable them to 
appreciate tbo beautiful, tlio architect must bo content to stereotype 
tlio taste of his employers, or to starve. When the taste of the public 
in Architecture is as low or as mistaken as it has long been, the 
highest class of minds will not devote themselves to it; and till they 
do so, and, far more than this, till the public thoroughly appreciate 
its importance, and master its essential principles, the art will cer- 
tainly nexcr recover tbo position it occupied during the Middle Ages, 
riill less that which it occupied in Greece or Egypt. ’ 
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To li'gih till* chapter. n* no Into l*egun nil previous njie.*. by treating 
of liochsintical Architecture first, would U» plunging loo mwh •» 
in *)/«>(< ret, inasmuch ns in Engtind no chtirrh ww erected of llic 
Muaffe-d pretension In nreliUcctnml «fc»/gn Mnwri tho J'efonaatwn 
And tho Grout Tiro of I/onilon in 1 r.flO. with the solitary exception of 
the Mini! (hiirrli in Covent Ganlcn erected ly Jnigo Jones in 10.11. 
Tim fact >■«, till! tho Calholirs of the Middle Ages had left in nn 
inheritance of churches more linn doubly Mi/licient for the wants of 
tho Ilcformcd commnnitic* tvhieh Micceeilcd them s and it is only 
now, that, the demand for church accommodation having overtaken 
the supply, we should lx> glad if many of those which, in ElncalicthV 
time, were descried and loft to fall to ruin, could he re-appropriated to 
their original purposes. In the earlier part ol*,tho lioinissance period 
this nan so entirely tho case, that, hnt for theTiro of liondon in 
wo should ho obliged to wait till sometime in the eighteenth century 
before we could find any churches worthy of notice in nn architectural 
history. 

Though Hie examples of Secular Art an infinitely more numerous 
and important in this early jiernul, it is extreme!) diflicult to fix a date 
when Classical details or Classical reelings first liegan to prevail. _It 
certainly was not in the wh a cars of Eli zaWth’b reign, though she 
ascended tlio throiio in 1558, only six j ears before Michael Angelos 
death. Leicester’s buildings at Kc nil worth, and her own at "Windsor 
— wherever, in fact, English architects were employed — show signs of 
deviation from tho purer Gothic types, hut nothing to indicate tho , 
direction in which Art was tending, and it is probable that, after all, 
the first introduction of the style is really to ho .ascribed to two 
foreigners. One of the«c, Giovanni di 1‘adna, was employed at Long- 
leat and Ilolmhy, and seems to have been induced to visit this country - 
by Henry VIII., though whether ns an architect, or in any other capa- 
city, is not qnito clear. The other, Theodore Have or’Havenius of 
Cleves, was the architect of Cains College. Cambridge, erected between 
tho years I5<55 and 1 57-f, which is certainly the most complete specimen 
of Classical Art which was at that time to be seen in England. 

Tho buildings of tho College itself are generally in Elizabethan 
Gothic, with only the very smallest possible taint of CInssieafity ; but 
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1j 3 Oitf ol Honour, CjIus College. Cambridge Vrom a l'Viotogr.il>h 


tlio gatewajs mo adorned with Classical details to an extent vmy 
unusual in that age. The principal and most beautiful is the Gate 
of Honour, erected in 1571, and is one of the most pleasing as well 
ns one of the most advanced specimens of the early Ifenaissanco in 
♦ England. Although its arch is slightly pointed, and tlio details far 
from being pure, the general design is very perfect. Owing to its 
greater height and variety of outline, it gjonps much more pleasingly 
with modem buildings than many of the moic purely Classical Tri- 
umplial arches which since that tunc liai e adorned most of tho capital 
cities of Europe. There arc some other parts of tlio College, also, 
which show details of tho same class, though not so complete in 
stylo as this. 

. There are besides this several very pleasing specimens of Renais- 
sance Art at Cambridge, and some also at Oxford— though more at the 
__ former, which seems at that period to have had an accession of piti- 
sperity which enabled her to overtake in a great degreo her richer and 
more venerable vital. Tho Cliapcl, especially tho west front, of St. 
Peter’s College is one of tho best specimens of the art at Cambridge; 
but perhaps, tlio most pleasing is the fpmdrangle of Clare OolleV 
which exhibits the English domestic Architecture of that age with 



j dicato tho interior nriangc- 
' mcnfs; and tlio moo nml 
decoration of tho window a 
nro also in pood tasto and 
in perfect keeping with 
1M. Cuurt of Ctare Culltge. > ram I’ugin’a • Mf mortal* cf (] 10 destination of tllO 
0m,bfWse/ building. 

Anothor pleasing cxamplo is to Ikj found in tho nortli and wiith 
fronts of Ncvillo’s Court in Trinity College, which wero nearly com- 
pleted when tlicir founder died in 1016. They tfio partially shown in 
Woodcut No. 179, further on. Though tlio upper stories aro not so 
varied or so effectively broken ns thorn of Clare, the arcade below is a 
very pleasing fentnro, rarely found in English, though so common in 
Italian and Spanish buildings of an earlier ngc. 

At Oxford the most admired cxamplo of this ngc is tho Garden- 
front of St. .John’s College, ascribed to Inigo Jones. It was commenced 
in 1031, nml finished in four years . but so essentially Gothic nro all 
its details, that it requires careful scrutiny and no small knowledge 
of style to feol assured that it docs not belong to tho Tudor period. 
Tlio front of the building, however, towards tho courtyard tells the 
story’of its ago much more clearly. Iioing slightly moro advanced than 
the buildings in Neville's Court, Cambridge, just alluded to. Its 
ila. tails nro similar, though on a smaller Male. to thoso of thoHospital 
nt Milan (Woo lent No. 71), the Castle at Toledo, and the 'bouse of 
Agnes Sorel at Orleans ( Woodcut No. I'Jl ), though only introduced into 
England u oentnn after thej had Item usil on the continent of 
Europe, and then almost furtivclj, being confined to courtyards and 
interiors, while tlio extenor of tho building was a«"imilatid to the 
• dder and more truly English forms of Art. 

A more rr|i bra ltd example is the Gateway of tho S< bools nt Oxford, 
d«xign<d by an architect of tlio name of llnuna* Holt, ami creel'd 
a Unit Will!. Ilia- whole of the nst of the quadrangle — the e net inn of 
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debased Gothic of tho age ; 1 hut, as at St. John’s, an example of the 
Classical tasto then coming into Yogoo is inti odneed internally . The 
poital is in conseqncn.ee decorated n ith the five Orders piled one over 
the other in tho usual succession, according to tho Yitmvian precept ; 
the lowest being Tuscan, tho next Doric, over that comes tho Ionic Order, 
and then the Corinthian. Tho Composite finishes this part of tho 
design, hut the whole is crowned by Gothic pinnacles, and other relics 
of the expiring stylo. Besides these, the whole design is mixed up 
with details of the utmost impurity and grotesqueness, making up a 
whole more to he admired for its picturesqueness and curiosity than 
for any beauty it possesses either in design or detail. 



rim of Lonefcat Ilouar. From Britton.* 


Longlcat, built between tho years 15G7 and 1570, is one of the 
largest ns well as ono of tho most beautiful palaces in England of that 
day. Its architect, as before mentioned, was probably John of Padua 
which would account for the far greater purity that pervades its Clas- 
sical details than is to Ik* found in tho Colleges just mentioned, or in 
most of tho buildings of this age. Its front measures 220 ft., its flant 
104, so tli at it covers about tho Kamo ground as the Farnese Palace t 
Home, though both in height and in other dimensions it is very mt 
inferior. It consists of Ihtve stone®, each ornamented with an Ord * C * 
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each of which tapers gradually from the lowest to tlio summit jn a 
very pleasing manner, the details throughout Being elegant, though 
not rigidly correct. The most pleasing part of the design is the mode 
in which the facades arc broken by projections— two at each end of the 
principal facade, and three on each of the lateral faces. This, with 
tlio windows being large and xnnllioncd, gives to the whole a cheerful, 
habitable look, eminently suitable to a country residence of an English 
nobleman, though the^e features deprive it of that air of monumental 
grandeur which the Italian town palaces po?«e«s. We meet a No in tin's 
design a peculiarity which distinguishes almost all English lmn«es front 



those of Italy or France. It is, that the court — where there is one— is 
a lack court. Tin* entrance is always in the principal external facade, 
and nil the principal windows of the living-rooms look outward-* 
towards the country — never into the cotirtjanl. Generally nn English 
house is a square block, withont nnv court in the centn-; and when 
there are w mgs. they are kept a* snidaed and a* much in the lock* 
ground as possible. The Italian corttle is entirely unknown, and the 
Fnncli lmsse-court is only occasionally introduced, nnd tin n by some 
uoLKmaii who lias resided abroad, and learnt to admire foreign fi'liieiis. 








IfWLongleat wo turn to Wollaton, wldcl, was commenced in 
tlio 5 car after the other was finished, but by an Kn-Mbb nrchifont r 
the name of Smithson, « find the OnlcmW ^ 
extent, anil, as far ns words conhl describe them, in about the 
manner n8 at I-ongloat , l;nt when wccomparc the two deign. LTc" ,1 
af the almost Italian pnntj oftlie first, wo Cud „ rich Gothic fee "* 
pervading the latter ami running occasionally i„,„ oxcosaca horS'ng 
<m the gnliMpn. H.e great hall, which men cut of the centre of he 
whole, ami .s plam ,n onthno and Gothic in detail, overpower » 
ewer part of the design hy ,ts mass, and detracts very LclFr/m 
the beauty of the whole ; hut, with this exception. the lower part of 
the design IS probably U,o happiest conception of ill age Fn ll 
country ; and >f repeated wrth the parity of detail wo fenld now 
apply to it, would make a singularlr pleasin'’ true of (T 
of au English nobleman. XL? rh/S'S 
now used in Pans, for instance (Woodcut Kn u-", , re aro 

they could he made to accord with such a design os' this rtlw'f J ' 
incongruity , and even Grecian n,„;iw witnout any 

fectly with Such an outline and ,Lh a Jn Ito oStan*“n? ^ 
and associations attached to such a specimen as this 
cad «s into the hehef that the iacorFcctness of the detail, U ,0 
,0 pictnresqnencss of the effect, instead of the fact lS. ^ to 
,tl,e reverse. Till tried, however, it will he difficult to eon™/ 
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that such is the case ; and it may be feared that the attempt would 
involves too much originality for tho present age. 

Longford Castle was again commenced jnst as Wollaton was finished, 
or in 1501; and, if anything, shows a further reaction towards the 
older style. It is a triangular building with threo great round towers 
at the angles, and tho Doric pillars which adorn the porch support five 
pointed arches ; and though those above are circular, the whole is very 
unlike anything that may be called Classic, or which was being erected 
at tho same period on the Continent. 

Uardwicko Hall in Derbyshire, though commenced in 1597, and 
therefore nine or ten years after Wollaton was completed, is even 
moro Gothic than the latter is ; aud in its decay as picturesque and 
beautiful as many of the abbeys which preceded it in ruin. 

Tcmplo Newsam in Yorkshire, built in 1612, hardly shows a trace 
of tho Italian features which twenty or thirty years cailier seemed as 
if they would entirely obliterate the details and feelings of Gothic Art. 
Even Audloy Inn, or End, commenced in 1616 by the Earl of Suffolk, 
is remarkably free from Italian feeling, thOngh designed by a foreign 
architect of tho name of Jansen. When complete, it_must have been 
one of tho Largest and most splendid mansions of that ago; and even 
now there is an air of palatial grandeur about tho part that remains 
that few of tho houses of that ago possess. What little of Itnlianism 
is to be found in it is confined to porches and cloisters; there is 
no “Order” attached to the main buildings, and the windows are, 
throughout tho large square mullioncd openings, without dressings, so 
characteristic of tho style. 

Besides these there is a large class of mansions which timo has 
sanctified and sanctioned, though they certainly are not beautiful, 
cither from their details or from any grouping of their parts. Among 
tho best known of these may bo quoted llatfiold House, built in 
1611 • Holland House, in 1607 ; Charlton, in Wiltshire ; Burleigh, built 
in 1577; Westwood, in 1590; Bolsover, in 1613; and many others of 
moro or less note and magnificence all picturesque, generally well 
arranged for convenience, and always having an air of appropriateness 
as tlio residence of a nobleman in tlio country — characteristics which 
make us overlook their defects of detail , and however tasteless many 
may have looked when new, it is impossible now to reason against tho 
kindly influences which time has bestowed upon them. 

This class of buildings can hardly l>e called Classic, or even Renais- 
sance, in the same senso that xvo apply that term to continental build- 
ings. It is only here and there that wc are reminded, by a misshapen 
pilaster or ill-designed arcade, of a foreign influence being at work ; and 
the«o are so intermingled with mullioned windows and pointed gables 
that tho buildings might with equal propriety ho called Gothic, tho fact 
licing that there is no term really applicable to them but the vciy 
horrid, but veiy cliaracteristic, name of Jacobean. As designs, then* 
is rtally nothing to admire in them Thoj miss equally tho thoughtful 
propriety of tho Gothic and the simple purity of the Classic Hi b' 1 * 
with no pretensions to the elegance of either. All they can claim •* 
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a certain amount of picturesque appropriateness, but tho fonnor quality 
is fv\r more due to the centuries that have* passed away etneo they were 
erected than to any still or taste on tbo part of the original designer. 

Though late in dato, TIcriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh is so essen- 
tially in the transitional stylo that it must bo classified with those 
buildings which were erected heforo the reform introduced by Iuigo 
Jones. It was commenced in 1028, and practically completed fiom tho 
designs and under the superintendence of local architects by 1GG0. 



Gateway of IIcr!ot'» Uorplul l rum a drawing by IT Billings, Ceq 


Though later than the Schools at Oxford, the chapel and other parts not 
only retain tho mullions and foliation of tho Gotliie period, but their 
heads nro actually tilled with tracery, which had long been'ahandonel 
generally; but theso features are mixed with Classical details treat 1 
in the Jacobean form, with a grotesqueness which tho ago has tau<d\ 
us to tolerate, but which liavo not in themselves any beauty or ^ 
appropriateness which can render them worthy either of 
of imitation. ,raUon 
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Externally, great character is given to this Ltiikling by tbo four 
square tcm'er liko masses that adorn the angles ; anti between these, in 

what may bo called 
tho curtains, the win- 
dows aro disposed 
without much atten- 
tion to regularity 
cither in design or 
position, tho orna- 
ments of each win- 
dow being different, - 
though all belonging 
to a class which is 

150. Win km -h( a.l 0'iuiucoL almost peculiar to 

Scotland. Generally 

the windows ore adorned with a pilaster on each side, supporting a 
richlv-omamented entablature; but above that, instead of the usual 
straight-lined or curved pediment used by the Homans, and copied from 
them by tho Italians, tho Scotch employed a rich complicated piece 
of blind tracery, if it may bo so called. 

A 8 used by them, the clfect is not always 
pleasing; the design being frequently 
ungraceful, and tho ornaments grotesque ; 
but it is very questionable whether in 
principle it is not a more legitimate mode 
of adorning a window-head than the ono 
we to general!}* make use of. It admits, 
at all events, of the most infinito variety 
of detail. Some of tliOsO at Glasgow 
College, or m Regent Murray’s house in 
tbo Canongate, aro as elegant as any; 
but there is scared}- a Scotch house of tho 
early part of the seventeenth century 
which has not specimens to contribute. 
The bt} lc of these ornaments is singularly 
characteristic of the ago- They show* 
that love for quiihs anil quibbles which 
persniles the literature of tlie da}', hut 
they show also .that desire for chcnyne-s 
which, rather -than beauty, was the aim 
of the builders. £\ery architect knows how difficult it is to design, 
and how much more difficult it is to cut, all the hollow and cursed 
mouldin'** which characterise even- shaft and e\ery mntlion In the 
pure Gothic style, and how much its beauty depends on their deli- 
cacy and variety. Here, however, it is merely a square sinking, such 
as midit be cut out of deal with a saw; and though it docs pro- 
duce a considerable effect at small cost, and is consistent with all the 
mouldings and mulliotis of the *t}le, it will not hear examination. 
c\cn when enriched and tiiiliuw-t-d, as it sometimes is, in pilasters iitul 
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otlior features. Like all tho other details of the ago, they novel* reach 
tlio elegance of the Classical, and are immeasurably inferior to those 
of the Gothic stylo which pieceded it. . ' 

Taking it altogether, the English have perhaps somo reason to bo 
proud of their Transitional style.- It has not either the grandeur of 
tbo Italian, tho picturesqueness of the French/ nor the richness of 
detail which characterised tho corresponding style in Spain ; hut it is 
original and appiopriato, and, if it had been carried to a legitimate 
issue, might have resulted in something voiy beautiful. Long before, 
however, arriving at that stage, it was entirely superseded by tho 
importation of tlio newly-perfected Italian stylo, which in the seven- 
teenth ccutury had pervaded all European nations. 

During tho eighty years that elapsed from the death of Henry VIII, 
to the accession of Chailos I., tlio Transition stylo left its traces in 
every corner of England, in the mansions of tho nobility and gentry, 
aud in the colleges and grammar-schools which wero erected out of 
tho confiscated funds of the monasteries; but unfoi tunutely for tlio 
dignity of this style, not ono churcb, nor. one really important public 
building or regal palace, was erected during tlio period which might 
have tended to redeem it from tho utilitarianism into which it was 
sinking. The great characteristic of the epoch was that during its 
eontiuuanco Architcctuio ceased to bo a natural form of expression, or . 
tho occupation of cultivated intellects, and passed into tho state of 
being merely tlio stock-iu-trado of piofessional experts. Whenever 
this is so, “ Addio Maraviglia ! ” 
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Ymv littlo h known of the early youth of Inigo Jones. Wlatvve Jo 
know, however, w, that though bom of poor parents, }jo early showed 
so much taste for tho Pino Arts, and such unusual ability, ns to induce 
some noblo patrons to send him to Italy in order that ho might study 
them in tho country which was then pre-eminent for their cultivation 
tievond any other in Europe. We further know that his success was 
such as to induce Christian, King of Denmark, to invite hint as Court 
architect to Copenhagen ; and that ho enjoyed such favour with that 
king’s sister, tho wife of our James I., that he accompanied her to 
England, and was here immediately appointed her * architect, and 
became Inspector-General of the Royal Buildings. 

It gives a very exalted notion of the love which Inigo Jones had 
towards these arts, that ho should in 1612, — on the death of Prince 
Henry, to whose servieo he was specially attached, — have relumed to 
Italy; abandoning for a time bis practice at Court, and tho emolu- 
ments which must then have beeD accruing to him, in order that ho 
might, at the age of forty, complete his studios, and thoroughly master 
the principles which guided the great Italian architects in the designs < 
which to his mind were the greatest and most perfect of all architec- 
tural productions.- 

On his return he produced his design for Whitehall, on which his 
fame as au architect must always principally he based ; for, although 
it never was carried out, the Banqueting House, which was completed 
between the years 1619 and 1G21, shows that it was not merely an 
architectural dream, but a scheme which might, in great part at least, 
have been completed, had it not been for the troubles preceding the 
Revolution. Its greatest error was that it was conceived on a scale 
as far beyond the means as it was beyond the wants of the monarch 
for whom it was designed. This was so much felt that a new design 
had to bo prepared and submitted to the king in 1639, which 
showed the palace reduced, not only in scale, but intended to be 
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carried out with bo much plainness, and altogether in so inferior a 
manner, that It is difficult to believe that it is by the same hand as the 
former design. This last proposal is that published by Campbell in 
tlio ‘Vitruvius Britanmcus ; ’ the former is tliafcjo which 'Kent devoted 
tho beautiful volume bo well known to amateurs. -As both- contain, ns 
a matter of com sc, the one fragment which has been erected, it is only 
fair, in speaking of tho architect's design, to refer to tho one which ho 
conceived in the vigour of, his talents and when fresh from his Italian 
studies ; and not the impoverished makeshift which tho troubles of'tho 
times forced him to propose in order to meet tho altered circumstances 
of his employers. 

As originally desigued it was proposed that tho palace should have 


-a facade .facing tho liver, 874 ft in e\tcnt, and a corresponding one 
facing tho 1‘ark, of tho same dimensions. These were to be joined by 
a grand facade facing Charing ('loss, 1 102 ft. fiom angle to angle, with 
a similar one facing Westminster. The great court of tho palace, 
;I78 ft. wide by twice that number of feet in length, occupied the 
position of the street (120 ft. wide) now existing U-tween the Banquet- 
iug llou-e and tho Horse Guards. Between this and the river there 
were three rquarc courts, and on the side towards tho Bark a circular 
court in the centre, with two square ones on either hand. The greater 
jwrt or the building was intended to be three stories in height each 
storey measuring, on an aierage, nW 00 ft., and the whole block with 
podium and Mirada, «W 100 ft. Tim rest, life, ife u*, ’ " 

House, was to have been of two stories, and 78 ft. high. . 1 ® 
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Hail such a palaco been executed, it would havo been by far 
the most magnificent erected in Europe, either before or since. It 
■would havo been as largo as Versailles, and much larger than the 
Louvre or Tuilorics taken separately ; and neither tho Escurial nor the 
Caserta could havo compared with it. Tho river facade of tho Now 
Houses of Parli amen t is nearly identical in orient with that proposed 
by Jones for tho river fiont of his palaco ; oxcopt that its proportions 
aio destroyed by being much loss in height; and tho smallness of the 
parts and details contrasts painfully with tho grandeur of Jones's design. 
If tho new Parliament Houses wore continued westward, so as to include 
the Abbey towers in tlieir western facade, their extent would bo nearly 
tho same, and thus somo -idea may bo formed of tho bcale on which 
Whitehall was designed. 

It was not, howovor, in dimensions, so much as in beauty of design, 
that this proposal surpassed other European palaces. Tho only "building 
to compare with its internal courts is that of tho Louvre ; hut that is 
less in height and dimensions, and has not the simple grandeur which 
characterizes this design; and it wants, too, the variety which is pro- 
duced by tho different heights of the parts — in tho gi eat court espe- 
cially — and tlio richness of effect produced by the change of the design 
in tho various blocks. Externally Whitehall would have sm passed tho 
Louvre, Versailles, and all other palaces, by the happy manner in 
which tho angles aio accentuated, by the boldness of tho centre masses 
in each facade, and by tho play of light and shade, and tho -variety of 
sky-lino, which is obtained without ever interfering with tho simplicity 
of the design or tho harmony of the wliolo. 

Olio of tho most original parts of tho design was the circular court, 
210 ft. in diameter. It was to havo been adorned on the lower storey 
with caryatid figures of men, doing duty for tho shafts of Doric 
columns, and above them a similar range of female statues, hearing on 
■ their heads Corinthian capitals, to support in like manner a blokcn 
entablature. It need hardly ho said that tho design would have been 
hotter if tho capitals liad been omitted, and they had been treated 
merely as statues, hut cither way the effect would havo been very rich; 
and the circular form of the court, with tho dimensions giicn, would 
havo been most pleasing. 

Perhaps the part of the design most open to criticism are tho little 
cuppoliui which crown tho contral blocks in each facade. They cer- 
tainly aro not worthy of their situation; hut they might easily "havo 
been improved, and in perspective they would not have looked so insig- 
nificant as they do in elevation. 


One other defect remains to he pointed out; and it is one that 
practically would either havo prevented tlio palaco heino- built or 
would havo required alteration immediately aftcru ards ° It is tlrc 
smallness of the entrances to the Great Court , only one archway 13 ft 

“TV?"® f ” r ll,: “ [’"'I’ 050 - ' n “> l“'>» must luv. been 

cut oil from other tho live,- or fl,„ park bp „ public road, ray, or all 
bo tnillic ljclween London and Westminster must havo passed through 
.Ins court. According to tho design, the thoroughfare Mas £ 
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been ottNide; but c\ en then no small an ontroj^o is ntteily unworthy 
of so great a palace. 'iliero would, of cotin-c, have been t-ome diffi- 
culty in interrupting iho principal Miito of apartments by raiding an 
archway so ns to cut them; but, by whatever means it was done, a 
grander entrance to the palace was indispensable, even irrespective of 
the through traffic; and it is one of the defects of this design, as of 
the new buildings of tho Tnilerics, that no portal worthy of tho palace 
is provided anywhere. 

Tho llanqucting l!on«e,ns it now stands, is certainly neither worthy 
of tho inordinate pmUo or tho indiscriminate blame which lias been 
lavish* d on it. It is (me that it is a solecism (o make what is one 
room internally look ns if it were in two stories on tho exterior; but 
then it was only ono of four similar blocks. 'Hint exactly opposite was 
to have heen a chapel with a wide gallery' all round, and consequently 



requiring two ranges of lights The other two w ei o part of tiro general 
suites of tho .palace, and consequently could not afford to he 57 ft. 
high internally, as this is. At present it looks stuck up and rather 
meagre in its details , but as part of a curtain between two higher and 
inoie richly-oriianaentcd blocks of building tins would have disappeared. 
Its real defects of detail are the pul\ matron of the lower fiieze, wliicli 
is very un pi easing, and the height of the Isalwstvade But, on the 
other hand, the windows are w’ell pioportioned and elegant in orna- 
ment, — tho voids and solids are well balanced, and the amount of 
ornament sufficient to give an appropriate effect without being over- 
done ; and, what is perhaps of as much importance as anything else, 
the whole is designed on so large a scale as to convey an idea of 
grandeur, giving a palatial effect irrespective of any merits of detail it 
may possess. 

In the erection of the chuith of St. Pauls, Covent Gaiden, Jones 
had probably the foi tune to raise the first important Protestant church 
now known to exist, and as we learn 4hat his instructions were the 
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same as those given to most architects in similar ciicu instances, viz. to 
provide tlio gicatest possible amount of accommodation at the least 
possible expense, he is faiily entitled to claim a degreo of success 
rarely accomplished by 
his successors. 

The church was 
apparently commenced 
about tho year 1031, 
under the auspices of 
Francis I)uko of Bed- 
ford, as a chapel of case 
to St. Mavtin’s-in-the- 
Fields; although small 
in dimensions — only 
GO ft. by 133 — and almost barn-like in its simplicity, no one can 
mistako its being a church, and it would be extremely difficult, if 
possible, to quote another in which so grand an effect is produced by 
snob simple means ; its only really architectural features being two 
very simple plain pillars, forming a recegsed portico in antis ; which 
— though he probably did not know it — was one of the favourite and 
roo3t successful inventions of the Greeks. 

Ileie tho effect is considerably marred by the curious local supersti- 
tion that tho altar must be towards the east. Though tlm is not known 
in Italy and other intensely Catholic countries, it is a favourite idea 
with English Protestants, and many fine churches have been spoiled in 
consequence, ITerc it ia particnlaily painful, as the central door, being 
built up with stone, renders tho portico unmeaning to a gicat extent, 
and gives a painful idea of falsehood to tho w'holo design. But, bar- 
ring this, the simplicity of tho poitico, the boldness of the projection of 
the eaves, and tho general harmony and good taste pervading tho 
whole building, com ey a very high idea of Jones’s talents, and of his 
powci of applying them to any design, how ever novel it might be. 

The repairs which Jones executed at St. Paul’s Cathedral can 
scarcely be quoted as examples of his genius or taste. *It was hardly 
possible that any one should succeed in casing a Gothic nave in an 
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Italian exterior without such mcougruity a& should lvath. 

own taste and that of his ago led him to despise what was then consi- 
dered tho barbarism of our forefathers. A great deal was thought to be 
gaiued when it could ho disguised and hidden out of sight; but it 
would requiio a greater genius than tho woild has yet seen to accom- 
plish this successfully, and we must not therefore feel surprised ifho 
failed in this instance. Considered, however, by itself, tho portico 
which ho added in front was ono of the finest, if not tho very best that 
evor was erected in Ilngland. It consisted of eight well proportioned 
t onntluau pdt.ro front, ea.h J7 It. high, win, t „ 0 oncs „„ 

the angle., and was throe pillars deep, tho whole well proportioned 
and elegant all ,ts dot., Is, standing well on it, stop, Ind with no 
useless pediment to enrol, ,t. On the whole It may to considered tho 
tost example of ,ts class ,hi, country before that of St Geo^s 
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Hall, Liverpool, mid (-how* vj|,it a thorough i 
Ktgiier « ( w, even at lint rirly period. 

Perhaps the most Micci~hftil of Jones* mu dler <h sign* is the one 
ho furnished fur tin) Duke of Ucvonsh tie's \ ilia at Chiswick. It was 
avowedly nnggested hy that of his idol 
Palladio nt Vicenza ; hut ho had too much 
taste and originality to copy it literally, as 
was done nt Mere Ilall, or to thrust two 
r< mins into tw o of tho jujrtirocs, ns was done 

B . v . nt Tout's Cray. Ou the contrary, Jones 

u( 1 u £J improved the furm or tho dome, nnd he 

Hi in -s ndded only one ]>orlieo, which, in fict, was 

neco'-ary to suggest tho design ; nnd ho so 
Modified the elevation of tho threo remain- 
ing tides ns to make them elegant nnd 
appropriate facades for nn English nohle- 
inan's villa. Tho disposition of the interior 
is os elegant uml dignified as that of tho 
' " ■ “ ■ __ ^ “ exterior, nnd, for its purposes, ns pleasing 

'-'~ s " " ' ns any to lie found nnywheic. It may Is) 

us ruuitChnvicfc. From Kent, tbat the introduction of tho portico 

is altogether a mistake ; that it trammels the wLole design, nnd is 
of no uso. Such, however, was not the opinion of either architects 
or their employers in those days. All w cro hankering after clasdenlity. 
nnd n portico was tho featme best known, nnd tho one which mo't 

readily suggested tlie 
ideal they were seek- 
ing after. As it was 
afterwards used, in n 
great many instances 
it was an absurdity 
which nothing can 
excuse ; but not as 
applied heic to what 
was merely the siih 
uiban villa of a re- 
fined nobleman, and 
wheie, consequently, 
if anywhere, it was 
permitted to indulge 
in learned faucies, 
irrespective of then 

S 2 12 12 utilitarian applica- 

1«. EtevsUOTofVilUitCtJia.xt From Kent tion. 

In the facade which Jones designed for ilton he omitted the Order 
altogether, and sought merely to attain the effect he desired hy » 
ideasing proportion of the parts among themselves, and a sufficient 
scale to give dignity to the mass; and so successful was he that this 
design has been repeated over and over again in the country scats of 
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English noblemen, There is little fault to be found with the elevation, 
which is both elegant and appropriate, unless it is being too plain for 
the purpose. This is a defect that might easily have been removed by 
i ichor dressiugs round the windows, or by panelling ; hut these orna- 
ments were nut then considered such essential parts of a Classical 
design os they havo since become ; and an architect of those days, 
when called upon to enrich 6uch a facade as this, could think of nothing 
bettor than adding a portico of from four to eight pillars, running 
tlirongh two or more stories, and plastering on useless pilasters wher- 
ever pillars could not be put. No architect was so free fiom these 
defects as Jones, and nothing gives a highei idea of liis genius than to 
see how he avoided tho faults of his master Palladio, and only u&ed the 
Orders according to tho dictates of his own good taste. 

It is too much the fashion at tho present day to ascribe to Jones 
cvoiy remarkable building erected during the reignsjof tho first two 
Stuarts ; and if ho was guilty of many of these, we must place him in a 
lower rank than lie is generally supposed to bo entitled to. Tho design 
of the river fayado of Greenwich Hospital is almost always said to bo 
his, without a shadow of documentary evidence, merely, apparently, 
because his sou-in-law and pupil, Webb, superintended the execution 
of it; but it is almost impossible to believe that the aiehitect of 


Whitehall and Chiswick could have designed anything so clumsy in 
its details. It has great tluoc-quartcr columns running through two, 
stories, crowned by an ill proportioned attic, and with great useless 
pediments shutting up the windows of tho upper storey. From its size 
awl position, and. the material of which it is built, and, more than this, 
from tho extent to winch it lias afterwards been added to, the fayado of 
Greenwich Hospital is a grand and imposing mass ; but it would be 
difficult to point out anywhere in Europe, even during tho reign of 
Henri Quatrc; any design that will less bear examination. Tho model 
adopted hero seems to base been the fayadc of St. Peter’s at Home and 
it certainly has not been improved upon. 

Another design which is ascribed to Jones, but which certainly be- 
longs to his son-in-law, is that for Ainrcsbury i n Wiltshire, which 
though considerably more elegant and tasteful than Greenwich has 
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faults he never would have committed. It is interesting however, ns 
one of the earliest examples of the type on which nine-tenths of the 
seats of English gentry were afterwards erected; almost all -subse- 
quent houses consisting of a msticated basement, which contains the 
dining and business rooms; a belle etage, and bedroom* storey, with 
attics in the roof. On 'the basement, nnd running through the two 
upper stories, is the portico— -always for ornament, never for use, and 
generally so badly applied as to be offensively obtrusive. In this in- 
stance there are no upper windows under the portico, but those on 
either side range so exactly with the entablature of the Order that we 
.cannot help perceiving that there is a falsehood about it contrary to 
all the^irinciples of true Art 

Some of the English country seats built after Amrcshury are better 
in design — many very much worse -but nearly all follow its general 
features, thus differing essentially from those of either Italy or Iranee. 
Generally they are cubical blocks without court yards — seven, nine, or 
eleven windows on each 6ide, according to circumstances, and three 
or five of tlieso tm the principal front covered byajwrtico. It is ft 
simple receipt, hnd, hairing the portico, one emintnDy suited to the 
climate, and capable of interna! "comfort and external grandeur, though 
the attempt to render it Classical lias frequently marred the litter 
quality, iso fir ns we know, either from his pu tibia d drawings or 
frum puch designs as' can authentically Ikj am; ribs! to him, no 
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examples of this class were proposed by Jones. On the contrary, 
there is, an originality and playfulness about his published designs 
which might have made more expensive and less^comfortablo dwellings 
in this country, hut would always have been elegant, and never com- 
monplace. He .'fell, however, upon evil days, as the troubles of tho 
Commonwealth supervened before his career was half over, and beforo 
any of his gieat conceptions were practically realised ; hut we know 
enough of wliat he did, and of what he could do, to be able to assign to _ 
him tho yery first rank among tho artistic architects of England during 
the Renaissance period. Wren may have been greater in construction, 
hut was not equal to Jones in design ; and we look ^ down tho ranks 
fiom that 'day to this without finding any names we can fairly class 
with thoso of these two great men. This, however, may bo owing 
to the circumstances in which the architects of subsequent ages were 
placed more than to the individual deficiencies of the men themselves. 


II. — When - . 1 


If Inigo Jones had a practical monopoly of the architectural pro- 
fession in England up to the time of the Commonwealth, that of Sir 
Christopher Wren was oven more complete after the Restoration ; for 
no building of importance was erected during tho last forty years of 
the seventeenth century of which he was not the architect. 

Both by birth and education Wren Mas essentially a gentleman, 
and at a very early age was remarkable as a prodigy of learning, not 
ohly classical .but mathematical. The bent of his mind, however, seems 
to have been towards tbo latter; and lie early distinguished himself by 
tho zeal and success with winch ho cultivated tho physical sciences ; 
but we do not know either what first made him turn his attention to 
Architecture, or when lie dctci mined on following it as a profession. It 
certainly could hardly be during the Commonwealth, when there was 
no room for its exeiciso ; but three years after the Restoration we find 
1m namo on a commission for repairing and restoring Old St. Paul’s 
ami acting as tho architect to carry out the works determined upon. 
In tho following year (1664) he gave tho designs for the Sheldonian 
Tucatro at uxioid ; ana astfu.it Wilding was wholly carried out from 
his plans and under his superintendence, and Is also one of -his best 
mid most difficult works, wc may assume that ho was then an architect 
by piofession, and had mastered all tho preliminary studies requisite' 
for its exercise. 


11 1R V ot ’ howevot, yet clear that e\cn then he would have followed 
it exclusively, apd might not ha\o gone back to astronomy and tho 
mathematical pursuits in which ho hid achieved so great a reputation 
had it not been for tho Great Fire of London in 1666. IIo was A * 
Vims, .tndjing tt rF ,m.tlj tlto worts- ll.cn going on tl.cro, whcn ' fIli , 
groat calnm.ty loaf,,., „ t ,l ; „„a Wid l.a.t immediately to naU j n 
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His first great step jn this direction was preparing a plan on which 
ho proposed the city should be rebuilt. Unfortunately for us it was 
found impracticable at tlio time to carry this out, as, had it l>cen fol- 
lowed, it would have made London not only one of the handsomest, 
bnt ono of the most convenient cities in the world. The opportunity, 
however, was lost; and subsequent improvers can only continue to 
mourn over the blindness or the selfishness of their forefathers. 

Although he was not permitted to direct the alignment of the 
streets, the fire gave him an opportunity of rebuilding St. Paul's and 
some fifty other churches ; and so completely established las reputa- 
tion that every individual work of importance for nearly Lalf a century 
was intrusted to liis care ; and although wo cannot but rejoice that so 
competent a man was formd for so great nn occasion, we must at the 
. same time feel that more work was thrown on his hands than any one 
man conld perform, and consequently many of his designs show marks 
of haste, and of a want of due consideration. 
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Tho greatest of all liis works is of course St. Paul’s — the largest 
and finest Protestant cathedral in tho world, and, aftor St. Peter’s, the 
most splendid church erected in Europo sinco the revival of Classical 
Architecture. Tho fire had decided the fato of the old cathedral, hut it 
was not till nine years aftonvards (1075) that any practical steps wcio 
taken.to rebuild it. The foundation stone of the present church waa 



laid on tho 2lst Juno in that yeaj, and thirty-fivo years nftonvartLs the 
top stone of tho lantern was laid by Sir Christopher Wren, thus prac- 
tically completing tho building in 1710. A 

As early t»s 1073 Wren had prepared several designs for tho new 
olmrch, which were then snbnutted to tho King ; and ono (apparently 
the ono ho Jiiinsolf liked best) was selected, and a model ordered fo be 
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prepared on each a scale and in such detail as might prevent any diffi- 
culty arising afterwards in the ev^nt of the architect's death. That 
model still exists, now under repair, at the South Kensington Musenm, 
and is so complete that we have no difficulty in criticising it as wo 
w ould a church which had been completed. As will be seen from the 
annexed plan, it is arranged much in the 6ame manner as Sangallo’s 
design for St. Peter's (Woodcut No. 24)— practically a Greek’ cross 
with a dome in the centre, and a detached frontispiece, joined to the 
main body of the hnilding by a narrow vestibule or waist, in which 
are situated the principal entrances. The central dome, which was to 
have been of the same diameter as the present one (a little over 100 ft.), 
was, like it, to stand on eight arches — four of them 40 ft. in dia- 
meter, the other four about 26 ft. These opened into eight apartments, 
each catered by a dome 40 ft. in diameter, but placed at varying dis- 
tances from the central dome. Tor the purposes of a Protestant church 
it cannot he doubted that this arrangement is superior to that of the 
present church, the great defect being a want ol definite proportion 
between the small and large arches supporting the dome. As they all 
sprung from the saino level, the wide arches nro too low, the narrow 
ones are too high; but the practical difference is to slight that it looks 
like had building, or as if the architect had made a mistake in setting 
out the work, and tried to correct his error by a clumsy device. Not- 
withstanding this defect, the interior of the church as shown in the 
model would probably have been ns superior to that of tho present 
church os the exterior would have been inferior. Thcro is no doubt 
but that the proposed western portico was a noble feature, hut 
its effect must have been very much marred by the nttic, which, as 
in St. Peter’s, was to crown tho Order everywhere ; and on every 
tide, except exactly in front, tho nearly detached vestibule to which 
the portico l>clonged would have lrcert seen to l»o a sham, only meant 
to hide the narrow nave and the entrances behind it. As at St. Peter's, 
too, tlio donio would have risen through tho roof, and never been 
seta in connection with its supports, and as it was lower, its effect, 
though designed to bo of stone, would have been very much inferior 
in appearance to that now erected. Tho hollow curve, also, connecting 
the transepts with the nave and choir, would have had a most dis- 
agreeable e fleet, adding considerable to the total want of repose in 
tho whole outline. If we consider that in addition to this tho whole 
would, like St. Peter’s, have been plastered over by a senes of useless 
but gigantic Corinthian pilasters, surmounted by a cluuisy nttic, and, 
lietwcen these, sometimes great windows and sometimes small open- 
ings, at ono place in one storev , at niiotlu r tn two or three, w ithont any 
n-uson being apparent externally for the change, we ruay understand 
tint, notwithstanding all Hi it may be urged ng-iitist the prew nt build- 
ing, we may fairly omgntul itc win* lies, in so far as the exterior nt 
loud is concerned, tbit Wren was forced to modify bis plans Itforo 
csiriimt-ucing the erection. 

It is g. ntrallv Kiwrterl tint tho clnngo wa* inri-ded upiii bv the 
Duke of York, who wanted n building more suiud to tho Catholic 
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ritual than this church would liavo been ; but more perhaps is duo to 
tlut strange conservative feeling of the nation which made them spoil 
Inigo Jones’s clmrvh in Covent Garden, in order that the altar might 
he at the east end, and which makes us now erect Gothic churches, 
not bccoiw they nro cither more beautiful or convenient than others 
that might bo designed, but because our forefathers built in tluit 
manner. 

The ground plan of tho present church is modelled, ns nearly ns 
tho difference of style would admit, on tho plan of a Gothic cathedral 
of tho first class. Internally it is 4(10 ft. long, 2 10 ft. wido across tho 
tiansepts, and U i ft. across the nave. Tho only great innovation on 
Gothic principles is tho introduction of a central dome, and oven for 
that authority may ho found at Illy.* Here, however, tho great arches 
are not managed so happily ns in tho first design. Tho intermediate 
niches lead now hero; and the archivolts of all tho eight being canied 
to tho same height, tho alternate niches nro filled up by a series of 
constructive expedients as destructive of architectural effect as any- 
thing ever designed.* Even tho vista obtained along tho aisles is 
neutralised by tho way in which it is obtained ; and tho eye, looking 
along them, never reaches beyond tho great void of tho domo; nor 
docs it occur to any ono that tho little passage scon beyond is in fact a 
continuation of tho aisle. If wo may judge from this ono experiment, 
it may safely bo said that it was a mistake artistically to rest tho domo 
on eight instead of four arches, though constructively there is somo 
mechanical advantage in so doing. Even if it were possiblo to lmvo 
eight equal arches, 40 ft. each in diameter, they would ho too small for 
a domo exceeding 100 ft. in width, and the nates that they lead to 
must always appear narrow and dispvoportioncd. Four great arches 
of 00 ft. each, which is about tho proportion adopted at St. Genevifcvo 
of Faria, would have been a far nobler and better proportional scheme, 
and had it been adopted hero would have saved much that is extremely 
objectionable.* Tho Byzantine architects adopted generally a support- 


1 See • Handbook of Aichitcctme, Wood- 
cut 700 

2 Wien's own sug^t on fin - getting o»ei 
tlie awkwardness he lelt he had introduced 
here was to place seated statues of the foui 
Evangel its in the upper loggie, and with 
wooden curtains supported by chcrulis to hide 
the cheeks of his opening. In addition to 
these he proposed to place two figures of 
angels resting on each ot the segmental cor- 
nices, like the Night and Morning m Michael 
Angelo's tombs ot the Mediu With all these 
he wool! no doubt liare been able to detract 
the attention from the badness ol his Jiclu- 
tecture. A more legitim ite mode of doing It 
-—which nu n ht be adopted now — would be to 
mask the sides of the opening by teal curtains 
nnd to Use the segment il cornices to support a 
balcony which would give relief, and meaning 
to the whole design. As the central area is 
now nppiopiutcd to Dnino service, nothing 


could be more suitable tlian these tubiuws 
in such n situation. 

1 Nothing can well show moi« clearly the 
eitraonlm-uy ability with which tlnstneslis>\nl 
architects adapted then style to exigencies of 
this soit thin the mole in which these diffi- 
culties weie got over at L’ly. The octagon 
thcie is practically about 8d tt. across; into 
this lorn nrtlies open rich 37 ft. wide, and 
four other, only 27 ft. each, but, the niches 
being pointed, they all spring from the same 
level, and use to the same height without 
inconvenience ; and the dome, to the opcniu"' 
of the lantern, being only 9$ ft. high, the 
proportion of the whole is infinitely more 
pleasing than in any Ilea ussance budding, H 
may be a question whether a dome I0(J ft. , a 
diumetci, or even 80 ft , could be constructed 
in stone in the Sum of tint at Ely. It never 
InsWsi attempted, but theie seems no ere it 
reason to doubt but that it might be eflected 
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in** arch as wide as the dome itself, which Is perhaps a little in osoo's 
the other way, though it is certainly tho most successful arrangement 
which has vet been adopted ; its defect is that it gi\ cs rise to a certain 
appearance' of weakness and want of accentuation. Tho best propor- 
tion between the width of a dome and tho arches that lead into it 
would probably lo os fs { > to I Oft, or double that adopted by Wren.’ • 



Minna. The *U>vf rnrrut* *n ! . r 14 
*mh Inmwj U anJ to choir*. 
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The Whispering Gallery is exactly 100 ft. from the floor, above 
which is a plain kind 20 ft. in height, on which stand thirty -two 
Corinthian pilasters, leaning forward in a maimer most jiainful to the 
spectator. The intioduction of a cone to carry the lantern was a 
master-stroke of mechanical skill; hut there is perhaps no instance in 
Monumental Architecture where the mechanical exigencies have been 
allowed so completely to govern the artistic as this, and we cannot 
hut Teel that we are verging so nearly on tho limit of stability as to 
give r iso to a feeling cither of falsehood or insecurity utterly destnic 
tivo of all grandeur in the building. The icmcdy for this was easy' 
It would have been to let tho dome spring from the stringcourse 
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111 f) VO. the Whi-pering Gallery, iuu} light it nt the base! Had this leer 
<hmo then,— or woni it done now,-— the construction of the whole would 
have been fir rosier anil lighter, the proportion of height to wiilfh fv J 
more ngrecahlc, anil the projHirtions of the dome far more in harmony 
with tho rest of the 1 mi Ming than now. Tho architect was evi- 
dently intuited with tho idea tlmt tho n hole of tho external dome, or 
at least as great a part of it as ho could scoop out, ought — as at St* 
Peter* and tho Cathedral ©fl’lorcncc — to have been included in tho 
church. It would har* l»cen far better to hare admitted at onco that 
tho external dome was, like tho. spires at Salisbuiy, Norw ich, and else- 
Where, merely an ornament of the exterior of the building, and /hen 
have arranged lp« interior wholly irrespective of its external fynn. 
Or ho might lmv<^ adapted an internal dome with an opening ©fhalf 
it« width, ns is donein tho Inralfdcs dt, Paris (Vl'oodcnt Jfo. IOJ), which 
would have hiddeu this defect without detracting fium the internal 
height ho was tv Ambitious of obtaining. , ' 

When wo tum to tho navo and choir wo hardly find them, fivtr from 
fiiufts thanjlho dome .otid its adjuncts. As at St v IVterV, the jjier- 
orches are too few to givo perspective effect "; tho architrave-imd 


fnezo of tho Order arc cut awuvto giro thorn tho required hoight; and 
tho vaulting is singularly confused and inartistic, consisting of a scries 
of 6tnall flit domes, 20 ft. in diameter, each surrounded by a very 
heavy wreath of mouldings, which tho little string of ornament alone 
tho arriss of the supporting vaults seems painfully inadequate to sup- 
port. Jinny of theso defects might Le remediedjor concealed by 
judicious painting; but nothing that can now be done vil! effectually 
euro them. Tlie fact seems to ho that W 1C n was .met by the same 
difficulties which all architects have experienced in trying to ad-mf , 
Classical details to Gpthic forms, and, besides this, he seem always 
to have had before his eyes the mechanical difficulties of his tosk 
and, when tho two appeared to conflict, invariably to have allowed * 
the mechanical exigencies precedence over the artistic This has 
enabled him to construct a singularly stable church, but one “which as 
an artistic design, is internally very inferior to St. Peter's at Pome 
immeasurably so when compared to such a church as St. Generic, e at 
Pans, and which must not be mentioned Jr. e , 

Byzantine or Gothic designs whose features he was t^in^To 

The effect of flft interior of St. Paul's of 

its dimensions, on its materials, and on the amount of I B ene “ 01 

>*«» w .i» a. %£S2L°u 

never and mast »lwaj. possess some beam,-, however it 

be misapplied. ,Y ith these elements, it nould be difficult indeed to 
prodnee a bedding Much meld not to eome «,ent le offcclira 
or imposing. But with more artistic feeling lVren might hove nro- 
dneed an interior at least twice as effectiie, and it is probable that 
Inigo Jones would bale accomplished this had tho task been intrusted 
to him. „ • - 


The truth of the matter appears to be, that, both from the natural 
bent of his mind and from the circumstances of his education, Bren 
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was more of an onglncor than an architect, and, consequently, always 
preferred tlio display of his mechanical skill to tlio expression of his 
artistic feelings ; and, generally speaking, ho had not that intimate 
knowledge of the resources of Architectural Art — especially tlio “ors 
celarc artem ” — which might havo enabled him to avoid parading his 
mechanical expedients so offensively as ho has frequently done, end 
most especially in tho interior of St. l’aul e. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that if tho building had been completed and ornamented with 
sculpture and painting to tho extent designed by its architect, tlio effect 
would have been extremely different from what we now see. If all its 
structural defects could not havo been concealed, attention might have 
boon at least so far disfrooted flora them that they ifcould hardly have 
been remarked, and it might have been internally, as it certainly is 
externally, tho ,second *In rank -among tho Heflaissanco churches of 
ilhttope in beauty as well as in* dimensions. ~ 

The arrangement of tho oxterior is’infiiiitoTy^nrdio’fiUccessful than 
that of the- irttCvior.’. -The general dosigir of they dome is by far tho most 
pleasing which has yet been accomplished, and the employment of a 
wooden covering by no moans objectionable under ttie circumstances. 
Itfs-only what every Gothic building in Europe possesses— a wooden 
roof externally over a stone vault in the interior ; and it enabled Sir 
Christopher to mould it to any fo’i m that pleased tlio eye, and to carry 
the whole gtaceiully to the height of 3C0 ft. fiom the floor-line to tho 


top of tho cross, without any apparent effoit externally. 

Tho colonnade surrounding tho dome is also quite unsurpassed. 
Tly blocking up ovory fourth intcrcolumniation he not only got a great 
appearance of strength, but a depth of shadow between, which gives it 
’ a richness and variety coml/mod with simplicity of outline fulfilling 
every icquisito of good architectuie, and jendeiing this part of tho 
design immensely superior to its rivals. Owing also 16 tho ro-entering 
angles at tho junction of the navo and transepts coming so close to it, 
you see what it stands upon, and can follow its whole outline from tho 
giound to the cross without any tax on tho imagination. 

Tho gro.it defect of the lower part of the design arose fiom Wien 
not accepting fiankly the Mediaeval nnangement of a clerestory and 
side aisles. If his aisle had projected beyond the line of the upper 
s orcy, there would at once havo been an ob\ious and impeiativo reason 
or t r« adoption of two Orders, one over the other,’ which has been so 
nujo i criticised. Supposing it wero even now determined to fill up 
ito interval between the propyl.-va, and tho transept, as shown by the 
dotted l.nesontlio plan at A, tho whole would be reduced to harmony; 

' 0 1 p ® ' vlI >dow6 in tlio pedestals of the upper niches, which 

, 10 S reat - blots in tho design , and, by gh ing gieator sim- 
p i ) am readth to the loner storey, the whole would obtain that 
repose m which it » somewhat deficient. 

ie " ro . nt ccrtain|y open 1 o criiielsm as'it now stands, with- 
1 . 811 PS^tion externally of two stories, or* two- aisles of diffoient 
lts ^“©tfrwnw, tho beauty of its details, the happy 
» o io campaniles, 1 h<* proportion of those to the facade, and 
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of all the parts one to another, make up the most pleasing design that 
has yet been executed of its class. _ s ' 

The same may be said of the transept®. Their circular porticoes, 
and the proportion of all the parts, their harmony with, and subor- 
dination to, the principal facade, are 'all extremely pleasing; and 
though it would be easy to mention minor points which our greater 
knowledge of the style would enable us to remedy, it will hardly be 
disputed that the exteiioi of St Pauls surpasses in beauty of design 
all the other examples of the same class which have yet been s carried 
out; and, w'Lcther seen fiom a distance 01 near, it is, externally at 
least, one of the grandest and most beautiful churches of Europe. 

. If the position of Sir Christopher A\rcn as an architect were to be 
estimated solely from what he has done at St. Paul’s, tho result would 
probably be, that his character would stand higher as a constructive 
than as an aitistic architect. There are, however, two buildings close 
liy, an examination, of which must considerably modify the verdict. 
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The steeple of Dow Churdli w beyond nil doubt the most elegant build- 
ing of its class erected sinco tLo llefoi motion; ami ’no l’votcstnnt 
church is more artistically or grace fully arranged than tho interior of 
St. Stephens, NVnllbrook. 

bike all Wren’s steeples, that of Bow-Church stands tv'cll on the 
ground ; for ho never was guilty of the absurdity of placing his spires 
astride on the portico, or tlmuding them through tho roof. It consists 
first of a plain square tower 112 ft. 0 in. wjdo 1)}’ S3 ft. in height, above 
which are four stories averaging 38 ft. each. The 
first, a square belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, 
is 39 ft. ; tho next, which includes tho beautiful . 
circular peristjlc of twelve Corinthian columns, 
is 37;‘tho third comprehends the small lantern, 
and is 38 ft. higlt, which is aho tho height of tho 
bpiro, tho whole making up a height of 23 r> ft. 

Those aro errors of detail which probably tho 
architect himself would have avoided in a second 
attempt, and, os they nroso only from an imperfect 
knowledge of -Classical details, might easily ho 
remedied at the present day. It only wants this * 
slight revision to harmonize what little incon- 
gruities remain, and, if it were done, this steeple 
might challenge comparison with any Gothic ex- 
ample ever erected. Indeed, even as it now is, 
there is a play of light and shade, a variety of 
outline, and an olegaucc of detail, which it would 
ho "very difficult to match in any other steeple. 

Thero is no greater proof of NS ren’s genius than 
to observo that, after he had set tho example, not 
only has no architect since his day surpassed him, 
hut no other modem steeple can compare with 
this, either for beauty of outline or the appropriate- 
ness with which Classical details aro applied to so 
novel a purpose. 

Tho interior of St Stephen's, NVallbrook, con- r 
.tains as much originality,. and,' ‘as far as its nrchi- ' 
tect was concerned, as much novelty, as tho steeple 
" of Bow. As remarked in a previous part of tho 
” vWOik, 1 the plan of placing a circular dome on an 
octagonal base, supported by eight pillare, was an 

early and' long a favounto mode of roofing in the „ 

East; 'and the- consequent variety obtained by i« steeple of church, 
making the diverging aisles respectively in the &alt so feet to i inch, 

ratio of 7 to 10,* infinitely more pleasing than the Gothic plan of 
doubling them, unless the height was doubled at tho same time 
NNreu, however, is tho only European architect who saw this, and 



1 ‘ H in J look of Architecture,’ page 77, 


* JIw coruxlly 7 t» 9*6 
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availed liinwlf rtf it; and, stranger still is it that, though no chitrcl 
lias licep so admired, in* architect has ever copied the arrangement 
Had Wren ever seen an Indian building designed on this principle, 
he nu doubt would have earricil it further; hut, as it ?■>. he certainl}' 



h »s produced the mn>t pleasing interior of any Jlcnais- 
mik'O church which his yet Itoen erected. Like most 
of his works, it fail- a little in the detail. There is too 
much of the feeling of Grinling Gibbons's wood-earving 
carried into avhat should be constructive ornament ; hnt, 
it >t withstanding this slight defect, there is a cheerful- 
ness, an elegance, and appropriateness about the interior 
which pleases cvciy one, and which might be carried 
even further, if Joined. 


m run h. S< ‘ i ’ ^ i* extremely difficult for us to know now what 

a. to*7ei influences were brought to bear on Wren in making his 


designs; but it Meins uinccountablo that the architect 
who could design llovr steeple and the interior of St. Stephen’* should 
have added to the former, a church which is an ill-designed barn 



outside, nnd is paltrj- and 
overloaded to the last de- 
greo inside. Had he joined 
such an interior as that of 
St. Stephen's to his steeple 
in Cheapside, he would 
have produced a design 
that would have raided 
his character as an artist 
higher than anything he 
did at St. Pauls ; and had 
any architect the courage 
to do so now, with 6uch 
modifications as would 


m swtonortietorriorBi'^i-topbn.v iwiifcro^t ua ttimUv suggest them* 
Scale so rent lo 1 Inch * , 

selves, we might have a 
church as beautiful, and far more appropriate to Protestant worship, 
than any of the Gothic designs recently erected. 

Bride’s, Fleet Street, j-. another of Sir Christophers most admired 
designs for a steeple. It wants, liowerer, the poetry and the evi- 
dence of cajeful elaboration which characterize its rival of Cheapside. 
There is something commonplace in the fire upper stories, each more 
„or less a repetition of the one lie low it, and w ithout any apparent con- 
yiection. It is impossible to avoid the idea that they might all sink 
into one another, and shut np like the slides of a telescope. A console, 
a buttress, a eloping roof, aoj thing, in short, between the stories, would 
have remedied this; and conld so easily hare been applied then 
could, indeed, now — that it is w underfill that some such expedient 
escaped the attention of so great and so constructive an architect. 
Wren conquered this difficulty with perfect succe-s at B<wv church, 
hut all snbseouent architects have failed in reconciling the horizontal 
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lines of Classical with tho aspiring forms of Gothic Art, ami, as in 
the easo of St. Bride’s, been unsuccessful in fusing together tho two 
opposing systems. * 

Externally the church is not lcmarfc ihlc for anything but its sim- 
plicity- ami absence of pretension; and internally the design is con- 
siderably marred by tho necessity of introducing galleries on each 
side— a difficulty which no Classic or Gothic architect lias yet fairly 
grappled with ami conquered. Hero tho coupled columns which run 
tlnongh and support tho arches of tho roof aro amply Biiflicieiit for tho 
purpose, and the dwarf pilastoi* that aro attached to them to carry 
tlio galleries tell tlio story with sufficient distinctness. But it makes a 
very thick and heavy pier below, which impedes vision moic than is 
desirable, and tho tear column that rnus tlnongh tho floor of the 
gallery has a very disjointed and awkward appearance. Notwith- 
standing these dcfects.it is a well-lighted, commodious, and appropriate 
PiotesUnt clmich, which has seldom been surpassed in theso respects, 
unless it is by St. James's, Piccadilly, which is another and somewhat 
similar design by tlio snmo aichitcct. 
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View of (he liilrrlor of M Jnme. », Piccadilly 


Tlio two are, ns nemly as may lie, of tho sumo nira,— St. Bride's 
being 99 ft. long by 58 wide, St. James’s 80 by G7, which is more 
appiopriatc for an auditorium . and tho square pier which supports the 
gallery, and tho single column that stands on it to carry tho roof, is 
not only a more artistic, but a more convenient arrangement than tlio 
other. Its greatest merit, however, is the mode in which the roof is 
constiucted ; first as a piece of carpentry, but moio ns an appionriato 
mode of getting height and light with a pleasing variety of form After 
St. Stephen’s, Wallbiook, it is Wren’s roost successful interior • and 
though the church is disfigured by a hideous east window and nVob' 
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jerfmnablo icrwltw, fliwl many of its minor details an* tin pleasing, it is 
ono or tin' veiy ls_‘st interiors of its cla<« tlmt ttv jhii^csn. 

Thcgo nru few of Wren’s otlier chinches in tlio city of London 
which »lo not show sonic good points of detail, — homo ingenious means 
of getting o\'cr the difficulties of site or destination, and not ono shew- 
ing liny faults of construction or useless display of tmneee'sary ad- 
juncts : liut scarcely any of them arc so remarkable ns designs as to 
admit of being illustrated in a genend history ; and, without illustra- 
tions, a mere enumeration of names and peculiarities is as tedious as it 
is uninteresting. 

Although Wren, like most of his contemporaries, n fleeted to desplso 
the stylo of onr ancestors, he seems occasionally to have been subjected 
to tbo same kind of pressure its is sometimes applied to Gothic aichi- 
tocts at the present day, ami forced to build in wliat ho considered tho 
birbarian stylo. When this was tho case, ho coitainly showed to im- 
mense advantago; for though tho details of his Gothio works aro 
always more or loss open to criticism, the hpirit of his work was 
always excellent, and ho caught the meaning of the Gothic design as 
truly as miny of tho most proficient of our living architects have been 
able to do.- 

Ono of tho most successful of such designs is tho tower of St. 
Miclnol’s, Comliill, which is exceedingly rich and bold. Tho church 
attached to it was elegant, classical Italian, ami has recently been con- 
certed into Italian-Gothic, which accords neither with tho locality nor 
the tower, nor thoso features of the chuich which it lias been impos- 
sible to disguise. 

A moio successful design than this was the spire of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-tho-llnst, which, though not so strictly Mediaeval in its details as to 
attain perfection as a counterfeit, is still sufficiently imitative for 
elfect, and the spire which crowns tho whole, resting on four arches, 
possesses moio cleg nco than the specimen at Newcastle which is said 
to have suggested it, or than an}- other examples of this peculiar typo 
which hn\u come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

The western towers of Westminster Abbey weie, as is w ell known, 
added by Wren, and their proportions aro perfect, though tlicir details 
deviate moro from the Gothic typo than is the case with either of the 
examples last quoted. This was a singular mistake for such an archi- 
tect to make ; for being here joined to a really old Gothic building, 
tho contrast is painfully apparent, and a moie exact imitation would 
have been most desirable. 

The tower which Wien added to the parish church at Warwick is 
another example of how he caught tho spirit while despising the details 
of the style. At a distance it seems one of the best-proportioned Gothic 
towers that can be found. On a close examination the details aie all so 
completely Classic that, whether it is from the prejudices of education 
or any real or essential mcougiuity, we arc offended at having been 
cheated into admiration, adtl feel inclined to put the whole down as a 
specimen of bad taste. 
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Besides the chinches which ho built, Wien had the good fortune to 
ho called upon to erect more Jloyul palaces than any architect since his 
day; hut ho was far from 1 icing so successful with them as .with his 
ecclesiastical buildings. 

That which he erected at Winchester is little better than a great 
brick hanaclc, to which purpose it is now most appiopriately applied. 
Tt possesses a portico of sis Corinthian columns in tlio centre, and some 
very attenuated specimens of tlio same family in the angles, which arc 
an attic tailor than those they flank; but neither seem to belong to tlio 
building to which they aio attached. 

Ho was moio successful at Hampton Comt ; though heio the base- 
ment is too low, especially in tlio comtyard; and the dignity of tho 
“ IjcI ctage ” is destroyed by tho circular windows over the principal 
ones, and, whero Ordors aie intioduced, they aie meicly as ornaments, 
and oveipowcred by the attic that crowns them. Tlie great merit of 
this design is its largeness, and being devoid of all affectation. Fiom 
tho possession of tho fiist quality, it contrasts favourably with Wolsey’u 
palace, to which it is attached. Neither is of the best age of its 
peculiar style, nor peihaps the best of its age; but there is »a little- 
ness and confusion about the Gothic, as compared with the simplicity 
and grandeur of tho Clasbic, which is altogether in favour of the latter. 
When, however, tho cailier design is looked into, it displays au 
amount of thought and adaptation to its uses which is wholly wanting 
in tho Classic. Wren’s design looks as If it could has o been mado in a 
day, — Wolsey's hears the impress of long and patient thought applied 
during the whole time it was in execution; and though, theiefoie, tho 
conception of tho first is grander, the ultimate impiession derived from 
the latter is more satisfactory and moro permanent. 

Tho less said about Chelsea Hospital the better. It would not bo 
easy to find a worse building of the same dimensions any wliero ; but 
tbe architect’s fame is redeemed by what he did at Giccnwich. The 
two rear blocks are certainly fiom his designs, and arc not only of great 
elegance in themselves, but group most happily with the two other 
blocks nearer the liver, the design and the partial execution of which 
belong to an earlier period. 

As before mentioned, one of Wren’s earliest works was the Shel- 
donian Theatro at Oxford , and though extu) nally it does not possess 
any great dignity, tho facade is elegant and appropriate, and the intro- 


duction of any l.nger features would have been inappropriate, and not 
in accordance with tho two ranges of windows and other features 
which the necessities of tho building required in other parts. The 
roof was justly considered to bo in that ago a perfect masterpiece of 
scientific carpentry, covering an area 70 ft. by 80, without any support. 
Tho whole interior is ai ranged so scientifically, and with such judg- 
ment, that a larger iiumlier of persons can sco and hear in this hall 
than in any similar budding in the United Kingdom ; and why conse 
quently, neither Wren nor any one else ?vcr thought of adapting its 
peculiarities to Church Architecture is not easy to explain 

m,c Library at Trinity College in ,he sister University i 5 all 
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equally successful, though a far easier design. • Practically it is not 
tinliko the Library of St. Genevieve at Paris, which is so much admired 
(Woodcut No. 143), except that there the lower storey is‘ occupied l*v 
books, — at, Cambridge by an open cloister, but which no doubt the 
architect meant to be used os an extension, if ever more books were 
required by the College authorities.* Not only is the upper storey well 
arranged and well lighted for the purposes for which it was intended, 
but externally it is a remarkably pleasing and appropriate design. The 
effect towards the courtyard is yCxy much spoiled by the floor of the 
library being brought down as lAw- as the springing of the arches of 
the arcade which supports it. Had the scale been sufficient, it would 
have been easy to remedy this defect by introducing smaller pillars to 
• support 'thb floor; but, there not being room, all that is done is to 
block up tho tops of the arches, and it looks as if (lie floor had sunk to 
that extent; the whole design being characteristic of Wrens ingennitv 
and good taste, bnt also of bin want of knowledge of the artistic prin- 
ciples of design. * 



It is singular that the architect of these two buildings sh&uld ever 
have erected anything so commonplace as the College of. Physicians 
in Warwick Lane , but it is jnst this inequality that js so puzzling in . 
Wren’s designs, — as, for instance, tho Monument at London Bridge is 
one of the most successful and most Classical columns which have been 
erected in Europe, though their name is Legion, but Temple liar K 
perhaps, the most unsuccessful attempt that ever w as made to repro- 
duce n Classical triumphal archway. Had. Wren been regularly edu- 
cated as an architect, or had ho thoroughly mastered the details of the 
style lie was using, as Inigo Jones had done, most of these ini-ongrui- 
ties would Lave been avoided, and there is no reason for supposing 
that such an education would liasc cramped his genius: — on tho 
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contrary, every reason for believing that a perfect knowledge of his 
tools would have enabled him to ■work with more facility, and to avoid 
tboso errors which so frequently mar the best of his designs, and, it 
may bo added, .must inevitably vitiato tho designs of any man who is 
practising an art based on false principles, and depending for its per- 
fection on individual talent, and not on tho immntablo laws of Science. 

Though lie did fail sometimes, it cannot bo denied that "Wren was 
a giant in Architecture, and, considering tbo difficulties ho had to 
contend with, not only from the ago In which ho lived, but from the 
pcoplo he had to deal with, and tjie small modicum or taste or know- 
ledge that prevailed anywhere, wo may well he astonished at what he 
did accomplish that was good, rather than wonder at his occasional 
failures. His greatest praise, howover, is, tliat though ho showed the 
way and smoothed the path, none of his successors have surpassed — if,' 
indeed, any have equalled-— him in what ho did, though more than a 
century has now' elapsed sinco his death, and nmnborless opportunities 
have been afforded in every department of Architectural Art. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Ann* 17K j Ccoi-jf II. 112? 

Coorge L .. .. I1H | George Jll ‘ v .. K*o 


The history of Architecture in England daring the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if not characterized by anything m> brilliant as the career of 
either Jones or Wren, is marked in the beginning by the daring origin- 
ality of Vanbrugh, and closes w ith the correct classical ity of Chambers. . 
Jt is also interesting to -watch during its closing years the gradnal - 
bifurcation of styles which has since divided the profession into two 
hostile camps, following principles diametrically opposed to each other, 
and, in their angry haste, diverging further and furtbcr'from the true , 
principles which alone can lead to any satisfactory result in Art. 

The two men who succeeded to Wren’s practice and position — 
Hawksmoor’ and Vanbrugh* — were both bom in the “ Annns Mira- - 
bilis" (1G6G), which made the name and fortune of their great proto- 
type. The former was his friend and pupil, and, in some instances at 
least, employed to carry out his designs. From what we know of the 
pupil’s own Works, we may almost certainly assert that tho double 
spires of All Souls’ College at Oxford were designed by tho master. 
They display the same intimate appreciation of the essential qualities 
of Gothic Art, combined with the same disregard of its details, which 
characterize tho western towers of Westminster Abbey, or the towers 
at Warwick or in Comlnll , but in so far as poetry of conception or 
beauty of outline is concerned, they are infinitely preferable to most 
of the portals erected in Oxford even during the best age, and far 
surpass any of the very correct productions of the present day. 

Haw\sinoor was also the architect of St George’s, Bloomsbury, 
which is remarkable os one of the earliest of the churches with I*Or- 
ticoes which became afterwards so fashionable The portico here 
consists of six well-proportioned Cnnmhian pill-ire, but instead of 
pilasters at the back he his used half-columns, which look as if thej 
had by mistake been built into the wall, thus adding to the appearance 
of n>cle«sncss tbeM* adjuncts mnally suggest. The spire, which wo 
arc told is intended to realize Plim « description of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, lias at least the merit of standing on ono side; and, if 
the houses were cleared away a little, so as to admit of its Iieing »c«n. 

* r-m ic:c; dint 17 2 'i. 
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the wlinlu would form n> piettm mjhi» n group iw almost any church »» 
London. 

St. Maty V Woolnnth, in IjOtuKkni Street, is another church by the 
Mine nrthitcet, Imt in it serv different Myh>. Hero the effect in 
nought to Ik* attained byltold rustication and massive forms. All tl>e 
forms aru original, and t*» tliein the Classical details are entirely fctjb- 
<>rd mated. Internally tho lighting is principally from tlio roof, and 
very Miece*oiful for a clmreli of this rive, though tlio modo in which 
it is introduced is rucIi a.s would li.ardly lie applicable to one on a larger 
Kiile. 

IIo built also tlio now celebrated eliurvliof St. Ocor^o’s in tlio Hast, 
from the design or which almost every trace of ClawacalUy lias dis- 
appeared; and wliero tlio effect is nought to be obtained by grand 
massiveness of form and detail, accompanied by well-marked, and, it 
must bo admitted, perfectly intelligible, distribution of tho various 
parts of tho composition. Tlio result, however, is fir from being satis- 
factory ; nnd tlio term vulgar expresses moro correctly tlio effect pro- 
duced than perhaps any other epithet that could bo applied to it. 

It bhows how unsettled men’s minds were in matters of tnsto at this 
period, that mi architect should luivo produced three euoIi churches fro 
utterly dissimilar in principle : the ono meant to bo au exact repro- 
duction of Heathen fin ms; another pretending to represent what n 
Protestant church in the lieginning of tho eighteenth century should 
bo, wholly freed from Classical allusions; and tho third intermediate 
between tho two, original in foim, nnd only allowing tlio Classical 
details to peer through tho modem design ns ornaments, but not as 
essential paifs of it. It is evidont that no progress was to bo hoped for 
in such a state of mattci e, and that tho balance must beforo long turn 
steadily towards either originality or towards servility. 


Whether Sir John Vanhrugh denied his love of ponderosity from 
tho Dutch blood tliat is said to liavo flowed in bis veins, or from some 
accident of tasto or education, it was at least innato nnd ovci powering. 
IV hat ever" liis other faults maj liavo been, Ynnbnigh bad at least tho 
- merit that ho know what he wanted , — whether it was right or avion" 
is another question , — and ho knew also how to reach what he .aimed at. 
Ho never falteicd in lus caiecr; and from fust to last— at*Blcnhoim 
and Castle Iloward, as nt Seaton Delaial and Gnmsthorpc— thcro is 
one principle runs through all his designs, and it was a worthy one— 
a lofty aspiration after grandeur ancl eternity. In a better ago this 
might liaso led to infinite success, and even in his, if applied to the 
construction of mausolca or temples, where accommodation was not 
of importance, ho would certainly We surpassed all Ins eompccis. 
I4utf.de demeed that ho should only build palaces or country seats, 
and tlio lcsult has been a certain amount of gloomy grandeur, coupled 
with something that looks very like pietcntious vulgarity. 1 

Blenheim was to Sir John Vanbrugh what St. Paul’s was to IVi en— 
tbo great opportunity of hi, life, »„ d w0lli b whMl ,, c wm 
]mlgcd anJ 1... name landed down to posterity. Ot the two, perhaps 
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Vanbrugh's cLance was the hat. T«» build a Monumental jwLice in .1 
noble park, on faueli a scale, aud backed by the nalioti* purs-e, was at 
least * as grand an occasion ns to erect a metropolitan cathedral, 
hampered as Wren was by liturgical difficulties and critical nobodics. 

At first sight Vanbrugh would seem to have been quite equal to 
the task. Nothing can well be grander than his plan and the general 
conception of the whole. There is a uoble ganlen front, 32.1 ft. in ex* 
tent, flanked on one side by the private apartments, on the other by a 
noble library 182ft in length, and an entrance facade with wings 
curvi ug forward so as to lead up to the grand entrance; and beyond 
these, great blocks of buildings containing the ofliees, <fcc. ; all forming 
part of the doign, and extending to 8.jy ft. east aud west. In design* 
ing his elevation ho avoided all the faults that can be cliargcd ngnin't 
Versailles, which was then the typical palace of the day, as well as 
the tameness which his prode-ccssor had introduced at \\ inclicsfer aud 
at Hampton Conrt; yet with all llu>, Dhnhcini cannot bo called trie- 
cos-'fid. Tlio principal Order is so gigantic ns to dwmf everything' 
near it; and as it everywhere coven, two idories, it i-s always seen to 
Iks merely an ornament. In the entnuux-front c»j>ceinlly theie is such 
a confusion of Unas and parts as to destroy that njwso'so essential to 
grandeur, while the details are t*>o hirgi to admit of their long pic- 
turesque. and though the ska -line is pleasingly broken, it is by fan- 
tastic aud not by const native vlcuicntR If we add t<> all this that the 
details are alw.iv* Uidlv drawn, and generally capriciously applied. it 
vvill he com to understand how even si grand n d< sign iniv h> marred. 

The design of the Park front 13 tntiili more nice* “sftil thin that of 
the entrance f trade, its outline being simple mid grand, and the angles 
will accentuated by the rqmre tower-hhc masses which terminate 
them »n either band; ltn one defect It mg the gigantic Order «'f 
the centre, which is as impjrropmte as Michael Angelo"* Onh r at 
Sl Peter’s, and producing the mine dwarfing and vnlgiriring tffict. 
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I’cilmps the happiest part of iho whole nic tlie two lateral facades 
each 102 ft. in extent. Tlieir details may ho n little too largo and too 
eoatvo for Domestic Architecture, lmt tho proportion* nro good, iho 
ornaments appropriate to tlieir situation, and the imtlino pleasingly 
broken. Tho blemish is tho want of apparent connection between the 
rusticated towers at tho angles and tho plain centra between them. 
Had the lower storey of the centre been rusticated, or the rustication 
been omitted from the tipper storey of tlio towers, it would liavo been 
easy to bring them into accordance; ns it is, they hardly teem paits of 
tho samo design. 

Internally the hall is too high for its other dimensions ; and tho 
library, nliicli is the finest room in tlio bouse, is destroyed by the big- 
ness and coarseness of the details. Altogether the palaeo looks as if it 
had been designed by some Brobdingnoguiu architect for tho residence 
of their little Gulliver. Tliero are many things that recall the fact that 
it is meant for tho residence of men of ordinary stature, and as many 
■which mako us wonder why an attempt should ho made to pcrsuado 
us that the inhabitants were giants 

Castle Howaid is tho next in importance of Vanlntigh’s wot lift, ami, 
though erected about tho same time, is a far more successful design 
■ titan Blenheim. In plan it is somewhat similar, and looks almost as 
extensive ; but being only ono storey high over tho greater part, it is 
in reality much smaller; and its defects arise principally from the fact 
that Vanbrugh seems to have had no idea of how to ornament a building 
except by the introduction of an Order, ami to lias o bad tlie greatest 
horror of placing ono Order over another . hcnco the incongruity of his 
designs. If the Older of tho centre is of the proper proportion, that of 
tho wings must bo too small, as the ono Older is as nearly as may bo 
double tho height of the otkor, though they are used precisely in tho 
6amc manner; whilo from the position and size of the windows wo 
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cannot help perceiving that the .rooms; are Df the same height through- 
out At Castle Howard the whole design is much soberer anti simpler 
Ilian that of Blenheim. The cupola in the centre gives dignity to the 
whole, and breaks tho sky-line much more pleasingly than Jlic towers 
of tho other palace. The wings anil offices are more subdued ; and on 
the whole, with all Vanbrugh « grandeur of conception, it has fewer of 
his faults than any other of his designs ; nod, taking it all in nil, it 
would be difficult to point out a more imposing country liou«e pos- 
’ tossed by any nobleman in England than this palace of the Howards. 

He was much less successful in his smaller tlesigns, such as Seaton 
Delaval, Eastbury, or Grim«thorpe, as in these the largeness of the 
parts and the coarseness of tho details become perfectly offensive from 
the comparative smallne«s of the objects to which they were applied; 
and, had we only these to judge from, we might pronounce him to bo a 
successful playwright, but certainly no architect. Castle Howard and 
Blenheim redeem him from any such reproach, but it can hardly Ins 
said that even there he was equal to his opportunities, which were 
• such ns seldom fall to the share of an architect m this country. 

Contemporary with these men was Colin Campbell, a man of no 
genius or originality, but of considerable taste, as is shown by Jus own 
designs, published in the ‘Vitruvius Bntannicn,’ wliich prove at all 
events that he had sufficient sense tv appreciate and thoroughly to 
understand the principles of Inigo Jones's school. The patrons of 
Arclutecturo in that age seem, however, to have fancied that they had 
progressed beyond that stage , and as porticoes Iiad become the fashion, 
nothing would go down without one. In Campbell’s designs they are 
used with as much propriety ahd taste as the feature is well capable of 
as applied to a dwelling-house , and he may be said to have fixed tho 
AmresLxuy type as the mansion of tLe eighteenth century. 

JI£s most celebrated production was Bans toad House, which was 
long considered as the most perfect example of, t hts class t of porticood 
house®. Though its design is certainly a mistake, still, if once people 
get irnlmcd with the idea that a i<oxtico means nothing, but that it is 
so beautiful an object in itself that they are willing their windows 
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to Hint it is difficult to know on tlic ono hand liotv uracil of In's dedraw 
tliould 1.0 ci'sigucd to lira Earl, trad on the oilier how far tlio Tir] laav 
l.aj'0 been assisted by tlio practical knowledge of id, d.., .q...t.- f 
Between tliera.tl.oj' rcfiontcd Burlington Boiko we ncra , J, ; a 
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manner worthy of tin* host Italian architect* of an earlier (lay, though 
it cnmiot after all ho Kiiil that there is am thing either aery grand or 
very original in the design to justify nil the praise that has lictu 
1 test owed upon it. Between tlic-m nbo they proleildy designed the * 
northern 1'aih front of tho Treasmy Buildings at Whitehall, which, if 
completed, w onld ho more worthy of Inigo Jones than anything that 
has been done thero since his tinte. The only design that we know to 
l«j his own is the Horse Guards, mid tho less mid about that the better. 
It is tolerably inoffensive. *lmt has little ol-e to lecommcnd it. 

Whether it.w.is tint! he was more fortunate, nr that ho had more 
genius, than'tho. two last-named architects, James Gibbs 1 produced two 
buildings which gave him a higher position among tho artists of liis 
count iy than they can nspiro.to. 



The first of these is the Cliutxli of St. Martin Vin the Fields, which 
is certainly one of the finest, if not the handsomest church of its 
age and cla^s. The octastj le portico of Corinthian columns, 33 ft. in 
height, and two inteicolumniation> deep, is as peifect a reproduction 
of that Classical feature as can well lie made, and the mode in which 
tho pilasters aie repeated all round suggests a Classical temple to a 
very considerable extent, if we can persuade ourselves not to see the 
two stories Of windows between them, which howevor mar 'the effect 
considerably. Internally it is a combination of Sir Christopher Wren's 
arrangement for St. Bride’s and St James’s, hut oveidonc, and with 
the usual objectionable feature of a fragment of an entablature placed 
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over cacl 1 column before receiving the arch.* This, ns Itcfnro remarked, 
is frequently *>ccn in Spain, in Italy iti fho wm-t days of her Art, ami 
very rarely in Trance; hnt wherever it is introduced it i* fatal. It 
mud alM> ho added that the ornamentation of the roof throughout is 
overdone,' and tint in good taste, Externally, the great defect of the 
dc-.igu is the mode in which the •quio — in itself not objectionable — in 
set a - 1 ride on tlio portico. Xot only ilocs it appear unmeaningly stock 
through the roof, hut, over so open a portico, has a most crushing 
11 ml inharmonious effect. Had it been placed Alongside, as at llloomx- 
bury, for which the situation is singularly favourable. Hot only would 
tho church have readied mere nearly the Classical •-C fleet lo which it 
was aspiring, but the whole composition would hive been very much 
improved. • 

Gibbs’s other peat work was the l'adclilTb Library at Oxford. lie 
perhaps cannot he congratulated on his choice of a circular or domical 
form for tho purpose; but if his employers ty?ro willing to sacrifice 
the lower storey wholly for the sake of gi\ ing height to tho building, 
and cofiscutcd to tlio adoption of a form by which hardly more than 
half the accommodation was obtained that might otlicrwi-o have been 
the ease, ho perhaps was not to blame, as in doing so ho lias produced 
one of tho most striking, and perhaps tho m*>st pleasing, of tho 
Classical buildings to be Found in Oxford. Its great fault is that 
nothing in tlio design in the least degree indicates the purpose to 
which it was to be applied; and even after all tho sacrifices made for 
e fleet, ho was obliged to hitrodnco two ranges of windows between tlio 
columns. Tlio proportions, how-over, of the whole nro good, tho details 
appropriate to their places, and well drawn, so that the building has a 
monumental and elegant look of which its architect might well bo 
proud. 

The most successful architect of tho latter half of tho eighteenth 
century was Sir William Chambers,* and bo was fur tunato m having 


llid the architects only bad 
the seme to turn tlio fmgnfcnt 
topsyturiy, it would then hue 
~teen con<lru<. Lively corns. t. It 
would in f ict hive become the 
Moorish hoiseshoe UTtb, and 
with a very slight modilicalion 
of detail might hare lost much 
of its ofieosiie character, while 
it would hare ranged ns well 
with anything on tho wall. 
Of couise any feature talented 
for the place would have leeu 
better than citlier, hut if Clas- 
sical features must be used, it 
is best that it should he done 
so that they shall he os con- 
struct!! e* as the form will al- 
mttof. ‘ 
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an opportunity of displaying Ins talents in tlie erection of Somerset 
House, which was undoubtedly the greatest architectural work of the 
reign of George the Third. 

The best part of the design is the north or Strand front, which is 
an enlarged- and improved copy of a part of the old palace built by 
Jni<*o Jones,* and pulled down to. make way for the new buildings. 
The width of this front is 132 ft., its height 62, or nearly one half, and 
it consists of a bold rusticated basement storey more than 23 fr-_ m 
height, supporting a range of three-quarter Corinthian columns, which 
are desired and modelled with the utmost purity and correctness 5 
but we eftn hardly help regretting that two stones of windows should 
he included in this Order. The arrangement, however, is so usual and 
so thoroughly English, that, from habit, it ceases to liecome offensive ; 

* Tlu» has a wroud time been rooie LtciaUy reproduced in the Count)’ Fire OV*, regent 




and whcro tho w hole is treated with such tnsto ns in this instance, it 
seems almost unobjectionable. Tho three arches in tho centre winch 
form, tho entrance ntto tho courtyard occupy quito as much of tho 
fayado as ought to lie appropriated to tins purposo, and constitute a 
sufficiently dignified appnjach to tho courtyuul beyond. 

Tho south front of this portion of tho structure is also extremely 
pleasing ; it is so broken oh to giro great play of light and shade, thus 
preventing either: thu details or number of parts fiom appearing too 
small for the purposes to which they are applied. The great areas, 
too, to tho right and left of the entrance aro an immenso advantage, as 
they allow tho two sunk stories to ho added to tho height of tho wliolo. 
Tho same praise cannot he awarded to tho other sides of the Court, 
which consist of Docks of building of 277 and 224 ft. respectively, and, 
being under 50 ft. in height, are proportionally much lower than tho 
entrance-block just described, and far too low for their lcngtlu They 
arc besides treated with a severity singularly misapplied. Except 
small spaces in the centre and at the extremities, the whole is rustic- 


ated, even, above the level of tho upper windows. Such a modo of 
treatment might ho excusable in an exterior of bold outline, though, even 
then, hardly in conjunction with a Corinthian Order; but n courtyard 
is necessarily a mezzo-tormina between a room and an cstcrior, and it 
would generally ho more excusable to treat it as if it might ho' roofed 
over, and so converted into an interior, than to design it with tlio cold 
wn erity which is so offensive here. 

Tlio river front, however, was Chambers's great opportunity bnt it 
• unfortunately shows how little he was equal to tho task ho had under 
taken. To treat a southern facade nearly COO ft. in extent in the same 
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manner as be bad treated a northern one only 132 ft long, would have 
•been about as great a blunder as an architect ever made. In order to 
produce the same harmony of effect, he ought to have exaggerated the 
size of the parts in something like the same proportion ; but instead 
of this, both the basement and the Order are between one third and one 
fourth less than those of the Strand front, though so similar as to de- 
ceive the eye. As if to make this capital defect even more apparent 
than it would otherwise have been, lie placed a terrace 4Gft. wide, and 
of about two-thirds of the height of his main building, in front of it! 

Xu wonder that it looks hardly as high, and is not more digni- 
fied, tlum a terrace of private honses in the Regent's Paik, or else- 
where. This is the more inexcusable, as he had 100 ft. of elevation 
available from the water’s edge, without adding one inch to the height 
of Ms buildings, which was more than sufficient for architectural effect, 
if ho had known how to use it. Even with the terrace as it is, if ho 
had brought forward the wings only to the edge of the terrace, and 
thrown his centre back 50 or 100 ft., he would have improved the court 
immensely,' and given variety and height to the river front, and then, 
either with a cupola or some higher feature in the centre, tbo worst 
defects of the building might have been avoided. 

It -was evident, however, that the imagination of Chambers could 
rise no higher than the conception of a square, unpoetic mass; and, 
although he was one of the most correct and painstaking architects 
of his century, we cannot regret that he was not employed in any 
churches of importance, and that the nobility tlo not seem to have 
patronized liim to any great extent’ Tie had evidently no -grasp of 
mind or inventive faculty, and little knowledge of the principles of 
Art beyond what might }>e gathered from the works of Vignola and 
other writers with regard to the use of the Orders. This may pro- 
duce correctness but commonplace designs can bo the only result and 
this is really all that can be said of the works of Sir William Chambers. 

The architects who, in tbo Litter half of the eighteenth century* 
enjoyed the patronage of tbo nobility to the greatest extent were the 
brothers Adam, who, after the pnlilication by Robert* of his great 
work on Spalatro, acquired a repute for a knowledge of Classical Art 
which their buildings by no moans justified, as in this respect they were 
certainly inferior even to Chambers. Their great merit — if merit it 
be— is, that they stamped their works with a certain amount of origin- 
ality, which, bad it been of a better quality, might have done something, 
to emancipate Art from its trammels. The principal characteristic of 
their stylo svas the introduction of scry largo windows, generally 
without dressings. These thev frequently attempted to group, three 
or more together. b\ a great glares! arch over them, fo as to try and 
make the whole side of a house look like one room ! And wlitn tiny 
did n«o Classical Orders or ornaments, they were of the thinnest nnd 

• A somewhat •iraiUr trMluwnl u ttu! IVunulienw, »ith th- 1. 1 | j -*■*1 ii—ult. 
hnt isUslol h»% withn th* Ift'f « rran, ■ l«.iu 172* ; ■t~'l 17a.*. 
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most tawdry eln^. The facade* of the Assembly 1 looms at Glasgow in 
ono of the very 1«>st tqiccimcns of their Mjle, and ficor from its defects 
than most of their designs. In London, there is the Adclphi, so culled 
from being the creation of the foW brothers, and two sides of Fitzmy 
Square, where all their peculiarities como into play. They also 
de'igucd I'ortUml Vlaco nml Finsbury Square, in tho latter of which 
their pTculiar mode of fenestration isjuinfully apparent, 

'Hie most important public building intrusted to their cnio was tho 
College at lldinbmgli, tho rebuilding of which was commenced in 1780, 
from a design by ltobert Adam. Only tho entrance front, however, 
mcaMtring ‘J55 ft. north and south, was completed in their day. Tho 
central court was added about forty years ngo, from a design by l*lay. 
fair. Tho part erected 1»y Adam is four stories in height, without 
tho least attempt at concealment, and with a cornice at tho top, tho 
only fault of which is, tint it is not sullicicntly ltohl for its position. 



lew of tile prliKl]>»l I of ulo of tlw College, UlinburgU. 


Tho celltro is pierced by tlucc bold niches, those on tho sides 
adorned by two monolithic pillars of tlio Doric Order ono on cich 
sido mcasming 2G ft. in height. Tho nholo composition of the Centro 
is hold and monumental, without any tcatmo so gigantic as to crush 
tho wings or to overpower tho other palts. It w unfol tmatolr site, 
ated in so nations a street, tliat it can nowhere ho properly seen and 
it wants “ little inoro ornament to catch the eye. Hut wo possess few 
pub ,c buddings pi oscn ting so „ i.d.r.i! and so woll-bola, Jd a delta 
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i?d Ground n» of Keddlrotooe UalL From tb« • Vitniritu BHunoWj.' 


Among the country-houses which they built, perhaps their most 
successful production is Keddlesfone in Derbyshire, chiefly remarkable 
(or the pleasing manner in which four great blocks of buildings which 
fonn the wing? are joined to the centre by semicircular colonnades, 
copied afterwards in the Government House at Calcutta. In other 
respects, the design is according to the usual recipe — a hexastyle 
Corinthian portico, standing on a rusticated basement, with three 
large and three boil room windows on each side, but with tho puzzling 
peculiarly of having no windows in the centre on either face, the hall 
being lighted entirely from the roof, and the only communication 
between the two sides of the house up-stairs being by a concealed 
passage under the roof of the jwrtico.* , , 





C»\t\ III. 


entuanb — r.ioinr.nsTH centuh v. 


2 Oft 

Hare wood House, in YoiWiiro, by Carr of Yoifc, h ft far letter, 
because a more honest nml straightforward specimen, of thcso port! coed 
bouses of* tho last ccntuiy.* They arc, in fact, so numerous and to 
thoroughly English and aristocratic, that ono is inclined to overlook 
thoir defects of style in consequence of their respectability and tho 
associations they call tip. It is ranch more satisfactory to contemplato 
their easily understood arrangement* than tho ingenious puzzle of 
such a design ns tint of Hnlkham, where we nro left to conjectnro 
whether the noblo host nml hostess sleep in u bedroom -10 ft. liigh, or 
nro relegated like their guests to a garret or an nuthouse, or perhaps 
may have their bedroom windows turned inwards on n lead flat. AH 
this may snfTico to display tlio porverso ingenuity of tho architect in 
producing a monumental whole; but both tho propiictor nnd bis guests 
would in tho long run probably piefer rooms of nppropiiate dimen- 
sions, and so'eitnatcd as to enjoy tlio view of tho Keener}* of tho park, 
or tho fresh breezes of heaven. 



153. t «(*!■> "f llulMuin lluti,?. * 


There wore probably at least a couplo-of hundred of theso great 
manorial mansions erected in England nnd Scotland during tlio conrso 
of tho cigbtcontli century;- — more than ono hundred nro described nnd 
illustrated in tlio ‘Vitruvius Britannicus.’ Nine-tenths of thorn nio of 
stone; 0110-half at least have porticdes ; nml nil have pictcnsions to 
arcliitectund desigh in one forin or other. Vet among tlio whole of 
thorn there is not ono which w ill stand comparison for one moment 
with the grandeur of the riorentino palaces, the splendour of those of 
Rome, or tlio elegance of tlio*-o of Venice. Their stylo is tho same, 
their dimensions arc equal, their situations generally superior; hut 
fiom one cau«c or other they lia\c all missed tlio effect intended to be 
piodiieed, and not ono of them can now be looked upon as an entirely 
satisfactory specimen of Aichitcctural Ait. 

Robert Taylor 1 was tlio aieliitect wlib mado a larger fortune than 
any of bis professional brethren at tlio end of tlio last century, thomdi, 
judging from his buildings at the Bank of England nnd clsowhoV, 
there was veiy little in his art to justify the pationigo that was 
bestowed on him. In this icspect ho seems to has o been inferior to the 
city architect, Dance, who, in tho Mansion House, produced a buildin- 
not certainly in the pmest taste, but an effective nnd gorootis dewm 
and, before it lost tlio t* 6 crowning masses which carried tho tailing 

» ■•»** ’ * B«b I7U; dwi 178S. * 
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to a height over 100 fr., it really stood proudly mul well out of tlic 
surrounding masses. Jlis chef d'ccuvrc, however, was tlao dcri'Ui for 
the prison at Newgale, which, though only a prison, and pretending 
to bo nothing else, is still one of the best public buildings of tlic 
metropolis. 

It attained tins emmenep by a process which amounts as much to 
a discovery on the part of its architect a-% Columbus’s celebrated inven- 
tion of making an egg stand on its end. .Ily simply setting his mind 
to think of the purposes to which his building was to bo appropriated, 
without turning aside to think of Grecian temples or Gothic castles, a 
scry Rccoud-i ate architect produced a very perfect building. There is 
nothing in it but two great windowless blocks, each 90 ft. square, and 
between them a very commonplace gaolers residence, liso windows 
wide, and five stories high, and two simple entrances. With these 
slight materials, he has mado up a facade 297 ft. in extent, and satisfied 
every requisite of good architecture. If any architect would only de- 
sign a church or a palace on the same principles on which old George 
Banco designed Newgate, or ns an engineer designs n bridge, ho would 
be astonished to find how simple the art of Architecture is, and how 
easy it is to do right, and how' difficult to do wrong, when honestly 
bent on expressing the truth, and the truth only. From what wo 
know of Dance’s character, we are led to suspect that it may havo been 
mere ignorance that led him to do right on this occasion, but it was 
just this amount of ignorance which enabled c\cry tillage architect in 
every part of England to produce those perfect chuicbes which our 
cleverest and best educated architects find difficulty in copying, and 
scarcely even di cam of emulating. 
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reasoning is entirely put on one side, ami mere imitation substituted, 
it Incomes easy. The architects of tlie RenaiV-ancc had a distinct 
principle before them, which was, how to ndapt Classical details so ns 
to make them sullen ient to modem purposes. To ilo this, always 
required thought and invention on their part, — more, in fact, than they 
frequently could supply. If the Revival architects have a principle, it 
is tint modem purposes should he made subservient to foregone archi- 
tectural styles. As the Church, at the instigation of the Revivalists, 
lias consented to become pseudo-Catholic in externals in order that its 
architects may bo saved the trouble of thinking, there is now no diffi- 
culty, in so far as Ecclesiastical Architectuio is concerned. When town- 
councillors aro willing to spend money tliat they may ho lodged like 
Homan senators, all is easy there too; and an architect onh> requires 
to possess a good library of illustrated works in order to qualify him- 
self for nnj task ho may be called upon to undertake. 

It is not difficult to traco the steps by which, in this country at 
least, the change took place. The publication of Dawkins and Wood's 
* Illustrations of Palmyra and Baalbcc* in 1750 first gave the English 
public a taste for Roman magnificence, undiluted by Italian design. 
Adam’s ‘Spalatro,’ published ten years afterwards, increased the feel- 
ing, nud gave its author an opportunity which he so strangely threw 
away. Ciit the works which really and permanently affected the taste 
of the country were the splendid series which commenced hy the pub- 
lication of the first volume of Stuart’s 4 Athens ’ in 1702, was continned 
by the Dilettanti Society, and, after the lapse of nearly a century, was 
worthily completed last year by the publication of Cockerell’s ‘Re- 
searches at Egina and Bassre.’ 

Though Stuart practised as an architect after his return from 
Greece, he does not seem to have met with much patronage, nor did 
he then succeed in introducing liis favourite stjle practically to his 
countrymen. The truth was tliat, with all its beauties, the Grecian 
Doric is singularly untractable and ill-suited to modem purposes ; and, 
so long as the principles of the Renaissance prevailed, it could not be 
applied. It was,' however, the beauty of this style and the desire to 
possess examples of it, ci eated by the enthusiasm w hich the possession 
of the Elgin marbles raised in this country tow aids everything that 
savoured of the age of Pericles, which eventually led to the substitu- 
tion of the principles of the Revival for those of the Renaissance. 

'Once the fashion was introduced it became a mania. Thirty or 
forty years ago no building was complete without a Doric portico, 
hexastyle or octastylc, prostylar or distj le in antis ; and no educated 
man dared to confess ignorance of a great many very Lard words 
which 'then became -fashionable. Churches were most afflicted in this 
way; next to these came Gaols and County Halls, — but even Railway 
Stations and Panoramas fonnd their best advertisements in these sacred 
adjuncts; and terraces and shop fronts thought they bad attained the 
acme of elegance wTien either a wooden or plaster caricatnro of a 
Grecian order suggested the Classical taste of the builder. In somo 
instances the founders were willing to forego the commonplace leqni- 



wtc** of light and air, in order to carry out their Classical aspirations ; 
but in nine cases out often n slight glance romul tho comer satisfies 
the spectator that the building is not erected to contain a statue of 
Jupiter or Minerva, and suffices to dispel any dread tliat it might bo 
devoted to a revival of the impure worship of Heathen deities. 

The whole device was, in fact, an easily-detected sham, t lie absurdity 
of n hicli the Gothic architects wcio not slow in availing themselves 
of. “If,” they said, “you can copy Grecinn temples, no can copy 
Christian churches; if your porticoes am beautiful, they belong neither 
to our religion nor to our country ; and your steeples nro avowedly 
unsightly, your churches bams, and tlio whole a mass of incongruities. 
Oars aro harmonious throughout, suited to Christian worship and to 
our climato; every part ornamental, or capable of ornament without 
incongruity; and all suggestivo of tlio most appropriate associations.” 

Tlio logic of this appeal was irresistible, so far at least ns churches 
were concerned; the publio admitted it at once, and wero right in 
doing so. If copying is to bo tlio only principlo of Art, — and tlio 
Grecian architects havo thcmsel\cs to blnmo that they forged that 
weapon and put it into the hands of their enemies, — there is an end 
of tlio controversy. It is better to copy Gothic, when wo must do so 
literally, than to copy Grech. But is copying tho only end and aim 
of Art? 

Jf it is so, it is hardly worth tlio whilo of any man of oulinaiy 
ability to think twice about tlio matter. Nothing cither great or good 
was ever jet done without thought, or by mere imitation, and tlioro 
seems no reason to believo that it ever will bo otherwiso. Tlio only 
liopo is tliat tho absurdity of tho present practice may lead to a reac- 
tion, and that Architecture may again bocomo a real art, practised on 
Bomo rational basis of common sense. 


Thero aro very few churches in England built dining the poriod of 
the Revival, in tho Classical styles of Architecture, inasmuch as, before 
tlio demand for extension of church accommodation began to ho ex- 
tensively felt, tlio Gothic styles liad come into vogue for tho purpose. 
It maj’ also ho added, that the churches which were then built wero 
very much after the old pattern, — a portico, of more or less pre- 
tensions, with a spiro resting on itsiidgo, — the only novelty introduced 
being that, instead of a conical spire, an egg shaped cupola was fre- 
quently introduced as more correct; though, like most compromises, it 
failed in accomplishing the desired object 

’ Tim now church of St Pnncras, built between tho years 1819 and 
1 822, may bo taken as a typical example of this class, and. in its details 
at least, goes further to reproduce a Giecian Temple tlian any oilier 
church ivc possess. Tho selection of tho Order employed in its con- 
struction was however, very unfortunate, as tho entre'mo delicacy of 
the Giccae Iomc is neither suited to our climate nor to so lai4 a 
building as this; and details which were apiiropriate to an Ord.'r 
under ho ft. in height, become inappropriate when applied to or 
tw larger. The worst feature of !‘L .'hole des^^tteyerX 
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steeple. 'The idea of putting a small Temple of the \\ inds on the top 
of a larger one was a most unfortunate way of designing a steeple, 
and it was a still greater solecism to place this combination over so 
delicate a portico as that used at St. Pancras. The introduction also 
of tho caryatid portico on either flank, where they are crushed by the 
expanse of plain wall to which the} arc attached, was another very grai e 
error of judgment. Putting on one side for the present all question as 
to the propriety of adopting Classical details for Christian purposes, it 
still was an unpardonable mistake to arrange in a formal monumental 
building of the dimensions of this church the elements of a small, 
elegant, and pi aj fill design, like the Temple of Minerva Folias at 
Athens, and a still gteatei one to select so delicate an Order fin-employ- 
ment in our climate, to which the Roman Oi den, were at least more 
appropriate. All these causes led to St Pancras new church being 
acknowledged a failure , and as it cost nearly 70,0007., it contributed 
‘more- than any other circumstance to hasten the reaction towards the 
Gothic style which s' as then becoming favbionnble. Internally the 
building is very much better than it is externally. The difficulty of 
the galleries is conquered as far as possible In letting their supports 
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stop at their umlcr Rule; ft nil nil the other arrangements nro such ns 
ore Appropriate to a Protestant church of the first class. ’ * 

There are several other churches in the metropolis anil its ncigh- 
iKmrliooil, such as those at Kcnnington ami Norwood, which aim at 
equal purity of Hellenism in style, though Ic'ss ambitious in design ami 
detail. They are now, however, all admitted to have failed in the 
attempt to amalgamate the elements of Grcelc Art with tlio requiie- 
ments of a Protestant church in our climate. It is, thcicfoie, of little _ 
use adding further criticism to what lias nlicadv been parsed upon 
them; nor is it necessary to enmnerato the churches in similar styles 
erected in the ptovinces. 'Jt’ho fashion passed ns quickly us it arose, 
and has scarcely left any permanent impress on I ho Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the age. 

Turning to Secular Art, we find Sir John Soane 1 ns ono of the ear- 
liest and most successful architects of tho Kevivnl. On his return from 
studying in Italy, he was. in 1788, appointed architect to the Hank of 
England ; and during the rest of his life was occupied in carrying out 
tho rebuilding of that institution, which was commenced there shortly 
after his appointment. This great design was the subject of his life- 
long study, and that by which posterity will judge of his talents. 

Tho task proposed to him on this occasion was very similar to that 
undertaken by Dance in designing Newgate — to produce on imposing 
public building w ithout any openings towards the street. Hut though 
the latter succeeded perfectly in Lis design, it is very doubtful how far 
tho samo .praise can bo awarded Jo' Boa no. 

In the firbt place, it was an unpardonable mistake to adopt an Order 
lebs than 30 ft. high, and standing at ono angle on tho ground, as the 
ruling feature of such a design. From the fall of tho ground the 
Lotlihury fiont is about 0 ft. higher, — hut oven then a height of 30 or 
40 ft. along an unlnokcn front of 420 ft. is contemptible in comparison 
with Dunce’s 50 ft. in height along a faptdo of 300 ft., which, besides, 
is broken into three well-defined masses. Tho mistake is the less 
excusable boro, ns the Bank was and is surrounded by buildings so 
bigh as to dwarf it still more, and to neutralize, botji in appearance 
and in leality, that feolmg of security for which tho whole design lias 
been, sacrificed. It would have been so easy to remedy this, either hy 
raising tho whole on a terrace-ivall, with a slight batter some 20 ft. in 
height, — in which caso some or all of the blank windows, which aro 
now supposed to ho ornaments, might liavo been opened, to the great ■ 
couvenienco of tho occupants, as well as to the improvement of the 
appearance of the building externally ; or lie might, with a very slight 
alteration, have used the present block as such n terrace; and, at least 
over tho centre of each fiont, have raised an upper storey, which would 
ha\ o given dignity and \ariety to the whole. After these faults of concep- 
tion the worst feature of the design is the grand entrance, which, strange* * ' 
to say, is only an ordinary three storied dwelling-house, through two 
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small doors on the ground floor of which you enter this grand building! 
On tho other hand, tho recessed colonnades which flank it, and orna- 
ment the centro of tho eastern front, aro as pleasing features for tho 
purpose as liftvo ever been adopted in a modem Classical building: 
and, if an, Order was to be copied literally — which tho new school 
insisted should be the case — Soane was fortunate in the selection of 
tho Tivoli example for this purpose. The circular colonnado at tho 
north-west anglo is a very pleasing specimen of design, as well ns 
most appropriate in overcoming the acuteness of the angle, lint the 
most pleasing -part of the whole is tho Lothbury Court, which, though 
small, and “hfiving an unfinished look in so mo parts, is pci haps the 
most elegant to be found in this country. 



1 99. list FJe» stiun of tie Itauk of England. 


In the rest of the interior, as well as in most of his other designs, 
Soane affected an originality of form and decoration, which, not being 
based on any tv ell-understood constructive principle, or any recognised 
form of beauty, has led to no Jesuit, and to ui now appears little less 
than ridiculous. Still he took so much pains and bestowed so much 
thought on some of his designs,— such for instance as tho staircase to 
the old House of Lords— somo paits of his own house— the dome of 
tho National Debt Office, and some others,— that it is most discouraging 
to find that, when a man with such talents as Soane undoubtedly 
possessed deviated from the beaten path, he should have been so 
unsuccessful. It probably may have been that ho was crotchety and 
devoid of good sound taste , but it is a strong argument in the hands 
of the enemies of progress to find such a man succeeding when copy- 
ing, and failing when he attempts originality. 

Holland, Burton, Nash, and one or two others, formed a group of 
arohitects who certainly have left their impress on the Art of their 
country, though whether they advanced the cause of true Architecture 
or not is not quite so clear. Tlio first-named introduced a certain 
picturesque mode of treating tho classical styles, which promised 
favourable results, and in his Carlton House certainly was effective. 
The last-named was in feeling a landscape-gardener, and carried 
Hollands principles to their extremest verge The three devofed 
themselves more especially to Stiect and Domestic Architecture; and 
with the aid of a few columns stuck hero and there, or rich window 
dressings and rustications in another place, and aided by tho fatal 
facility of stucco, thoy managed to got over an immense amount of 
space with a very alight expenditure of thought. Although none of 
these buildings will stand the test of separate examination, to their 
architects is due the merit of freeing us from tho dreadful monotony 



rurtlco of Oif l»nJuii Vntvrrslljr DuiMIrgi, Gower Street 


of ilio Baker Street style. Wo can no longer consent to live behind 
plain brick walls with oblong holes cut in them, and for this no 
cannot bo too grateful. 

These men were all inoro or less trno to tlie old Classical school of 
Art, though occasionally they indulged in a little bad Gothic, and their 
Classical designs were more or less tinged with the feelings of the new 
Itomantic school. Wilkins was probably the first who really aspiied 
to pre-eminence in both styles \\ hile he was building tho severely 
Classical College of Downing at Cambridge, be was also building tho 
picturesque Gothic New Court at Trinity College in tho same uni- 
versity ; and while he was erecting his chef-d'oeuvre, the portico of the 
University College, Goner Street, ho Avas tho author of the new build- 
ings at King’s College. It is absuid to suppose lie could he sincere-in 
both, if ho knew what Architecture Avas , but the feelings of his heart* 
so far as Ave can judge, were towards tho pure Greek, and in the 
portico in GoAver ^Street he has certainly produced the most pleasin'' 
specimen of its class which has yet been attempted in this country. The 
stylobate is singularly beautiful and nell proportioned; the Order 
itself is faultless, both iu detail and as to the manner in Avhicli it 
stands; and the dome 6its most gracefully on the nbole, and is itself 
as pleasing in outline and detail as any that ever was erected, in modem 
times at least. It is true the porch is too large for the building to 
which it is attached ; but this arises from the wings, which Ai’ere an 
essential part of tho original design, not having been completed It Is 
true also that it is useless; but so is a Gotbio steeple ; and wo must ' 
not apply the utilitarian test too closely to woiks of Art. If it wen? 
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desired to make the building both monumental mul ornamental, H 
would nut liu enay-to tin it nt less cost, either in money or comcnienco, 
than is attained by tho arrangement adopted at University College. 

It is to lie tegiettcd that this building is so little seen, anil tlmt 
WilkinsVv standing ns nn nrchiicct must generally lie judged by his 
having hull’ tho bail fortune to obtain 'the prize of being {-boson to erect 
in tho National Gnllety one of our largest public buildings and on the 
finest site in the metropolis. Unfortunately for Ids f.uno’ the prize was 
coupled with 'such conditions ns to lender, success nearly impo-sible. 
Tho money ullottcd to tho pmposo was scarcely one-lialf of what was 
necessary ; lie was ordered to take and use tho pillare of tho portico of 
Carlton House; to set liack tho wings, so as not to liido tit. Martins 
Church; ami, lastly, to allow two thoroughfares through it! lie 
failed: and wo pay the penalty. And mo«t justly so; because we 
know that Witkiua_had talent enough to civet a creditalilo building if 
ho bad had fair play; lint tho public thought pioper to impose con- 
ditions which rendered his doing so next to impossible. Tho had 
result to tlio architect in well known but on a fair review of tho cir- 
cumstances it docs not appear that ho wus to blarao foe the painful 
failure in Trafalgar Square. 
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If the British Museum is not more successful than the National 
Gallery, it certainly is not 60 from the same causes. No architect ever 
had a fairer chance than Sir Robert Smiikc had hero. The ground was 
free of all encumbrances; the design long and carefully elaborated 
before execution ; and money supplied without stint. If tho buildings 
there have cost a million steilmg, which is under tho inaik, it is no 
exaggeration to say that half that sura at least has been spent in orna- 
ment and ornamental arrangements, and at such detriment to conveni- 
ence that already they are being abandoned m spite of the money which 
has been wasted upon them The courtyard to which the’ whole build- 
ing was sacrificed is nlieady gone, and the portico is voted a public 
nuisance ; though it will not he so easily got rid of as the othei. 
Nothing, in fact, can well he moio absurd ’than forty-four useless 
columns, following tho sinuosities of a modem facade, and finishuig 
round tliQ corner ; — not because the design is complete — for, according 
to the theory on which the portico is designed, they ought to ho con- 
tinued along Loth flanks, — or because they -abut on any building — hut 




’ simply tecause the expense would not allow of its being carried 
further. As if to make matters worse, a splendid “ grille ” lias been 
erected in front, so high and so near the spectator, that, as seen fiom 
the street, the iron wall* is higher and more important than the 
colonnado. Had the grille'been canied back between the two wings 
of the portico, it would hare been pleasing and appropriate. Whero 
it is, its only effect is that of dwarfing what is already too low. 

Tlio portico which Basevi erected in front of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Canibiidge is very much of tho same useless character as 
this, but much less objectionable' in the first place, becauso moro 
elegant in detail and bettor pioportioned ; in the next, liecause it does 
tonuinato naturally at both ends . and, lastly, becauso evidently only 
a Classical screen to hide a building neaily as ornamental behind. 
A screen is always, of course, objectionable m Art; but if it is detor- 
, • mined that tho building shall repi oduco tho effect of a pre-Chi istian 
temple or ball, it is perhaps better to cut tbc difficulty by this means 
at once than .to attempt. Jq mix tho ancient and modern to^ctllbr 
in th’o # liopcs of producing a deception which very seldom cqn ho 
successful. 1 

llio culminating; and by far tho most successful specimen of ibis 
stjlo of Art in England, perhaps in Europe, is St. George’s Ilall 
Liverpool. Its dimensions arc, in the first place, superb— 420 ft in 
length l»y 140 in widtli-nnd ornamented by an Order 08 ft. i n height. 
1 Tho ccntie internally is occupied by one grand hall 109 ft. in Jen^tli 
S5 ft. l.igl. and 7.1. fi " ilk, l„ „ l.icl, m „ s t bo added Icccw , , 3 ' ft f ' 
on end, Bide. ,11,0 design of „ o l,I 0 r00m j, adapted fn)m 
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tho great halls nf tho Thermo* at Homo, and. its ornamentation so rich 
and tasteful ns to make it ono of the most splendid structures in Europe. 
At either end are court-rooms, GO ft, by GO, opening into it, and beyond, nf 
• • ono end, a conecrt-roomToft. 



deep. The wnallcr rooms that 
are grouped round these are 
so absolutely concealed on the 
^cast, north, and south sides, 
tint they do not - interfere 
w itli the Classical effect; and, 
on the west, though" windows 
do ajipear, they aro so qpcqjy 
f-~ ~ ~ and so appropriately intro- 
r“ duccd that there is no apjiear- 
an’co of meanness on this 
side, or anv thing to detract 
from the splendour of the 
east front. Tho principal 
facade is ornamented by a 
portico of sixteen Corinthian 
each 46 ft. in height; 
.''Inch on each side 
cryptoporticus " of five 
squaro pillars, filled tip to 
one-third of their height by 
screens; the whole being of 
the purest and most exquisite 
Grecian, rather than Homan 
detail. The effect of so simple, 
yet so varied a composition, 
r* - 1 ’ extending over 400 feet, with 
the dimensions quoted above, 
is quite unrivalled, and pro- 
duces an effect of grandeur 
uneqnalled by any other mo- 
dern building known. The 
south front, with its octastyle 
portico, is very beautiful, but 
presents no remarkable fea- 
tures of novelty;; and its 
principal merit is tjiat it 
groups so pleasingly with the 


©astern facade, and almost suggests the semicircular termination at the 
other end. 

With these dimensions there is perhaps n© other building in modem 
times which would enable us to compare more closely tho merits of 
Grecian and Slediswal Art. The plan and outline of St. Georges 
ITall is very ranch tliat of a Medi.eval cathedral ; and if we could fancy 
York, oi any other cathedral, without its towers, t>uh>tituted for it. 
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wo should be able' to say which is tlio most effective. Even in height 
they are not dissimilar. But the one is a windowless pile, simple in 
outline, severe fiom the fewness of its paits, but satisfying the most 
fastidious tastes from tlio purity of its details. The other would, he 
rich, varied, and far more cheeifnl in appearance; depending princi- 
pally. on its windows for its decoration, and making up, to a great 
extent, for its want of.purity, by the appropriateness of its details. 



200. View of St. George's Hall. Liverpool. From a Photograph 


Grange House, Hampshire, which was reconstructed'from designs by 
Wilkins about the year 1820, is not euly too chaiacteristic an example 
of his tasto in design, but also of the inappropriateness of the revived 
Grecian stylo as applied to Domestic Architecture. Not only do the 
porticoes add immensely to the expense of such a building without in 
tlio smallest degree increasing either its comfort or convenience, but 
they actually daiken the windows, and suggest the ainmgemeut of a 
class of buildings differing in every respect fiom the purposes of a 

‘iwfetoraamfo vjKwvAon mv an CnglvaVi paik. It « no ■wtmder that a 
reaction soon set in against such a style as this. Wilkins's 0 \\ n designs 
in Tudor Gothic afforded far more accommodaticm, for the simo 
expense,- and with infinitely more appropriateness and convenience 
than is found in bis Grecian buildings. Though fashion may at 
one lime linvo induced noblemen to submit to the inconveniences of tlio 
pure Classic, the moment the Gothic became as fashionable, there was 
an end of the first; and it is very improbable that it can ever bo 
levivcd again in this country, for such puiposes at least as wc find it 
applied to at Grange. 

Tilde o.o .e. oral taiWmg, in EdinWgl, and Glasgow which 
iliongh on a sandier scale, -I l,o considered a. successful ndaptalioa,' 
of Classical Arclalecturc. Tl.o most so is pc, imps the Boyol mli ™ 




Grange How, ltunp»hlre From Koigbr* • notorial Ulitory of England.' 


tion on the Mound r»t Edinburgh, where the Grecian Doric is u*=cd 
with a freedom, and at the tamo time a success, not to be found in any 
other example in this country. The porticoes here cover entrances; 
tho flank colonnades are stopped against blocks which give them 
character and meaning; and the whole is so well-proportioned ns to 
produce a most satisfactory result. The great defect is its situation 
being so low as to l>c looked down upon from the approaches cither 
in fiont or rear. ITom George Street the spectator is on a level with 
tho cornice, and 60 loses all effect of perspectiso; and from the 
Castle Dill he lias a revelation of skj lights and chimney-pots sadly 
destructive of tho illusion produced b}- the pnnty of the external archi- 
tecture. Placed on tho Colton Hill, or on any height, it would have 
been one of tbo most faultless of modem buildings. \\ hero it is, it 
fails entirely in producing tho effect which is duo to tho beauty of the 
design. 

Tho new Iligli School by Hamilton is perhaps even a happier 
adaptation of the style to modem purpose-*, though on n less monu- 
mental scale, uml with far loss pretension. The situation, howe'er, is 
most liappy ; and tho adaptation of tho front of the building to the site, ' 
and to the purposes to which it is applied, so successful as almost to 
make us l>clie'e that it might bo possible really to adapt Greek archi- 
tecture to modem requirements. A slew, however, of the building 
from tbo Calfon Hill rather dissijiatcs tho illusion. Though there is 
nothing m< an about it, it turns out. like the rit/wiHi.un Mum: un». <° 
lx> merely n imdem building behind n CIrmIriI ►cn eu. 

Such indeed seems to !<o the le-ult of nil our tn-«lem exjs'rieiice in 
this di reel ion. Hither we uni't ls> omUnt with g>*d honest two <w 
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tin no Btoricd buildings, lilce the Taris Borneo, the Liverpool Custom- 
house, or the Leeds Town-ball, adding columns to as gieat an extent 
as the front will admit of, and then, like the pheasants with their 
heads in the brake, trust 1o no one perceiving that the pillars are not all 
in all, but that the windows mean something; or we must go to great 
expense to put up screens and to hide our modern necessities, and 
hope no one will find us out. This has been nearly accomplished at 
St. Gcoigo's Hall, but baldly anywhere else ; and after all, supposing 
it successful, is tins an aim worthy of the most truthful and mechanical 
oE tho arts ? 

Sir Chailcs Barry was almost the only one of tho architects of tho 
Revival who seems to have perceived the hopelessness of the path they 
were pursuing; and if ho had been left to follow the bent of liis own 
genius, would probably have bet an example that would have had the 
greatest influence on tho stjlo of Art in this country. One of his 
earliest woiks was 1 ©modelling the facade of the College ofSuigeons 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. lie found it with a very commonplace portico 
running through two stories, and uitli an nttio above. Instead of 
living merely to improve this, lie boldly placed a conucione over the 
whole, thus reducing tho portico to the position of a mere adjunct, and 
making tho wliolo three stories part of one gieat consentaneous design. 
* Tho attempt was so successful, and so like a great discovery, that the 
wonder is that an attic was ever introduced afterwards ; but it is not 
tho piovinco of architects to think at the present day, and, though more 
rarely than formerly, attics are still inti oduced. 


Hi. licit nml even more successful design ivns the southern flout of 
the Travellers’ CM., "hore.k singly giunping tho windows together 
f0 "' onnuncnlnl delink ho p, educed one of the mostimrec- 
nhlo f.ic.ides of modem l„„e.. 11m Keform Cl„l, „„ ,„ oto ,„d.i(i™. 

mid lev,. hnppy, conee^iKiiecf .1 wilier loo g.oat leaning loivnnls 
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tlie Faroese 1’alace, which suggested the motive for the design. The 
windows are consequently too small for this climate, and the comicione 
too solid for the range of windows immediately under, ij. ,Tliero is also 
a degree of monotony in the equal spacing of the windows throughout 
the two principal facades, "which wonld only be excusable in buildings 
of a more monumental class than this one can pretend to. The con- 
sequence is tlikt the western end, though it can hardly he seen, is 
by far the most pleasing of the external facades of this Club. It* 
superiority arises simply from a slight grouping in the windows, a 
larger plain space being left between the central group of four and the 
two onter groups of two windows each. It is not much, hut even this 
slight evidence of design goes far to satisfy the mind. 

Most of the defects of the Reform Club were remedied by him sub- 
sequently when superintending the erection of Bridgewater House, 
which is very similar in size and arrangements, and shows how much 
can. bo done by a little grouping of the windows and taste in the details 
with the o'-ual elements of an English nobleman’s house, without the 
useless porticoes which the previous century thought such indispens- 
able adjuncts. 

In both these hnildmgs Sir Charles Barry introduced a modification 
of the Italian Cortile, which was a new- feature in buildings in this 
country,’ but one perfectly legitimate, and capable of the most pleasing 
effects. As before remarked, the Cortile is a “mezzo termino’! be- 
tween the nrcliitcctnro of the exterior and that of the rooms in the 
interior; and an architect is perfectly justified in making it lean cither 
to one side or to the other, as ho may desire. , 

In the instances now' qnotcd^tlio Cortile Wing roofcl o\or became 
u hall ; and fair Charles wonld have been justified in treating this 
feature more as a room than lie did, and there can Tx» little dotibi I ,n ^ 
that after a few more trials it would Imp become n>, and lost all trace 
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of external aiclntecturo. As it is, these two are very pleasing specimens 
of as mormment.il a'stjlo of treatment as is compatiDlo with internal 
purposes,' and are as scenic features of internal decoration as can ho 
found in this country. 

If Barry’s design for the Treasury Buildings was not so successful, 
it was owing to the fact that the talk proposed to liim hero was — 
similar to that suggested above to improve the Bank of England — to 
raise a low colonnaded design of Sir John Soane’s on a stylobate, and 
give it tlio height requisite for accommodation and effect. The Order 
and all tlio elements were given to Barry, and ho made the best of 
them; but there is no doubt that he would have done better if less 
hampered. 


While pursuing so successfully this career of introducing common 
sense into architectural design, Sir Charles Barry was, unluckily for 
his happiness and fame, chosen architect for the greatest architectural 
undertaking in this country since the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. It was * 
unfortunate for him, as at that time the Gothic manirf had ’become so 
prevalent that the Parliament determined that their New Palace should 
lio ill tint style. The plea for this eras that it most harmonise with 
Westminster Hall and the Abbey, though' la greate. misconception of 
the tine < .mol of the problem could hardly have been conceived 
for both these limlilmgs suffer enormously from their vomnrer nr i 
garni, er rival, and would have gained immensely by being contrasted 
w.th a modem bmldmg m another style. However laige and how 
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ever ornamental the latter might lure been, it could not have in- 
terfered with the older buildings in any way ; and both would have 
been great and characteristic truths, instead of one honest truthful 
Mcduoval building being placed in juxtaposition with a mere modem 
imitation. 

Ilad tbe architect been allowed to follow the bent of his own mind, 
he probably would have adopted Inigo Jones’s river facade for the 
palace at Whitehall as tho motivo of his design. It was exactly fitted, 
both from design and dimensions, to the situation; and with such 
changes as the difference of purposes required, or bis own fasto and 
exquisite knowledge of detail might have suggested, would 1m e re- 
sulted in a palace of which we might well be proud. A dome might 
' then have covered the central hall, instead of tho spire as at present ; 
and in that position would have l»cen ns effective as tho dome of 
St. Paul’s is, when compared with what the spiio of Salisbury would 
' have been in its place. The simple outlines of the Victoria and Clock 
Towers aro much more suited to" Italian than to Gothic details; and so 
in fact is tho whole building, which is essentially Classic in form anti 
principle, and only Gothic in detail. Being compelled to adopt tho 
Gothic style, the building is anything but a success, for tho task of 
producing a modern palace, with all its modem appliances, and which 
shall look like a building of another age, and designed for other pur- 
poses, has hitherto proved a task beyond any architect’s strength to 
succeed in. 

As the buildings of tho Parliament Houses however mo Gothic, 
they do not belong to the Classic Revival, and must in consequcnco bo 
dtSciibcd fnrther on when treating of the Gothic Revival. 
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chapter v. 

GOTmG REVIVAL. 


Tuv: first person who, in England at least, seems to lAvo conceived tl»o . 
idea of a Gothic Revival, was the celebrated Horace Walpole. IIo 
purchased tho property at Strawberry nill in 1753, and seems shortly 
afterwards to have commenced rebuilding the small cottage which then 
stood there. The Lower Cloister was erected in 17G0-G1 , thoBcanclerc 
Tower and Octagon Closet in 1760, and the North Bedchamber in 1770. 

We now know that theso aro very' indifferent specimens of tlio truo 
principles of Gothic Art, and are at a loss to understand how either 
their author or his contemporaries could ever fancy that thoso very 
queer carvings were actual reproductions of the details of York Minstor 
or other equally celebrated buildings, from which they were supposed 
to have been copied. Whether correct or not, they 6eem to have created 
quite a furore of Medievalism among the big-wigged gentry who strutted 
through tho saloons, and’werc willing to believe the Middle Ages had 
• been reproduced, which no doubt they were with -as much correctness 
ns in tho once celebrated talo of tho ‘ Castle of Otranto.’ _ . * f ‘ 

Bad ns Walpole's Gothic was, it was better, according to tho present 
definition of tho Revival, than that which had preceded it, and v, as- 
directed to a totally different result. Wien and the architects of his 
age, who may bo taken as representing the Gothic Renaissance, sought 
to reproduce the forms and the spirit of the Gothic style, while showing 
the most profound contempt for its details. Tho new school aimed at 
reproducing the details, wholly regaidless of either their meaning or 
their application. The works of Wren at St. Michael’s, Cornliill, at 
St. Uwnstan’e in tho East, ot of Hawksmoor at All Saints, Oxford, all ' 
show a perfect appreciation of the aspiring and picturesque forms of 
the^ style, ..coupled with an ignorance of or contempt for the details 
which is very offensive to our modem purists. On the other hand, the 
towers, tho cloisters, or the libraiy at Strawberry Hill aro neither de- 
fensible, nor monastic, nor Medieval. It is essentially the villa rcsi- 
.” C0 ,°^S c , nt * Gi:nan °f for tunc in the eighteenth century, ornamented 
with details borrowed from tho fourteenth or fifteenth, 
u I *. eccssar y to beai this distinction in mind, as it pervades 

a trot hi c designs down to the present day ; and is in fact tho clia- 
rac tens tic, as it is the fatal feature, of tho whole system. 

l ho fashion set by so distinguished a person as Horace Walpole 
was not long in finding followers, not only in domestic but in religious 
buildings. Although London was spared the infliction, Liverpool and 
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other towns in Lancashire, which were then rising into importance, 
were adorned with a class of churches which are a wonder and a warn- 
ing to all future ages. St. John’s, Liverpool, may he taken as a type 
of the class ; hut it is not easy now to understand how any one could 
fancy that a square block with sash window's and the details of this 
building w'as a reproduction of the parish churches of the olden time 
which they saw F around them. The idea at that time seems to have 
been that any window that was pointed, any parapet that was nicked, 
and any tower that had four strangc-Iooking obelisks at its angles, was 
essentially Gothic ; and proceeding on this system, they produced 3 
' class of buildings which, if they are not Gothic, had at least the merit 
of being nothing else. 

The same system was carried into Domestic Architecture, and it is 
surprising what a number of castles were built which have nothing cas- 
tellated ‘about them, except a nicked parapet and an occasional w inflow' • 
in the form of a cross, with a round termination at the end of each Lrnncli. 
This is supposed to represent a loophole for nrcbery, but on so Brobding- 
nagian a fecale, that the giant who could have used it could ne'er have 
thrust his body into the peppor-Lox which w as adorned in this singular 
manner. Generally a circular tow er at each angle was thought suffi- 
cient, and frequently a little solid “gufrite,” about 3 ft. in diameter, 
'attached to each angle of the parapet, represented the defensivo means 
of these modem castles. Lambton, Lowther, Inveraiy, Eglinton, and 
fifty others, represent tliis class. The Adams were the greatest of these 
military architects, and sinned more in this way than, any others. 
They built CoDenn Castle, Ayrshire, which, from the circumstance of 
its situation, Is one of .the most successful of its class, and really a 
picturesque dwelling house, though it would have been' far better with- 
out its Gothic details, even if Italian were substituted for them. 

With the last century this wonderful style was dying out, at least 
if we may Judge from Loudon Castle, built by Elliot, and some other 
specimens, where mnllions were occasionally introduced, and something 
more like a 'Gothic feeling prevailed, not only in the details, but the 
general features of the design. The great impulse, however, that was 
given to tlio cliange was by IJcckford, who. under very similar circum- 
stances, repeated at Tontliill what \\ olpule Lad done at Straw born' 
Hill, but with the improved knowledge which the experience of halfn 
century had afforded. 

It was about the year 170o that lleokford was fip«t seized with a 
desire to build, in the ground*, of Fonthill Park, “ a convent in mins.” 
to be a sort of pleasure-house and place of retreat. With the assistance 
of James Wyatt the building was very rapidly completed ; but, being 
wholly of timber and pl.ister, it tumbled down before it w.w well 
finished, but only to lie commenced on a larger seal®, and with more 
durable materials. In 180" it was so far complete tbit its owner 
went to reside in it, mid (he old mansion -bon so was abandoned. In 
1812 the east wing was commcn<fd, and the works progressed with little 
interruption till nearly 1S22, when the place was sold and dismantled, 
only to turublo down again and marly to mnrder its new master. 
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View of FonthUl Abbey, .,luu in 1S22 


During the progress, of the works tlio greatest mystery was kept 
up. No one was admitted to Bee them ; and tlie consequence was, that, 
when thrown open, in-1822, every One rushed to 6ce the place, and to 
wonder at its almost eastern magnificence, and the moie than eastern 
disregard of common sense shown in its arrangements. Most of the 
defects of the design arose from its being built to resemble an abbey ; 
but that was a part of the system. It was necessary that it should be 


cither a church, or a castle, or a college, or something of the sort ■ and 
many of the errors in proportion arose from the expansion of its de- 
signer’s ideas during the thirty years that the works were in progress. 
But notwithstanding this, it was by far the most successful Gothic 
building of its day, more Medieval in the picturesque irregularity of 
its outline, more Gothic in the correctness of its details, than My which 
had then been erected. With all its faults, no private residence in 
. Europe possessed anything s6 splendid or more beautiful than the 
suite of galleries, 300 ft: in length, which rah north and south through 
the whole building, only intermitted by the great octagon, whoso bo°1o 
defect of dcstgn was being too high for its other pioportions, and for 
the apartments winch ted mto If Its faults either of detail or desira 
were so infinitely less than those of any other building which hid S? 

the conclusion of the infinite perfectibility and eljSyrfGrtWe' 
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Architecture to all purposes. The discovery, as it was then thought to 
bo, was hailed with enthusiasm, and nothing was thought of or built 
but Gothic castles, Gothic abbeys, Gothic villas, and Gothic pigsties! 
Wyatt, whose fairy creation was the cause of all this hubbub, did not 
live to reap the benefit of it. Very few original churches or palaces 
are to bo found of bis design, bnt be was most extensively employed 
in restoring and refitting those which did exist. What he did with the 
cathedrals intrusted to his care we now know to have heen deplorable, 
though he is hardly to blame for this. Classical feelings were not then 
dead, and men longed for Classical effects in Gothic buildings, and fundi 
were generally so sparingly supplied that stucco bad often to be 
employed to replaco decayed stonework. But with all this, it was 
a good work begun, and not beforo it was wanted. Since that time 
we bavo become wonderfully critical, but it is mainly to Wyatt and 
his contemporaries that we owe the origin of the present movement, 
and of the work of restoration which is now being so enthusiastically 
carried out. 1 * ® 

Though Wilkins was evidently Classical in his art taste, he probably 
built more in the Gothic than in the Classical style; and although his 
works do not show any real grasp of the principles of Medimval Art, 
his designs aro Fiee from most of the faults which are to be found in 
those of the architects who preceded him. He neither built abbeys 
nor castles for his clients to live in, nor did lie ever range bej'ond the 
one form of Gothic Art which was most suitable for domestic purposes. 
Taking for bis models the Tudor mansions which remain, espcciallv 
1 in the eastern counties, ho rearranged .the parts and modified the 

• position of the details so as to suit bis purposes, and to give a sufficient 

* appearance of novelty to bis designs, and generally with a fair amount 
of success. - > 

The furore set in just when Nash was in the height of his fame and 
*• in the full swing of his practice, and he too was called upon to furnish 
•''Gothic castles for his admirers. Nothing was easier. In the tmo 
spirit of a modem architect, and with all the energy of a man of busi- 
ness, Nash was prepared to build pagodas, pavilions, Gieci.tn temples. 
Gothic churches, Gothic castles, or abbess, suited either for suburban 
residences or manorial dwelling places— anything at any price ; for if 
stone and brick were too dear, bnck noggings and lath and plaster or 
stucco would prodnee the most splendid effects nt the least possible 
price! The things which were done in these days are wonderful in 


®* We (ire now homfied at ivh.it Wyatt did 
with our rathfdrals, and full of wonder at tie 
blindness of our {ither* ra not yereoreing how 
wrong be was. Do we feel quite jure that 
our <h.Urm will tot be equally shocked At 
wbst we are now doing with the same build- 
ings? Are not the lioue«t dung** nude by 
W y»tt preiirafcle lo the foreyne* of the archi- 
tect* of the present day ? \fho a ill in future 
1^ able to tell what a a* the wort of our fore- 
father* in the “ great iLirs of old," or what 


was concocted bjr a committee in a kick parlour 
of an architect * office, anil earned out, not 
became it was the lest to he done, bnt because 
it was all their funds woul 1 admit of? 

\\ haterer may be the case in this country, 
it a quite certain tint the breprh architect* 
of the present diy are aorre than all the 
IVjitti that ecer eii.ted mice tlie worll 
•rSMS and lie is luckr u ho n» bra lire I» f iro 
the x>-re]tnl work of ie»torat*oo aw <1<n " 
mowed. 
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our eyes, ami soon produced a reaction in favour of tho present state of 
things, but a reaction that rouhl hardly have been effected lmt for tho 
labours of a class of artists svlio, though not strictly speaking archi- 
tects themselves, ha\o furnished tho profession with tho materials which 
the)* arc now using with such effeot. t , 

Tho most Tcmarkablo among theso men was John Britton, who for 
moro than half a century laboured w v ith most unremitting 7oal in pub- 
lishing tho splendid scrios of works which bears his name. Tho prin- 
cipal of theso wero ‘Tho Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,' 
commenced in 1 80 ."), and ‘ Tho Cathodr.il Antiquities of England,’ begun 
in 1814 and completed in 1835 , besides some fifty or sixty other works, 
all hearing moro or less directly on this favourito subject. To theso 
succeeded the works of tho elder Pugin, who supplied by nccuruto 
detailed measurements tho information which Britton’s works had given 


in a moro picturesque form ; Lo Keux, tho engraver, and a host of ollior 
mon lent their aid during tho fiist quarter of this century ; so that, 
before tl 10 next stage was rcacbc^iot only was an architect inexcusable 
who did not employ correct details in his work, or who used them 
incorrectly, but tho public bad becomo so learned and so fastidious 
that any deviation from authority was immediately detected, and on 
architect guilty of this oflenco at once exposed and condemned. 

Rickman was perhaps tho man who did moro to popularize the 
study than even tlioso laborious mon above named. 13y a simple and 
easy classification lio reduced to order what before was chaos to mtfst 
minds; and, by elevating the study of an art into a science, ho not_ 
only appealed to tho best class of minds, but gavo an importance and 
an interest to the study which it did not possess till the publication of 4 
bis works. 

These works, together with the experience gained during tho first 
tliiity yeais of this century, had laid the foundation fora perfect revival . 
of Gothic Art, should such be dcsiicd, when an immense impulse was < 
given to tho attempt by the writings and woits of tho younger Pugin. 
Ho set to work to reform abuses with all the fire of a man of genius, 
which lio undoubtedly was, and all the still fiercer intolerance of a 
porvcit from tho religion of his forefathers. According to him, what- 
ever was modern or Protestant was detestable and accursed ; whatever 
belonged to the Middle Ages or bis new religion was beautiful and 
worthy of all reverence. Unfortunately for us, this simple creed had 
been adopted at that timo by*a large and most influential section of the 
Chiu eh of England, who, shocked at the apathy and indifference 
which prevailed, hit upon this expedient for lousing tho clergy anil 
recalling attciltidn to tho offices of religion. Many, like Purin, felt 
victims to tlieir own delusions, and have gone over to Rome, lmt not 
before they had leavened tho whole mass with a veneration for the 
fourteenth century and its doings, and a pious horror for the nineteenth 
in which, Unfortunately, they have been bom, and in which they and 
wo must live. J 

If Lopying correctly is loally tho only aim and purpose of Architec- 
tural Art, 1 ugin had some reason on his sido when he said to his * 
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co-roligionists, “ Let u*» choo«*o tho glorious epoch Lcfoic flic Refor- 
mat ion as our type, ami reproduce the gmgeous effects of tho Middle 
Ages, before tho acctm-wl light of reason destroyed tlio phantasma of 
that massive tlaikncvh” With lens perfect logic ho appealed to the 
1 >oastcd immutability of the Church; forgetting that, in so fur as Archi- 
tecture was concerned, it had been one scries of continuous, imitating 
change, fiom the age of Constantiuo to this hour. During fifteen cen- 
turies progress in Art had l>ecn her watchword; Pugin was the first fo 
ask her to step backwards over the Inst four. 

Tho appeal to Protestants was still nioro illogical. Why should 
wo deny the Reformation ? Wliy should wo ho asked to ignore, all 
tho progress made in enlightenment during tho last four centuries? 
Why should we wish to go about wearing tho inask not only of Catho- 
lics, but of Catholics of tho Dark Ages? The answer was clear, 
though a littlo beside tho question. You arc now trying to reproduce 
Pagan forms and Pagan temples; why not produce Christian forms 
and Christian chinches ? It requir^ n deeper knowledge of tho sub- 
ject than is possessed by most men to give a satisfactory answer to this 
appeal. Tho Classic architects themselves had introduced the prin- 
ciple that copying was tho only form of Art ; and if men must copy, 
they certainly had better copy what is Christian, and what belongs 
to tlioir own country, than what belongs to another country and to 
another religion altogether. Tho error was that both weio only on 
tho surface, and so completely •wrong that they had no right to im- 
pugn each other’s principles, and had no point ilu depart fiom which to 
leason. Tho consequence was that neither Fugin nor his antagonists 
saw to what their practices were tending. Every page of Pugin's 
works reiterate, "Give us truth, — tiuth of materials, truth of con- 
struction, truth of ornamentation," Ac. «fcc. ; and 3 ct his oulj* aim was 
to produce an absolute falsehood. HajJ he ever succeeded to tho evtent 
his wildest dreams desired, he could only have produced so perfect a 
forgery that no one would lia\c detected that a work of tho nineteenth 
century was not one of the fourteenth or fifteenth. They have not 
jet, and, if there is anything m the theory of morals, they never 
can succeed , but there are few more melancholy leflections than that 
so noble and so truthful an ait as Aichitecturo should now he only 
piactised to deceive, and that it has no higher aim than the pro 
duction of a perfect deception ' 


_ * The true bent of Pug id's mind wm to- 
Tiards the theatre, and his earliest successes 
achieved in reforming the scenery and deco- 
rations of the stage , and, thioughout life, the 
theatrical Ras the one and the only branch of 
his avt which he perfectly understood The 
circumstance which would have bronght his 
inherent madness earliest to a crisis would hire 
l ren if he could have seen Garnik play Ricbai J 
the Third in knee breeches and a lu!l-bottomei 
wig; and we cannot but regret tint he died 
l" tore enjoying the felicity of seeing Charles 


Kean peiform the same' dimeter with nil 
the perfection of stage pioperties which le 
introduced. Both these gi rat men deioted 
their lives to tho same cause, and w ilh nearly 
equal success IV hat Kean did for the stsgi , 
Pugin did toi the church. The one leprn- 
iluced the drama of the Middle Ages with nil 
the conectness and splendour wiih which it 
was represented at the Princess's Theatre, an I 
with about the same amount ot reibty ns the 
other mtmduiej into the building and deco- 
ration of the mcdicanl thurchei ol the nine- 
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Notwithstanding all this, there were certain obvious advantages to 
bo gained by tho introduction of Gothic Architecture in church-build* 
ing in preference to Classic, which woro almost certain— in tho state 
in which matters then were — to insure its being adopted. 

Tho first of these was, that wheu applied to a modem church every 
part could bo arranged as originally designed, and every detail used' 
for the purpose for which it was oiiginally intended. , It required, 
'•therefore, neither ability nor thought" on tho part of tho architect to 
attain appropriateness, which is ono of tlio principal requisites of a 
good design. 

' In using the Classical st>le, it required the utmost skill and endless 
thought to make flic parts or details ndnpt themselves even moderately 
well to tho purposes of Modem Church Architecture. With Gothic, 
every shaft, every arch, every brocket was designed absolutely for tho 
placo in which to bo again employed ; and it was only so much tho 
bettor if there wcie neither thought nor originality in tho mode in 
which they wero applied. (** 

A second advantage was tho nlmost infinite variety of forms flint 
could bo selected from Medieval buildings, ns compared with the 
limited i-epertoire of tho Classical architect. Practically the latter was 
restricted to five Orders, tho dimensions, tho details, and tho orna- 
ments of which had been fixed immutably by loug custom, and could 
not now bo altered. 

Tho Gothic architect, on tho other hand, had windows of ovoty 
shape and size, pillars of every conceivable degree of strength or 
tenuity, arches of every span or height, and details of every degree 
of plainness or elaboration. Ho bad, in fact, a hundred Orders instead of 
five, and as, according to the canons now in force, lie is not answerable 
for their elegance or beauty, his task is immensely facilitated by tho 
richness of materials. # 

A tbiid, and peiliaps even more important advantage of the Gotliio 
stylo is its cheapness. In a Gothic building tho masonry cannot bo too 
coarse or the materials too common. The carpentry must bo ns rude 
and ns umnechanicnlly put together as possible ; the glazing as clumsy 
aud the glass as bad ns can be found. If it is wished to introduce a 
painted window into a clmrch of a Classical design, you must employ 
an artist of first-rate ability to prepare your cartoon, and lie will 
charge 3 on a sery laige sum for it, and it may cost as much more 
to transfer the drawing to the glass. Any jourae} man glazier earning 
his guinea to two guineas a week is good enough to represent the 
suhlimest Hosieries of the Christian religion, or the most solemn scenes 
of the Biblo history, on tho w indow s of a Gothic church. The Mystery® 


tenth century; but so enchanted; Puno, theatrical mu-mflienn, „„it„ 

and unfortunately many others, that they rait of the Christian rel.rf™ 7 es f n * , '‘ 1 

hare for^ken the rehg.on of the,r forefat, ^ £, 

1* enjoy the pomp and splaaW of tl.rs me- are realty indisi ensnl.te 
d,*rel reproduction. It „ no doubt very JVZf ?'* 

beautiful; but, os Tiotetants, perhaps we connnunitr in the Tv " * lj °l«tnnt 

may be allowed to whetlir all this 7 ‘ n the mneteenth century? 
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Gothic, we nmy feel suie that we should by this time have created a 
btylo ■worthy of tlic nineteenth century, and that we should laugh in 
astonishment at any man who -would now propose to erect a chinch or 
other building after the pattern of tlio’Middle Ages. 

If wo add to theso advantages tho knowledge of tho fact that the 
lifting generation of architects work infinitely harder, and tnko far 
more mtoicst in their woik, than did the easy-going gentlciuon of tho 
last geneiation, and that a class of art-workmen at o fast springing 
up to aid them in carrying out their designs, it will ho easily undet - 
stood with what advantage 'the Gothic style "starts oi/its competition 
with tho Classic, in to far at least as Chinch Architecture is concerned. 
When. all this coincides with a strong bias of religious feeling, tho 
pure Classic may be considered as distanced for tho time, and never, 
prolnbly, will ho able to compete with tho Mediaeval again ; and the 
conunon-scnso stylo is not yot bom which alone can free us from the 
degrading tiararoels of cither. 


Before Pugin took the matter in hand, considerable progicss bad 
been made towaids pioducing correct Gotliic chinches. The model 
generally adopted was Bishop Slcii law’s chapel, at tho village of tliat 
name in Yorkshire, which was published, with illustrations, in tho 
fourth volume of Biitton’s * Architectural Antiquities.’ Like the 
model, most of theso churches wero in the Perpendicular style of Gothic, 
which was then thought tho most essentially constructive and elegant 
form, irTfco far especially as window-tracery was concerned ; and such 
chinches as St Luke’s, Chelsea, the York l’laco Chapel, and tho Cathe- 
dral at Edinbmgh, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Glasgow, and many 
others which every ono may recall, belong to this style. These are all 
Gothic in their details, and correct enough in this respect , but all fail 
in boing essentially Protestant in their arrangements. None of them 
liavo deep chancels, in which tho clergy can be segregated from the 
laity. They have no sedilia, no roredos, nor any of those properties 
now considered as essential ; worse than this, they have generally 
galleries, which, though affording a greatly increased accommodation 
to the congregation, arc now not tolerable ; and where painted glass is 
inttuduceth, good, drawing and elegant colouring have he.au employed, 
after the fashion of Sir Joshua Reynolds's window at Now College' 
Oxford, or West’s at Windsor; — all which are very’ incongruous with 
tho aim of Architecture in tho present day. 

If wo compare tho tuo rival churches of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, aud 
StFaucras (Woodcut No. 104), winch were being erected simultane- 
ously in London, and both in dimensions and arrangements aro very 
similar to one another, we sLall find very little to choose between them 
according to tlm present doctrines. It is tho custom to call St Pancras 
Pagan, ul consequently detestable; tut not oven tin, moat' blind 
parton can fa.! to w m .t tlat it ia a Protestant place of u oral, in „f 
tlienineteenUi century, winch is a l| j, clond , bc j, u ‘ 01 

innf'lT.r'* 'Tr "a a ) WT0 - and nnnecessai ily expensive . 

Mills all tho conditions its designer intended, with os inch success i 
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St. LukcV; ami, ns tlmt is now rejected as nn-Gotliic by tlio purists of 
tlio present clay, it really liecomcn n question, in so far as these two 
•churches are concerned, whether the Gothic or the Grecian ornament 
is tho most elegant, or which i*r capable of producing the best effect at 
a given cost. The one is not a Temple, though it pretends to be; and 
tho other IS not a Medieval church, though its architect fancied it 
might bo mistaken for one; and they can only, therefore, be classed 
ns failures, with little to choose between them. 


llefore this last church, however, was completed, tho public had be- 
come sufficiently instructed, 
through tho labours of Jlrit- 
ton, Rickman, and otLors, 
to seo it was not Gothic, 
and demanded of tho archi- 
tects something more correct. 
Nothing was easier. Every' 
library furnished tho requi- 
site materials, every 'Tillage 
church was a model ; neither 
thought nor ingenuity was 
required. Any man can learn 
to copy, and every’ architect 
soon learned to do eo. So 
that now there is not a town, 
scarcely a village, in the 
length and breadth of the 
land, which is not furnished 
with one of these forgeries; 
and so cleverly is this done 
in most instances, that, if a 
bf ranger were not aware that 
forgery is the fashion instead 
of being a crime, he might 
mistake the counterfeit for a 
really old Medheval church. 
There are none of them, how- 
ever, which possess sufficient 
merit of their own to make 
it a matter of regret that they 
cannot be particularized in 
this place. 

It would be as tedious as uninteresting to enumerate even a tenth 
of the fieice castles or secluded abbeys, the Tudor palaces, the Eliza- 
bethan mansions or monastic villas, that, during the last forty years 
have been built in this wealthy hut artless land. There may be much 
to enjoy, but there is little to admire, m these curious productions. 
For our present purpose it will only bo necessary to allude to three 
gieat secular public buildings, which sufficiently iJlustiale the recent 
progress and present position of the ait. 
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Apart fiom this absurdity, for which tho architect was not respon- 
sible, tho budding can liardly 1>o called a success at all commensurable 
with its dimensions or tho richness of its decorations. An architect of. 
Sir Charles Barry's tnsto and knowledge could hardly havo failed to 
perceive that a certain amount of regularity and symmetry was in- 
dispensable to tho dignity of a great building, and that frequently it 
was allowable to sacrifice internal convcnionco to a certain extent in 
order to obtain this; and generally that it was bettor to do so than to 
thrust forward every engineering or domestic exigence exactly where 
it may bo most conveniently situated, in order to got that class of 
truthfulness which it is now so much the fashion to clamour for. It may 
however bo tho case that Barry did carry tho principio too far when lio 
mado tho Speaker’s IIouso and Black Bod’s apartments exact duplicates 
of one onothor, and mado both of tho snmo ordinance as tho libraries 
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and committec-iooms between them. But having once adopted this 
piinciplo of design, .there can bo no doubt but that it should have been 
carried out in all parts of the building; and it was unpardonable to 
adopt three towers ofjsuch diffeient design as those which, form tho 
principal features of the structure, and to arrange them 60 unsymmetric- 
ally ns has been done. 

Following out tho principlo of tho river front, the central dome 
ought beyond all question to have been the principal feature of tho 
design, and nothing could Lave been easier than to make it so. Its 
cross section ... is 70 ft. externally ; that of tho Victoria Tow 02 
exclusive oftlio angle towers. That of tho Octagon could easily have 
.ecu increased to any dashed extent; and if tho foA galleries that 
lead into it had been raised so as to lie seen above the ordinan- 
W 0t '' ,c b " ,Mu * «■» Octagon with its increased base carrW 
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100 ft. higher, llic whole design would have gained immensely in 
dignity. 1 

■As it now* is the* Victoria Tower is :!2 j ft. high to the top of the 
vane; the Clock Tuner SI 4; hnt the central Octagon only 2W, 
fttul terminate*) upwards in a much more attenuated form than the 
other.two. 

Beside* this defect in tho general arrangement of the design, the 
position .of the Victoria Tower ns it now Mauds has a fatal effect in 
dwarfing those portions of the building in immediate contact with it. 

In the original design tlii*. tower was intended to l>e of eix Morics 
in height, each Morey four windows in width, and with no feature 
larger than those of the edifice to which it was Attached. IIa-1 this 
hccn Adhered to, the tower would havo been much more bcautifnl than 
it now* is, but, owing to an unfortunate peculiarity of the architect’s 
mind, ho never remained satisfied w ith his original designs, though these 
were generally wonderfully perfect. The consequence was that the 
entrance to tho tower, instead of being only the height of two stories 
of the building, ns was first proposed, now ri«es through all four, and 
makes tho adjacent Home of Lords nl^olntcly ridiculous. Jf (ho size of 
tho gateway is appropriate, tho Lords are pigmies. Jf they are men of 
ordinary stature, the gateway is meant for giants. Worse than this, 
at the bick of this great arch is a little one, one-fourth its height.' 
through which ea cry thing that enters under the large arch must pass 
al-o.* Unfortunately the whole tower is carried out on tho same 
system. The six original stories arc enlarged into three, and all 
their parts exaggerated Tho result of this is that the tower looks 
very much smaller than it really is, and it is difficult indeed to 
believe that it is us high as the dome of St. raids; but the effect of 
.Hits exaggeration in the adjoining facade i, even more disastrous. 

It. would perhaps be difficult to produce in the whole range of Architec- 
ture a more exquisite piece of suiface decoration than the facade of 
tho House of Lords from the tower round the end of Westminster Hall 
to the Law Courts , but as it has no horizontal lines sufficient to gi\c 
it shadow, it wants vertical breaks to give it dignity and strength 
Tliis could easily have been supplied by making the entrance to the 
House of Lords higher, and by raising it also the architect would have 
given dignity and meaning to the whole, but by placing a Ion" un- 
broken line of building in immediate juxtaposition with anexasgerated 
vertical mass, he has done all that was possible to destroy two things 
winch his own exquisite taste had rendered beautiful in themselves. 

Internally nothing can well be happier than the mode in which 
Barry appropriated Westminster nail and its cloister as the grand 
entrance to the Parliament Houses ; and the four great arteries meeting 
in a central octagon were al«o well worthy of his genius. We may 
bitterly regret that a fatal love for uniformity led him to destroy the 
beautiful chapel of the Edwards ; and we may'also regret the adoption 
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of ft stylo in many respects unsuitable for tlie purposes to which theso 
buildings are applied. But taking it nil in all, it is perhaps the most 
successful attempt to apply Mcdiaival Architecture to modem civic 
purposes which has yet been carried out; anil barring tlio defects in 
conception pointed out abovo, it is prohablo that tho difficulties of tho 
attempt wero so great that wo can hardly expect to see another which 
shall bo more successful. 

Tho third building chosen to illustrate the downward prog less 
of tho art is tlio Now Museum at Oxford. This was designed to bo 
Gothic in conception. Gothic in detail, and Gothic in finish. Nothing 
was to betray tho hated and hateful nineteenth century, to tlio cultiva- 
tion of whoso sciences it was to ho dedicated. Unfortunately tho stylo 
selected on this occasion was not English Gothic, for, tho architects 
having exhausted all tho specimens found in their books, and, accord- 
ing to the new canons of Ait, being obliged to he original without 
boing allowed to invent, they have latteily in cunscqucnco been forced 
to borrow from Germany or Lombardy sucb features as aro yet now 
to tho English public. Generally speaking, theso foreign forms and 
details mo neither so beautiful nor so appiopiiate as our own; but if 
tlio aicliitoct can produco a certificate of origin, and prove that ho lias 
copied and not invented them, tlio public -aro satisfied that all tlio 
exigencies of true Art have been complied with. 

The roof of the Great Central Hall of tho Oxfoid Museum, and tho 
iron-work that supports it, aio made purposely clumsy and awkward 
The Lecture -rooms aie cold, draughty, and difficult to speak in. The 
Library is a long ill -proportioned gallery, with a rudely constructed roof 
painted in. tho crudest and most inharmonious colours ; the windows 
glazed in the least convenient manner with tho Worst possible glass- 
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anil tho Iwokcases arjungcd, not to accommodnto Looks, but to look 
monkish. Yon toko ft Look from its press, and are -astonished to find 
.tlint men who could spend thousands on thousands in this great forgery 
liavo not reprinted Lyell's 1 G’eology,’ or Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ 
in Llack letter, and illuminated them, like tho building, in tho stylo of 
the thirteenth ccntmy. It is to Lo hoped that no stuffed specimen of 
tho modom genus Del is will ho introduced into tho museum, or wo n\ay 
loso the illusion to Lo gained fiom contemplating tho long-hacked speci- 
mens of tlio Mcdifcvnl species which crawl lound tho windows of tho 
Libra 13* in such strangol^ pro-historic attitudes. The one really good 
point in tho wliolo design is tho range of pillars with their capitals which 
surround tho inner court; hut* thoy aro good piccisely because they 
are not Gothic. Tho shafts aro simply cylinders of British marbles; 
tho capitals adorned with representations of plants and animals, as 
like nature as tho material and tho skill of the artist would admit of, 
and as unliko tho Gothic cats of the facade as two repiesentatious 
of tho same class of objects can well bo made. On wandering further ’ 
j-ou enter what seems a kitchen of the ago of that at Glastonbuiy, and 
find a professor, not practising alchemy, but repeating certain experi- 
ments you believe to bo of modem invention ; and tho only relief you 
experience is to find that his thermometer and barometer and other 
instruments must, from the stylo of their ornaments, belong to an ago 
long anterior to that when those impostors Torcelli, or Galileo, or 
Newton, arc said to have invented these things. 

If the student of Architecture gainB but very little gratification in - 
an artistic point of view from a visit to the Oxford Museum, ho may 
at least come away consoled with the reflection that tho Syndics of 
that learned University ha\ e gone far in producing a rcductio ad «A- 
sunlum , and that a system which results iu such a mass of contradic- 
tions and niaiseries as aro found hero is too childish loug to occupy tho 
serious attention of gi own-up men, and when the fashion passes away 
wo may hope for something better. Till it does, Architecture is not \ 
an art that a man of senso would care to practise, or a man of tasto ’ 
would care to study. 

Tbe gicat lesson we have yet to learn beforo progicss is again 
possiblo is, that Archadogy is not Architecture. It is not even Art 
in any form, but a Science, as interesting and ns instructive as any 
other; but from tho very nature of things it can neither become on 
art, nor in any way take the place of one. Our present mistake is 
first, in insisting that our aiclutccts must be arcluKologists ; and fan- 
cying, iu the second place, that a man who lias mastered tho science 
is necessarily a proficient in the art. Till this error is thoroughly 
exploded, and till Architecture is practised only for the sake of 
supplying tho greatest amount of convenience attainable, combined 
with tho most appropriate elegance, there is no hope of improvement 
in any direction in which Architecture has hitherto piogrcssed. 

As the taro at present stands, tho Gothic style lias obtained entire 
possession of tho Church; and any architect who would proporo to 
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erect ftji ecclesiastical etlifico in any otlicr Mylo would simply be 
laughed at. It is employed also, exclusively or nearly so, for schools 
nnd parsonage-homes— generally, wherever the clergy have influence 
this stylo is adopted. If it is true that the Gothic period was the best 
and purest of tho Christian Chnreh, and that wo uro now* in this 
respect exactly where wo were between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
Centuries, this is perfectly logical and correct; but if wo have pro- 
gressed, or been refined, or take a different -view of theso matters fttuti 
tho one then taken, the logic will not hold good ; but this tho architect 
is. not called upon to decide. . * 

On tho other hand, the Classical styles still retain a strong hold on 
town-lialls and municipal buildings.* Palaces nro generally in this 
style, and club-liouscs have hitherto successfully resisted tho encroach- 
ments of tho enemy; end but very recently all tho domestic, and 
business buildings of our cities were in tho non-Gothic styles. In 
this country, mansion.* and villas are pretty equally divided between 
tho two, and it is difficult to estimato which is gaining«ground at this 
moment Generally it may ho said that tho Gothic is tho stylo of tho 
clergy, tho Classical tluit of tho laity ; and though tho buildings of tho 
latter nro tho most numerous, thoso of tho former are tho most generally' 
architectural.* 

• Tor the philosophical student of Art it is of tho least possiblo con-" 
sequcnco winch may now bo most successful in encroaching on tho 
domains of its antagonist. Ho knows that both aro wrong, and that 
neither can consequently* advanco tho cause of tmo Ait. His uno 
hope lies in tlio knowledge that there is a ** tertnnu quid,” a stylo which, 
for want of a better name, is somotimes called tho Italian, but should 
'ho called tho common-sonso stylo. This, nover having attained tho. 
completeness which debars all further progress, ns was the caso in tho ■ 
purely Classical or in the perfected Gothic styles, not only admits of, . 
lmt insists on, progress. It courts borrowing principles and forms 
) from either. It can uso either pillais or pinnacles ns may bo required. 

It admits of towers, and spires, or domes. It can either indulge in 
plain walls, or pierce them with innumerable windows. It knows no 
guide but common sense ; it owns no master hut true tasto. It may' 
hardly bo possible, however, because it requires tho escreiso of tlicso 
qualities ; and more thin this, it demands thought, where copying has 
hitherto sufficed; and it com to originality, which tho present system 
.repudiates. Its greatest merit is that it admits of that progress by 
which alone man has hitherto accomplished anythin «• great or corn! 
either in Literature, in Science, 01 in At t. ° b , 
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In describing the modern Architecture of Germany, it will be con- 
venient to insist more strongly than Las been necessary in the preceding 
pages on the distinction which exists between the Renaissance and the 
jReriwrf styles of Art, which was pointed ont in the last chapter. 

By the former is meant that style which was practised in Europe 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and may 
bo described a* an attempt to apply the details and principles of 
Classic Art to modern forms, and to adapt them to modem usages and 
requirements. The Revival — which is wholly the creation of the nine- 
teenth century — pretends to reproduce the actual buildings of the 
earlier styles, with such correctness of detail as to cheat the most 
practised connoisseur into ft belief that he is looking on an actual 
production of the age to which it profes«es to belong, provided he cm 
bring himself to believe he “ didna see the biggin’ o't.” 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the Renaissance Architecture of 
Germany may be dismissed in a, very few Unea, inasmuch os, during 
these three centuries, not a single architect was produced of whom 
even his compatriots are proud, or whose name is remembered in olher 
countries ; and not a single building erected the architecture of which 
is worthy of much study*, nor one that calls forth the admiration of even 
the most patriotic Germans themselves. 

The excuse for this state of things, so far as concerns Church 
Architecture, is, that the struggles of the Reformation, and the devas- 
tations of the Thirty Years’ \\ aT, threw Germany back for a century 
at least, and left her with a divided establishment and a superfluity of 
churches— inherited from the ages of united faith and ecclesiastical 
supremacy; while, on the other hand, the number of small kingdoms 
and principalities into which the country was divided, each with its 
own small capital, prevented them from indulging in that magnificence 
in Secular Art which the unity of the greater monarchies enabled them 
to display. 

Tho teal cause probably lies deeper, and will l>c found in the faet 
that, however great or good the Germans may be in other respects, 
they Rave no real feeling for the refinements of Art, and no taste for 
architectural display. In faet, since the great age of tho IToben- 
staufen, Germany has done nothing great or original in this* direction. 
As was pointed out in a previous chapter, 1 sho l>orro\ved her Pointed 
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Gothic stylo from tlio Vicncb, and very *oon marred it entiielv by 
fancying that mechanical dexteiity nml exaggerated tours do force wero 
the highest aim and objects of an art wAiomj l>c*-t qualities arc ox* 
pressed I*}’ solidity and ropo-e. In their painting, too, technical skill 
and patient elaboration of detail wcio qualities inoro esteemed than 
the expression of emotion or the presentation of a poetical idea. There 
was a good deal to admire and much to wonder at in tlio Art of the 
Germans of the ago immediately preceding the Reformation, but little 
that either appealed to the feelings, or awakened any of tlio deeper or 
move lasting emotions of llic human heart. 

t\ hen, after tlio troubles of the sixteenth .century, the Germans 
settled down to tlio more quiet and prosperous 3-cara of the seventeenth 
nml eighteenth, the Teutonic mind seems almost to have forgotten that 
finch a thing as a fmo a\t existed — at least, as a living form of utterance 
that could bo practised in those daj s. 

It is true that tho wealth of the Saxon kings induced them to 
spend enormous sums on works of ait, but their patronage took tho 
form of purchasing tho pictures of foreign artists, and manufacturing 
expensive to3*s at homo, wliilo they lived in a palace so mean in 
appearance, that it requites strong faith in the veracity of your valet 
do placo to believe that such is really a toynl residence. It is truo 
also that Frederick of Prussia displayed his greatness in building 
Trench palaces ns he wrote Trench verses; but it is difficult to 8.13* 
which is tho least worth)’ of tlio admiration of postoiit3'. Tho truest 
typo of Teutonic Art is perhaps tlio Burg at Vienna — tho imperial 
residence of tho Emperors of Germany— on which each succeeding 
member of tho House of Ilapsbuig has left his mark, but without 
ono of them showing tho least appreciation of tho vnluo of architectural 
display , or the smallest desiro to depart from tho most homely form of 
utilitarian convenience. 

Notwithstanding this Teutonic apathy to Art, there aro a few build- 
mgs which cannot bo parsed over, being interesting, if not for tbeir 
beauty, at least for their originality, and tho constructive lessons they 
convey. J 
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CHAPTER I. 

RENAISSANCE. 


Ecclesiastical. 

0»E of the earliest and most remarkable churches of this epoch is that 
of St. Michael at Munich, built fiom the designs of an architect called 
Muller, between tho years 1583 and 1507. The nave is one grand 
spacious hall, 180 ft. long by 67 in width, coveied by a simple 
waggon "vault of brickwork without an3' pillars or apparent abutment 
inside; the choir is narrower, but in most pleasing proportion to 
the na\e; and the lighting, which is kept high, is just sufficient without 
being obtrusive. It would perhaps have been better if tho transept 
liad been omitted or differently managed ; but the real defect of tho 
church consists in tho execrable details with which tins noble design 
is carried out. Those are so offcnshcly bad that few trouble them- 
seises to realize the grandeur of the design which they disfigure, and 
externally they are so much worse that few travellers care to cuter a 
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church which prnintpc'* t>o little (lint could !«• worthy of admiration; 
but if thcc cm Ito forgotten nt* oiorlootwl, its dimension 1 * nro Mich :ih 
fuw, if any, chnrvlioN <*.in equal, cither nn regard* jqmemttMic#** or har- 
mony of proportions; nor Imt any church of it** age a 'null of *uch 
d iring Imhlucss of construction. 

Tin* real interest of this design coombs in it* illustrating, ns dourly 
as any tint can l*o quoted, wlnt tlio early l{cimi*v*nci* architects wero 
really aimin'' nt in tho cluing**** they were introducing. They foil — 
whether rightly or wrongly may Ihj questioned — that the pillarx with 
w Inch tho Gothic architcctii ciowW their'li.m h not only occupied a 
great deal of useful bpiee, Imt internqited the view of the ceremonial 
nt the altar, and interfered uith tho grandeur of the procession*. The 
great vattlt of tho Itomnn Thermaa showed them how much larger 
spice** could lw roofed without supports, and, captivated with their 
discovery, they sought instantly to adopt it. hut in doing so rushed to 
tho other extreme. It was accidental that nt tho same time the rage, 
fur Classical details should also Imo sprung up, hut that was not the 
prim try feeling which captivated tho early architects. Tlio real 
motive was tho vast ness of Itnmin designs; and, whether at St. IVtrrV, 
at Mantua, or in this instance, tliry sought to emulate tho greatness 
more than tho forms of the Classical structures. It was really not till 
the time of Palladio and his school that they taught also to n produce 
tho plans and detail*— nt hast ns tho principal object of n design. 
Had they adhered to the former system, wo might j>crlinps luuo hardly 
regretted tho change. It was tho fcccoml inspiration that really ruined 
tho art, and produced nil tho incongruities which wo afterwards lament. 

More original than this, and perhaps tho most satisfactory church 
in Germany of this ngc, is tho Liehfrnuen Ki relic nt Dresden. H is a 


bqimro church, 140 ft. each way, 
exclusive of tho np-e," covered hy 

a dorno 75 ft. in diameter, resting j' 

on eight piers ; but its great pccu- T ' * 

lurity being tho perfect truthful- \ iNJ' 5} 1 ) 

ness with which it in constructed Vj Nx/'/yT'^ 
throughout. Internally and ex- 

ternally it is wholly of stone ; not A tw [ | Yl/ 

only tho dome, but the whole of v-rj l j^-^ v _ ) I Kyi 
tho roof is shown, and all is con- ^ 3 V 

shnetively true — a merit possessed }J \ r S rc 

by no other Mcdirav.il or modem 

church. The sliapc, too, of tho Py~!x *v 

dome is sufficiently graceful ox- P 

ternally ; and, with its four sub- .... 
ordinate turrets, forms the most , U 7 * '~ r “ " ‘ r T 
pleasing object in every view of li n “ oftb<!lJ ® Wn, « t “Kirc*i P ,i»rt*t. n . 

zt: "-on- 

appearance, wliilo tho effect lias been fiirn’ r W ^J 101 well-libo in 
manner in H l.„ W f >tw np . m 
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tiers of Loses, and a gallery — all of the flimsiest const motion, and in 
the worst possible taste. Externally, too, there is a coarseness and 
■vulgarity in its details which detracts very considerably from the 
effect ; but, notwithstanding these defects, it is the most pleading and 
suggestive of German churches, and, with slight modifications, it might 
be made very beautiful , but it would be expecting too ranch to look 
beauty of design in the age in which it was erected 
5 ?’ ° r . from an nn known individual like Behr, who has the 
credit of being ita architect. 

Like the Jesuits church at 3Ionich, it was an effort to do some- 
thing that neither the Homan nor Gothic architects had achieved, and 
was only unsuccessful from its being a first attempt. Tlioso who are 
aware how many hundreds— it may be said thousands — of repetitions 
were necessary before a really satisfactory Gothic church was built, 
should not feel surprised that this first essay to real ire a novel form 
should not be quite successful; but if a second, or third or fourth had 
been demanded, the last, or at least the twentieth, might have been all 
that could be desired. But it never was repeated. The next church 
\ 
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wai hy n different orehilcct, in ft different alyle. 1 ho principle died 
with its author, ns is the cnyo with nwwt modern dvaigtin; and all, con- 
sequently, fail in producing the effect that might easily have l>een 
attained by ft more pcm<*t«nt M'«tem. 

Tho only ltcuai^anoo church of any architectural preti unions that 
Vienna eanUnst of in that of San Curio Uorrnmco, built by Cl miles VI., 
in 1710, from designs by Johann 
Fischer,* the most celebrated nrchi* 
tect of his day. Tho nave is covered 
by a dome, elliptical in plan (75 by 
1 10 ft.?),and, consequently, of most 
disigrccablo and over varying out* 
line externally, w itli two kliort tran- 
bopts and a very long narrow choir. 

Tho facade is ilispi oportionat ely 
wide, terminating in two towers, 
and with a portico of Corinthian 
pillars, on each bide of which aro 
two tall Doric columns, covered 
with bas-reliefs winding spirally 
round them, like those of Trwj mV | 

Column at Home. The«o represent 
becnes in tho lifo of Carlo 1'orro 
moo, with all tho incongruity of 
modern costume adapted to Classical 11 '' ru " r '™ mM 

design. Altogether, it is a atrnngo 

conglomeration of parts, and, being principally in badly-moulded 
stucco, tho effect is neither tasteful nor imposing. 

Even this church frliottor, however, than tho llof Ivircho at Dres- 
den, commenced in the year 1737, fiom designs by Clavori, and which, 
notwithstanding its ‘dimensions and its situation — which is unrivalled 
•—is as unsatisfactory n church ns can well bo imagined. Dad as this 
is, even it is better than tho starved, poverty-stricken, stucco erection, 
dignified by the name of cathedral, at Ilorlin, which was built in tho 
year 17Gf>, by on architect of the namo of bowman. 

In tho last-named city there aro two great churches in tho Gcns- 
d annes I'latz, of tlio most commonplace architccturo : so mean, that 
Frederick tho Great determined to beautify them; but instead of re- 
building or redecorating them, l,o left the churches in their original 
ugliness, and added a great bum of inasomy in front of cadi. This 
consists of «. square Mm*. with a liandsomo Corinthian portico, -in 
stnoco of course, -on three of its faces, with too stories of window 
rnider tlio porticoes; over tins is „„ „ tt ic, j„ , ]l0 ccn[ro f , 
tall dome, surrounded by a peristyle of oolmuns. Tlio outline of thoso 
domes » « glace ful as any that have been erected of their class ; „„d 
os. tug to there being no construetivo diiliculties, they grow pleasing", 
out of the masses helew ; so that altogether, if they wre ,,’al don" 
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tlicy would bo deserving of considerable praise ; but being mere shams, 
and executed in plaster, they lose much of the dignity to wbieb they 
might otherwiso attain. The design, too, of the blocks on which they 
stand is by no means ungraceful, and if their area had been added to 
the churches might have been excused ; but, whatever their original 
destination, they are now mean and dilapidated residences* and meio 
screens so far as the churches arc concerned. 



3IS. Clmrcb ani Tbcalre In (lit Genvdumu i“Lilz, IStrlrn. I'rom a l'boUigupt. 

A better class of chinches are such as the Dom at Salzburg, built 
by Solario in 1014, tlio cathedral at Munich, the church at Molk, 
and many more. These and others arc built on the Italian plan — 
small copies of St. Fetor's — with a doino in tho centre, on t|io inter- 
section of tho nave and transept, anil generally two western towers. 
They arc neither so elegant in design as their Italian prototypes, nor, 
from their being generally in stucco, liave they tho same redeeming 
quality of richness of material. Itut they are Catholic churches of a 
well-understood typo and ordinance, ami, if they do not call forth much 
admiration, they do not offend by incongruity, or vain attempts to 
show off tho ingenuity of tho architect who designed them. None of 
them, however, present any distinguishing features not to Ik- found on 
the other side of the Alps, anil liny hardly therefore deserve a pl jt0 
in n chapter devoted to German Architecture. 

• S rev LAB. 

Hie Gormans were not more successful in their .attempt* at Secular 
Arcliitcctuic during the period of tho Renaissance, than in thur 
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Ilccleainsticnl building. Tho architect wanders in vain through the 
capitals of Germany in hopes of finding something either >u origami 
or so grand that it should dwell upon the memory, even if it docs not 
satisfy the rules of taste. 

Tho liest known and tho most picture-quo example is certainly the 
Castle at IMdolberg, though it perhaps owes more to its situation, to 
its associations, and to its present state of min for its interest, than to 
its merits ns an architectural production. Tho first architectural part 
was engrafted in Ij.iG on tho older feudal buildings, and is a pleasing 
specimen of tlie stylo wo should call Klimhctlmn in llnglaml; but tho 
most admired is tho Fredericks Ilau, lmilt in 1G07. It is a rich but 
overloaded specimen of the style which pres ailed in Trance in tho 
reign or Ilcnri IV. Situated in a court} anl ns this is, we can forgivo 
a considerable amount of o v cr-oruamcutatiou, but, even then, the 
effect produced is by no-means equal to tho amount of labour bestowed 
upon it; and with every allowance for divergence of taste, there is an 
amount and st}]e of caning hete which might lie appropriate in cabinet 
woik, but certainly is inappropriate and oflensivo in anything moro 
monumental. . 

At Cologno there is a pleasing porch added to tho old Jtathhnns in 
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1571, and though fco lato In date the arches are slightly pointed, not- 
withstanding their l*ci»g placed between Classical pillars, and the roof 
is groined after a tolerably puro Gothic type, Though small, there 
is more thought bestowed on its design than may be found in many 
buildings of \cry much larger dimensions ; and this, combined with a 
considerable degree of elegance, has resulted in pnxluciifc the most 
pleasing piece of Architecture that Germany can boast of during these 
threo centuries. It is true the Order here employed is a mere orna- 
ment, but it does not pretend to be anything else. The real construc- 
tive work Is seen to !>e done by the arches l>ebind it ; and great pains 
are taken to make it appear that the pillars and their accompaniments 
arc added not only to give richness to the design, but also to call back 
the memories of ClttSMcal Art most appropriate in the Capitol of the 
great Colonia of the Homans. 



r»rt of tbe irnor FiUcr. f*cnten t rom t Driving by Prest. 


The most original, and perhaps also the most picturesque building 
in Germany of this age, is the Zwiruer J’ahce at I)re«den, commenced 
in 1711 by Augustus II. Unfortunately it is only a fragment — the 
forecourt to a palace " hieh avonld have been of wonderful splendour 
had it ever been completed, though the taste in which if was designed 
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factory. Tho material is In irk nml stucco — (Tir* litter not always kept 
in repair. The wimlo w-dresM rigs nro coarse nml vulgar, Pillar 1 . 

hero n “i (1, are merely ornament* stuck on high ba«-emc , nN, nml alto* 
gothcr, lint for its mis-*, few would pause to inquire its destination. 
Theio is not in nny part, or in ‘any nf its details, evidence nf that 
f teganeo or ri finoment which is the first nml most indispensable requi- 
site in the architecture of n kind’s pilw ; a look nf roirsentss. almost 
of vulgarity, pervades tho whole, and this is heightened by the appear* 
nnco of neglect and dirt which is cicri "hero olisermhlc. 

Tho p.daeo at Schrnihnum, near Vienna, is anpposed by tho inhabit- 
ants of that city to make up for tho defects of the Burg in architectural 
display. It "ns creeled ill IfiOfi, from tho designs of the wme Fischer 
who built tho San Carlo, and meant to Iks a copy of Versailles on a 
small scale. It is in plaster, of course, and having recently been 
adorned with a new roit of white nml yellow washes, and tho Venetian 
blinds p tinted of the brightest green, its effect is ns gay ns tho Govern- 
ment House of a West Indian colony, hut by no moans admirable as a 
specimen of Architectural Art. 

Tho Xcw Palace built by Frederick tho Groat at Potsdam is superior 
to Schiinhnuiu as an architectural object, though something in tho 
aaino stylo, and tnoro to bo ndmired for its dimensions than tho art 
displayed in its design or adornment. 

Germany is singularly deficient, ns might bo expected, during the 
Itennissanco period, in monumental trophies, such ns triumphal arches, 
columns, «fcc , tho only really important example 1 icing the llrandtn- 
lmrgTlioi, at tho end of tho Linden, at Berlin. This very narrowly 
escaped being a really fine building, and, considering its ago (it was 
creeled between 178-t nml 1702), it is one of tho very beat reproduc- 
tions of Greek Art tint had then been erected. It consists of two 
ranges of six Doric columns, joinod in tho direction of their dc-pth 
by a screen of wall, which was necessary for tho attachment of tho 
leaves of tho gates which fold back against tlicm ; and nboio the 
colonnado is a quadriga, bearing a figure of Victory. 

It was not, perhaps, a very legtlimato oso of an Order to employ it 
where gates were necessary, which the columns only servo to mask, 
and the details of the Order aro not snch as to satisfy the critical eyes 
of tho present day ; but there is a hugeness and a graudeor about the 
» iftsiga. siWik va ?. grxaVxrrtjwsrneTvieem fnese ImYw, ani.'taih.vwg 
it all in all, except the Arc de PEtoile at Paris, it wonhl be difficult to 
find any modem triumphal gateway In Europe winch could bear a fair 
comparison with this. 

At Berlin there are several buildings, such jos the Arsenal, the 
Fiiblie Library, the University, <fec., on which tourists have been con- 
tent to lavish their commendations for want of something to vary tho 
monotony of blame that runs through all that can be said of tho German 
Architecture of this age. But none of these arc beyond the level of the 
merest mediocrity, and there does not appear to be a single municipal 
or administrative building, either at Vienna, Dresden, Munich, or any 
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of tlio minor capital'!, which is worthy of commemoration as an archi- 
tectural object. 

During (lie thieo centuries of the Kcnaixsanco period, tho German 
nobles built no city palaces to Imj compared in any way with those 
which adorn every town in Italy, nor one single country residence that 
can match in grandeur tho country scat* that arc found in every county 
in England. From the great high roads a harrack-liko rcsidenco is 
occasionally diacovcied at the end of an avenue of stunted trees • but 
it woiiiai’O OS great a mockery to call it an object of Architecture ra to 
dignify its entourage by calling it a park. 

Nothing, in fact, can well bo more unsatisfactory anil lees intonating 
than the history of German Architecture .luring the ltonaisMllco tiorioil 

rnr ml V" “?!!“ '' m,c,cd b , v * hankering arter CInssiculity or 

any other form of Art, or were Mired with that mania for 

hy which so many of onr pabiio and ,„ir„,„ 

figured. It was simply indifTcrence. After tho i . 

Middle Ages had ceased to v.lnato, men forgot II, o fine 

content will, any form of building which suited best 

purposes. to wliieh-it was to ho oppiied-and there H ll ° 

Tliey have now awakened from this , ” Imt,or rcs M- 

on achieving success “53? J energetically hent 
the result has answeicd to ? ° ' lnf l ,ur J’ how far 

succeeding chapter. endeavour forms tho subject of the 
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Although it is scarcely probable that Germany could long have 
remained uninfluenced by the* demand for a higher class of Art ■which 
spread throughout Europe afler the termination of the great ivar which 
arose out of the catastrophe of the Trench Resolution, still great credit 
is due to King Louis of Bavaria as being tbe first to give practicalcflect 
to the call, and it was bis example that stimulated the other States to 
exertion in the good cause. 

When a young man, residing at Rome, and as Grown Prince of 
Bavaria, Louis seems to have been struck with admiration for the 
great works he saw there, and from their contemplation to have 
imbibed a lovo of Art, which led him to resolve that when he came to 
the throne he would de\ ote.his energies to the restoration of German 
Art, and make his capital the central point of the great movement he 
was contemplating. Earnestly aDd pereevcringly he worked towards 
this end during the whole of his reign ; and if the result has not been 
so satisfactory as might be wished, it has not been owing either to want 
of means or of encouragement on the part of the king, but to the- 
system on which he proceeded, either from inclination, or "from the 
character of the agents he was forced to employ in carrying out Ins 
designs. 

The ruling idea of the Munich school of Architecture seems to have 
been to reproduce as nearly as possible in fac-simile every building 
that was great or admirable in any clime, or at any previous period of 
history, wholly irrespective either of its use or of the locality it was 
destined to occupy in the new capital \\ hatever the kingJiad admired 
abroad his architects were ordered to reproduce at home. The conse- 
quence is that Mnnicli is little more than an ill-arranged museum of 
dried specimens of foreign stales, frequently on a smaller scale, and 
generally in plaster, but reproducing with more or less fidelity build- 
ings of all ages and sUles. though In nine cases out often designed for 
other purposes, and carried out in different materials. 

Had the king, on the other hand, insisted that his arclritepts “hould 
copy nothing, but must produce buildings original in design and 
adapted to the climate of Germany and the usages of the nineteenth 
centnry, he had it in liis power to be the founder of a school of Art 
which ‘would have rendered his name illustrious in all future ages. 
Probably such n conception was as much 1-eyond the calibre of the 
rojal pttrWs mind «■* it might have exceeded the talent of his 
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artists to cxecuto it. Unfortunately tlio reproduction of the Ynt- 
t lie non or tho Pitti Palace enabled flittorers to suggest that bo bad 
equalled Pericles or tbo Medici, and it ivns not tbougbt necessary to 
hint that the printer who multiplies tlio work of n great poet need not 
necessarily he ns great ns the author of tho first conception, lo tlio 
architects it Mas Elysium ; — they had only, to luensnro and TCpeat : 
authority sanctioned nil blunders and relieved the artist from all 
responsibility. 

The experiment was bo novel, at least in Germany, that it was at 
first hailed with enthusiasm ; but afibr this has subsided, the mind recoils 
from tho total want of thought displayed in tho buildings at Munich, 
and common scn*o is revolted at their want of adaptation to the circum- 
stances in which they arc 'placed. The result may eventually prove 
fortunato for the development of the art of Architecture. Tho king 
has placed before his country men specimens of all schools and all 
styles; and tlie contemplation of these may arouse tluf German mind to 
emulate their beauties instead of servilely copying their details. But 
meanwhile the mind of tho student is puzzled by tbo variety of 
examples submit ted for bis admiration. Is it the M’nlhalla or the Aue 
Ki relic ho is to admire? — tho Konigs Ban or tlio IVittclbaeher l’alaco? 
To which end of the Ludwig Strnsso is he to look for lii.s model of nn 
arch? It may prove to he a useful school ; hut it is now only a 
chaos, and no master’s band exists to guido the student's inimltbiougli 
the toriuom mazes of the unintcllccVual labyrinth in which ho finds 
himself invul\cd. It is difficult to imagine in what direction tho tide 
mat ultimately turn. If tho German mind is capable of originality 
' in Ait, it ought to ho for good. They have copied everything, and 
exhausted themselies with imitations <ul nauseam. It remains to ho 
seen u bother they can now create anything worthy of admiration. 


Ecclesiastical. — Moaich. 

Ono of tho earlier chinches undei taken by tho late king was that 
of St. Ludwig, in tho street of tho same name. It was designed by 
Gartner, in the so-called Byzantine style. Externally the bjiilding 
is Hat, and lias little to recommend it, except some very tastefully 
executed 'ornaments in stucco. The two toweis that llank it are 
placed so' fai apart as scaiccly to group with the rest of tho design, 
and are in tlicmseU es as lean and as ungraceful conceptions as any that 
have been perpetiated during this century. Internally, the fiescocs 
which cover its walls ledeem its aicliitcetuial defects," and nio in fact 
the only excuse fur the cmplojment of a style so little tractable as this 
is. If a law were in existence, either artistic or statutory, that frescoes 
shall onlj be used in conjunction with this style, no one of couree u ouhl 
object to its employment. But it is Jiffic.lt to discover any reason 
svl.y a bunding in any other stylo s l,„„ld uot b 0 so designed as to admit 
of painted decorations being introduced, so as to .cover every foot of 
space - tbe floor to the roof ridge , and if it is so Z?dea ,bi 
llj zantmo ohmolios only should bo so decorated can only bo 'eomb 
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dercd ns oim of those self-imposed trammel* hi characteristic bf the ' 
1 modem uliOol of Ait. In fact, the art of forging fetter# to lie worn '' 
fur. display, ►ecius the great discoitny of the I’ciival; «uid, though a ' 
knowledge of the means by which this is done is necessary to under-, 
nhind the nils of other countries also, its trammels mo non hero so _< 
prominent anil m> mm < really adopted as in Mnnicli. . 

‘ /Jlio Ane’Kireh'V which was proceeding feimultmieouidy with the' 
Ludvig Jurcbc, is nnothar promincut example '"of the fame system. It * 
is iti the late attenuated Herman Gothic Mila, without aislcs-<ir.V rca ^ V 
or any sort externally? and, as* an architectural Judgn, \ery little to he 
admired; hut its pointed windows, like St. Xmlwigrt frescoes, an* . 
supposed to redeem its other defects. Jt need hardly lie added .that ' 
if the one is right the other most he Wrung! two diametrically opposed 
modes- of decorating and building, to Ik.* used in the Fame age for the 
'nuuo purposes, tan hardly both he 'equally good ; ajid in thek* two Z 
instances’ at all “event*, ncillnr can Ik? ‘(’•msidered'fcucetfsful hr an* 
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Far more 'successful tllau v ' either 'of these is the Basilica erected 
under the BuperiptendencB of Ziebland , which, a 3 a whole,. is perhaps 
one of the most e successful of modem inlitative churches. Its dimen- 
sions oi6 considerable, "being -J85 ft. ifi length, with a width of 
114 ft. ; w ith, thfc apse, narthes, Ac., covering nearly 10,000 ft. Ex- 
ternally the simplicity of the stvlo has prevented any offence against 
taste being committed, and. the portico is a simple arcaded porch, in 
good proportion with the rest, and suggestive of the interior. Inter- 
nally the arrangement is that, on a smaller scale, of the Basilicas of 
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tlie old St. PairiV, Or St. rotor’s nt Rome a jinvo 50 ft. wide, and 
two side .aisles, divided from ouch other hy sixty-four, monolithic 
columns of prey nimble, with white imrldo capitals^ each of a different 
tlesign, but M elegant, mnl all appropriately modelled to bear the 
impost or nnjrmjli. Tim timbering of tho open roof is perhaps too 
flight, and has a somowhrtt flimsy appearance. 

*, Except the pillars pud .their capitals,’ there is suncely nn nichifcc- 
tural moulding or "ornament ilmnighmit <tho interior. 'Tlvcry part 
is painted, and depends on. painting for its-oflbfVf and though the 
result’. is satisfactory aftal lie.uitiful,*it might easily.havo been better, 
^l’ho old basilica builders ^hnd aw .ckcWo for .omitting architectural 
"'details, They liorrowcd thoir pillars from older. edifices, and had not 
art^biiRiciciit ’to do anything beyond building -a * plain- nibble or 
brick wall" o\er thuSo 'pillars, and then trying to hide its poverty by 
gilding and paint, » Though the canons of .the Munich school of Ait 
‘ would not allow anything hnt senile 'copying, even* of defects, there 
can bo na doubt hut ,tlia\ an architectural nrepivolt fj om capital 
> to capital, bolder fctttUgcourw&,* and mouldings 'round tho windups, 
wonld'not only have improved .tho interior iinmoiisely, but Would havo 
. aided flic ofibet of tho -painted decorations, pnd given "value to tlio 
freseUes, which, for want of framing, Ioso consi<fcrahly oHho effect 
they might otherwise h.ivo -produced. ♦ As thcscjlhings? ho.wjjvcf, did 
'not. 6xi st in tho original, it. is not 'fair, to blamq the architect for • 
‘ ’not. introducing them in tlie copy. .Tho task proposed to him was to 
reproduce a basilica of tho fifth 'century, and" tho standard by which it - 
* must 'bo judged is how far, ih, tho i nineteenth century, ho has^repro-^ . 

diiccd tho arts of that period of decay mud degradation.. lie could easily * 
\ have improved oil his model,, but that was fbrbiddom - Such being the 
casOr it jvonhl be easy to point out other defects than those above 
noted; hut ou tho whole* there is probably no modem church move 
b itisfactdry, or which, from *tho simplicity of its arrangement, and tho 
'completeness ,und elog.mco of .its details, produces bo bolcmu and m> 
pleasing an efToct. • .... * - 

• * " .s Wauialla. * 

JS tho Walhalla ft chruch ?, If not, it would.be difficult to say whaf 
it is. At all events iliero seems to bo no other -class under which jt' 

- can well ho ranged. Externally it has no merit diiztr.thaf Of lioiu^Hn 
. ometaud literal copy of tho I’m the non ^ but situated on a hmd-hjS’on 
tho banks of tho Danube, sm rounded by tho tall^oofsbf German vil- 
ljigcs, and Village spires, without one single object to suggest- how' It 
came there, it is the most; singular* piece of incongruity -that Architect ' 
tuve ever perpetrated. Mhierva descending in Cheapsidc to 'sepai ato 
two quarrelling cabmen could hardly bo more out of •plrtQe.v Intytuallv 
too, the stmuge mixture of Gom.an, sago, \rftl, Giecian mvtk, nudtho 
clothing of German traditions and German savages with the exemkitn 
. voo'rj grace of G.ccian Art, r ,oduce..an cIToct so utter],- filin' 
iib to be painful. , . , ' * . J ia,6U 
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Wilding is. kept so low mid subordinate ns mtlfer to aid tho .colossal 
effect of tho Btatuo than to interfere with it. So far, therefore, ns 
tho Orcci.nl principio of design was thought indhpenwiblo for tho 
sculpture, tho application of tho Grecian Doric Order was not only 
legitimate but appropriate, mid has keen effected with more shill and 
originality in this instance’ tlmn is, to. he found in any other adaptation 
of it in Munich. 


SrcciAn.— Munich. 

The Glyptothck is ono of the earliest as it is one of tho best of 
Klenzo’s ^Munich, designs. As in tho Ituhmcs-linlle, there is a certain 
amount, of appropriateness in a Classical window less building Wing 
elected to contain ancient sculptures, or modem examples executed on 
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the sarno principles'; anil both externally and infernally this galley 
is singularly well arranged for the purpose 'lo which it was to he 
applied. Having been erected before any buildings existed in its 

. neighbourhood, the architect docinot 

-c^=r’'s— v, j. cem f Q ] iave foreseen that it would 
1 H appear low when brought into cora- 
( petition with taller edifices; aud this 

l " r==i, ’‘" defect is further increased by tlie size 
of the portico ; which, though elegant 
and well-desigued in itself, is too 
large for the structure to which it is 
attached. The Exhibition building, 
which forms the pendant to the 
Glyptothek on the opposite side of 
tlie square, as oids these defects by 
being placed on a lofty stylobate, and 
its portico approached by a hand-ome 
flight of steps. It thus gains con- 
siderably in dignity, though it is at 
the expense of its older and less pre- 
tentious neighbour. 

Internally the G Ivptothck is better 
arranged and better lighted than any 
other sculpture-gallery in Europe ;* 
and although the ornaments on tho 
roof may he open to tht? reproach of 
heaviness, the} weie the fruit of the 
fiist attempt to employ Grecian de- 
tails in this manner, and they aio 
always elegaut and appropriate; aud 
with a better treatment as' to colour 
and gilding, these defects might be 
made much less prominent. 

Tire rinacotlick, vv hich w as erected 
abont the same time by the same archi- 
tect, is in some respects superior to 
tbe Glyptothek. Both externally and 
rv._-.pi internally the design is that of a p ,c ' 

[) t ure -gall cry, and so clearly expre-s*^ 
fj that it is impossible to mistake it f° r 
anything else. The materials to°~ - 
brick witli stone dressings— art* left 
tell their own tale, and add to the air 
of trutlifulne«s which pervades the 
tvholo Imilding. Hie "oist feature of the design is the glared arcade 
extendin'- the whole length of ‘he front on the principal storey. It 
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qnito Inw tliat thorn arc* similar arcades in (lip Valic.ui, which it has 
Ikm'ii found 11000"'* try sulr-equontly In gl.i/o in order to pintcct their 
frvRclM-s from the «1 mospheric influences: hut it is n singular instance 
or the Cliinw hnhit of niiml of ^Munich architects that they should 
build a glared mcado in imitation of tlioso at Home which have Wen 
so perverted ftom their original puq*osc. Ono-fourth or one-sixth 
of tho n inflow-space would liave lH*en more than sufficient for tins 
corridor, and architectuially tho back of tho building is far more satis- 
factory thm tho front, though there are two stories of common place 
windows under the Order that n'pi events this pretentious arcade in tho 
frout. They, however, nro useful, ntid consequently’ easily excused ; 
wildcat tho corridor is so hot in summer, and so cold in winter, that it 
cannot bo used as an approach to tho galleries ; and at nil seasons so 
exposed to atmospheric changes that it is impossible to preserve tho 
frescoes with which its walls nro adorned. In other rosjiccts tho 



arrangement of the gallery is tho most perfect yet devised for its 
purposes. Nothing can bo finer than the range of great galleries down 
tho centro for largo pictures, of smaller cabinets on one side, and (if 
properly designed) of a conidor of approach on the other. It would 
nevertheless liave been better if the entrance had beon in the centre 
of the principal front, and tho staircase projected out behind ; hut tho 
object evidently was to use tho corridor, though that advantage has 
been lost in consequence of the way in which tho design was carried out. 

Behind this gall eTy a new one has recently been erected, which 
certainly is original, inasmuch as it is unlike any building that ever 
was erected before, and, it is to be hoped, ever will be erected here- 
after ; but it loses the advantage of even this merit by pretending to bo 
in tbo Byzantine style, though adorned externally with frescoes, the sub- 
jects and design of which most unmistakably belong to tho present hour. 
But, in addition to these defects, the building is unpleasing in form. 
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The Royal Falaco at Munich is by no means so successful an attempt 
as these last-named buildings- Tlic facade towards thoTJieater Plat/, is 
only a bad copy, on a reduced scale, of the Palazzo I’ilti at Tlorcuco; 
and as if it were not degradation enough to see its bold rustication 
repeated in bad stucco, tho effect is further deteriorated by an increase 
in the relative size and frequency of tho apertures, and the introduc- 
tion of a very lean range of pilasters in tho upper stories, and a conse- 
quent diminution of the projections as a compromise between the rusti- 
cations and the Order. Tlic garden front has less pretension, and is 
consequently less open to criticism ; hut at best it is scarcely superior 
to a Stuccoed terrace in tho Regent’s Park, and executed iu the samo 
material, the only striking difference being that the loggia in the centro 
is painted in fresco internally, hut, ns there is no colour clsou here, it 
has more the effect of a spot than a part of one great design. 



226 I’srL or Uio F»s«de of tbe Public Library, Munich. 

Till veiy recently the Ludwig Strasse was the pride of Munich. 
Gartner’s great buildings, the Library, the University, the Rliml 
School, Klenzo's War Office, and the Palace of the Prince of Licht- 
enstein, were thought to be the He plus ultia of Aichitecturo. It is now 
admitted that, notwithstanding a certain elegance of detail, there is n 
painful monotony in the endless repetition of similar small Openings 
in Gartner’s building*,, and a flatness of surface not redeemed hr n 
machicolated cornice, for it is so small as to be absurd if intended to 
represent a defensive expedient, and not sufficient to afford shadow to 
such monotonous facades. Nor is the doll monotony of the street much 
relieved by tbo introduction of a Homan tnumplial arcliuay at one end, 
far too small to close such a a ista, or a shadow less repetition of the 
Loggia dci Lanzi at the other. * 

The good people of Munich thenweltes seem aware of the mistake 
that lias been made in the design of tho Ludwig Strafe, inasmuch as 
they have commenced a new street, on nearly the same scale, at right 
angles to this, and extending from the Palace* to the river. Instead, 
however, of tho grand simplicity of its risal, tho Maximilian Strata, 
is of the gayest type of modem Gothic, if tho term Gothic can 1« 
«.-♦ to IS to nml.ino St, itir* Middle 
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openings, wooden mullions, nml contorted moulding, with an occa- 
sional trefoil «r qu.itrcfoil of the Wittolbacher Tnlaeo pattern. Mhnt 
the c fleet will lw when finished, it ii not easy to guess. As far ns can 
ho now judged, it is the flimsiest mul most unsatisfactory attempt that 
has yet l»een mail© to reproduce the stylo of n bygono ago. Tho 
Hail way Station, on tho other hand, nnv l>o considered as a successful 
ntteni]it to adapt the brick nrchitecturo of tnedin-val Italy to modern 
uses. The general design is very pleasing, mid tho details elegant ; 
and if it were not that tho stylo is assumed to prohibit cornices and 
coping*, tho whole might l*> pronounced a success; but it wants eye- 
brows, and there is a weakness arising From want of shadow which 
reduces it to ft very low gmdo in the scale of architectural effects. 

On tho whole, the survey of tho Revival of Architecture, as seen at 
Munich, from tho accession of Ludwig I. to the present day, is by no 
means encouraging. Immense sums have l>ccn lavished, with the very 
}>ost and highest motives— men of undoubted talent have been em- 
ployed, not only ns architects, but ns sculptors and painters, to assist 
in completing what tho architect designed; but with all this, not ono 
perfectly satisfactory building has been produced, nml tho general 
result may bo considered as an acknowledged failure, inasmuch ns 
tho principles on which the school of Ludwig was Imed are already 
ignored by that of Maximilian. It is not clear whether it is the fault 
of tho artists or their employers, hut both aro hampered nml weighed 
down by tho false idea that mcro memory can ever supply tho place 
of thought in the creation or production of works of Art. 


Hi RUN. 


Although tho city of llcrlin has not been remodelled to anything 
like tho same extent as Munich, and the ni chitectural movement thcro 
has not been heralded to tho woild with tho same amount of self- 
laudation which tho inhabitants of the southern capital have indulged 
in, still tho northern people scum on tho whole to have been fully as 
successful, if not more so, in the nichitccts that have been employed on 
their gicat buildings. The i o\ iv.il nlso seems to be more real, and 
to have descended deeper, inasmuch as many of the modem houses in 
Berlin aro models of elegance and good tnsto, while the private archi- 
tecture of Munich is commonplace to a degree astonishing in a city of 
such pretensions. 


Tho Prussians, however, arc not a climch-lmilding race; and they 
aro very far from being successful in tho few attempts they have made. 
One of tho most prominent examples in Berlin is tho Werder Kiiche 
near tho Palace,' a brick building in the so-called Gothic style, but both 
internally and externally ns little to bo admired as any structure of its 
class and age. It must, however, ho mentioned that Scliinkel who 
* deigned it, was essentially a Classical architect, and understood or 
admired tho Gothic style about as much as our Sir Christopher Wren 
Ilia own original design for tins clmrch was Cla^ic, nnd a ftr more 
beautiful and appropriate composition Rian the ono which the then 
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nascent sentimentalism of the Romantic school fen ccd upon him. This 
is the more to bo regiettod for lus sake, as liis greatest executed 
design in his favourite style i3 tlio Eicliolai Church at Potsdam, and, 
whether fiom his fault, or that of thoso who cmploj'od him, cannot be 
considered successful as an architectural composition 

Externally the chinch consists of a neaily cubical block 120 ft. 
square in plan, by 87 in height, with a Corinthian portico attached to 
one side, far too small for its position, and with a gteat dome placed 
on the top, as much too large for the ©thei proportions of the church. 
Internally the proportions are even worse, for it is practical if a room 
105 ft sqnare, and 162 m height I — a blunder which all the elegances 
of detail, which Schinkol knew so well how to employ, can neither 
render tolerable nor even palliate in any degieo. The tiuth seems to 
bo that tbo Germans have had very little experience in church-building 
of late years, and have no settled canons to guide them, v\ hile it requires 
a man of no small genius or experience to foic'ce what the exact c fleet 
of his building will be when executed, though on the drawing-board it .. 
may Bccm to fulfil nil the conditions of the problem.' 

1 ir the gooJ people m Berlin Miry out the «le-yn n hn h is understood to hue keen 
the leb'iildin-* of thin mtheJml according to a>crj>ted for that purpose, (he mult will he 
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Although Merlin cannot Imast of any church po Ixmutifnl an 
Zicbland’tt htsilicn, 
or to complete a 
forgery as the WaV* 
lialla, her Jluwium 
is n more pot feet nnd 
jnoro splendid build- 
ing than any of tho 
cognate examples nt 

Munich. Tlio por- 
tico consists of eigh- 
teen Ionic columns 
1 tel ween two nutne. 
extending in width to 
27o ft., and in height, 
from tho ground to 
tho top of tho cor- 
nice, it measures 04 
ft. It has also tho 
very unusual advan- 
tage of having no 
windows in itsehade, 

Imt an open recess- 
ed btaireapo in tho 
centre, sufficient to 
give meaning to tho 
whole ; ami , no w that 
the internal an all is 
painted with frescoes 
— though these in 
themselves are liy 
no means commend- 
able — it lias more 
meaning anil fewer 
solecisms than any 
other portico of the 
same extent which 
lias been erected in i 
modem Europe. The J 
great defect is, per- | 

Imps, that it is not fi 
high enough for its 
situation. Tho space 
before it is largo, and m Jlan 
some of the buildings 
• around it are high, while the square block Avhich conceals the dome in 
the centre is not sufficiently important to give the requisite height and 

something rery drcidful indeed. It ha all desired ullha stran-en^ s„»i 
.the bait, of p.cpoitwo of th* church, hat det^wh, ciT* W ° f 
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dignity to tho hniMing. It is also another proof of the extreme diffi- 
culty id adapting purely Classical Architecture to modem purpose*, 
tint moat of tho bounty and nil the litne*s of tills beautiful portico 
disappear except when teen directly in front. The moment you view 
it in connection with tho flanks, you perceive that it is only n mask to 
n very commonplaco building, with three stories of rather mean win- 
dows inserted in a stuccoed wall 1 

It is difficult to understand why Schinkcl did not light his upper 
storey, containing the picture galleries, From tho roof. All modern 
experience goes to prove that tho pictures would Lave gained by this 
nrran^mont, and by it the exterior of the building would certainly 
huvo been brought much more in harmony with its portico. 



View of Ui« N'ew MtiKam, Berlin. From Schmid’* o» n ilew^n. 


Internally the square form of the building admitted of very little 
opportunity for architectural display; and the mode in which the 
picture gallery is crowded with screens takes it wholly out of the 
category of architectural designs, but tho whole is in good taste, and 
tho central hall with its dome is a very noble and well proportioned 
apartment, in perfect lunnouy with tho portico, though, liko it, 
overpowering the more utilitarian part of the building. 

Immediately in rear of this Museum another has been recently 
erected by Stuler, whicli, though making little or no pretensions to 
architectural display outside, is a far more satisfactory design as a 
\%hole than its more ambitious predecessor. In no part is there any 
attempt to make it appear anything but what it ically is — a three-storied 
building, containing galleries for the accommodation of works of art ; 
but tho whole is carried out with so much judgment, aud the details 
are so elegant, that, with infinitely more com enience and probably 
less than half the relative cost, it is as pleasing to look upon ns 
Schinkel’a great creation. Its principal merit, however, consists ju 
its internal arrangement. The great staircase — when its frescoes 
and decorations are completed, will probably be unmatched by 
any eimilar apartment in any building or palaco in Europe, either for 
dimensions or design. It leads to a series of apartments on each* 
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of tho three floors, designed with reference to tho collection it was 
destined, to contain, and tlio ficscocs which ndom each room are 
equally in accordance with its object. In fact, no modem palace, 
much less any modem museum, displays tho samo amount of thought, 
or tho 6atno liappy harmony of nrtistio design with utilitarian .pur- 
pose, ns this building docs. Without tho introduction of n Mnglo 
detail that is not pleasing to contemplate, or which docs not add to tho 
beauty of tho whole, over}' part is decorated to tho utmost extent con- 
bistent with tho purposes of tho Museum, and •every ornament is 
appropriate to tho place where it is found. 

Next to tho new Museum, Schinkcl's best design in Berlin is tlio 
Theatre in the Gens-d’armes l’laco (Woodcut No. 215), which will ho 
noticed further in tho chapter on Theatres. 

Sol link cl can hardly ho baid to have been equally successful in tlio 
fopido ho added to tlio old contorted dcbign of tho public libraiy 
under tho Iiindcn. It is simple and well proportioned, and its details 
elegant and appropriate ; but tho effect is monotonous and cold, and 
tlio littlo attic windows under tlio comico lead ono to suspect a sham 
which docs not exist; but its worst defect is, that its extremo seventy 
is neither in accordance with its purposes, nor in harmony with the 
older building to which, in spito of the repudiation of its stylo, it is 
unfortunately attached. 

Tho Guaid-house on tho opposite side of the street has been much 
and deservedly admired. It is an olegant, and, ns far as tlio Classical 
style would admit, an appropriate building for its purpose — much moro 
ho than that erected by tho same architect for tlio same ptirposo at 
Dresden. Thcro is a massive simplicity about tlio Berlin oxamplo 
which speaks of resistance and security; at Dresden, the building, 
though pleasing both in propoitions and detail, might be a casino, a 
villa, or anything. It bears no maik of its destination on its face. 

In all these, as in almost all his wotks, Schinkel adhered literally 
to tho Revived Classical or Gothic styles ns bo understood them; tho 
only important dtcasion on which be departed from thoso principles 
and attempted originality being in the design for tho Bauschnle, or 


Building Academy, situated near tlio Palace at Berlin. Tlio design of 
this edifice is extremely simple. It is exactly square in plan, mea- 
suring 150 ft. each way, and is 70 ft. in height throughout. The lower 
storey is devoted to shops ; the two next to tho purposes of the insti- 
tution ; and above this is an attio in the roof, which latter is not, 
however, seen externally, as it slopes backwards to a courtyard in tho 
centre. The ornamentation depends wholly on tho construction, con- 
sisting only of piers between tho windows, string-cornices marking 
tlio floors, a slight cornice, and tho dressings of tho windows and doors. 
All of these are elegant, and so far nothing can he more truthful or 
appiopmtc, the whole being of brick, which is visible everywhere. 
Notwithstanding all this, tho Bauschule cannot ho considered as 
entirely successful i u consequence. of its architect not taking suffi- 
ciently into consideration the natmoofthc material he was about to 
cuip oy iu. deciding on its general characteristics. Its simple outline 
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Mould lmo Iieen admirably suited to a 2*lonsntmc or Jloinan palace 
built of largo Mock* of stone, of to a granite edifice ntiywb'n*; lmt 
it wm a mistake to adopt to wvcfo an outline in an edifice to 1« 
const meted of Midi t-mill materials as brick *. JIud Scliiukel brought 
forward the angles of bis building nml made them more solid in 
appearance, bo would has o improved it to a great extent. This would 
have been easy, n*- much lets window sj> icc is required nt tlio angles, 
where the rooms can bo lighted from both sides, while the accentuation 



of what is now the weakest place would have given the building that 
monumental character which elsewhere is obtained from massiveness of 
material. This would also have given vertically that light and shade 
which it is almost impossible to obtain from horizontal projections un- 
less stone or wood is employed. Though very nearly successful, this 
design fails in being quite so, because, though its details are per- 
fectly appropriate* to the material^ in which it js erected, its outline 
and general character are at > nriance v ith these, and belong to another 
class; bad both been m accordance, it would have been Schinhels 
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test performance, ami one of tho most satisfactory structures in Berlin. 
'iVen as it is, it marks an epoch in the art, when a man in Sclimlcd's 
losition dareil to erect anything so originnl and bo fico from Classical 
>r Gothic feeling as this design certainly is. 

Though tlic-e buildings nro not, it must Lo confessed, faultless, they 
tavo all a certain quality of grandeur and purpose about them which 
eiulers them pleasing and worthy of attention; but whether it arises 
10m individual capiicoor adccadcnco of taste, soiao of tlio moio recent 
erections of Berlin arc far from being to satisfactory. Tlio privato rcsi- 
lenco of tho late King, under tlio Linden, now occupied by the Crown 
Prince and our Princess Boyal, is, though of great pretence, still a 
very poor design. A low basement, incant only for offices, snppoits a 
portico of four Corinthian columns, covering two stories of windows, 
ami these aro repeated as pilasters all round the -building. Over this 
is a very tall attic, overloaded with ornament, which is far from being 
in good taste.’ Tlio whole looks raoro like an English country-houso 
of the oaily Georgian era than anything that ought to bo creeled in 
Berlin at tlio present day. 

Tho now Exchange, too, is very much of tho samo character. A 
commonplace basement, rusticated on one side, and with arrange of 
dimiiiutivo Doric columns on tho other, supports a considerable) number 
of Corinthian pillars on two faces, sumo detached, some stuck to tho 
walls, somo flattened into pilasters. There aro two stories of windows 
under these pillars, and tin attic above. The whole will be ono of tho 
most expensive and elaborately ornamented buildings in tho city, but 
tho amount of thought displayed is ycry small indeed, aud its design 
very commonplace and questionable. 

If the Berlin mclutccts, after so fair a start, aro to sink to such 
mediocrity, it w ill be very Bad indeed. But tho state of private Archi- 
tecture gives great encouragement to tho idea that better thihgs may 
bo looked for. In no city of Europe lias the elegance of Classical 
Art been bo successfully applied to domestic edifices. In the nciv 
quarters of the city and tho eulnnbs, especially about the Thiergarten 
and tho Anhalt Gate, thcro are some specimens which it is really a 


ploasuic to look upon. Seldom do we find pillars or pilasters running 
through two stories, and btill nioro raiely do wo find a cornice any- 
where hut at the top of a building, which, of course, is tho outy place 
where it ought to ho. Tho stringcourses are kept suboidinate, but 
always mark the floors ; and each storey is a complete design in itself. 
"When ornament is applied, it is to the window-dressings or constructive 
features, and generally elegant and in good taste, so that the result of 
the whole is more satisfactory than any to bo found elsewlieie, not 
even excepting Paris. All that is wanted is a little moie pei severance 
in the Bame course, that certain details may be rooic thoroughly 
naturalized, and tho whole style settle into that completeness which 
would prevent tho probability of future abci ration. 

Whether tins will he the case, or not is rather ' problematical 
Already we find early French Benaissnnce ornaments and high roofs 
peeping through occasionally, and fashion, it is to be fedreil 4 ll as it 
generally does, pro. o too strong for common sonso to he aide to resi.t 



It will l>e very sad indeed should this prove to he the case, for Monu- 
mental Architecture, to be satisfactory, must he in accordance with, 
and based upon. Domestic Art, if it is to be true and to speak to onr 
feelings. Certainly there is no cit+in modem Europe where the archi- 
tects have shown such aptitude in combining all that is elegant in the 
Classical styles with the wants and requirements of modem habit*; 
and if they now forsake the tree path, it is difficult to say where we 
are to look for any indications of hope or promise for the future. 
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The best class of the now bouses at Berlin aro of the typo repre- 
sented in Woodcut No. 231, where tlio windows are loft to tell their own 
story, with only a slight rustication at tlio baso of the building, a comico 
at the top ; to these aro added an occasional verandah or balcony, but 
which is neither a part of tlio construction, nor interferes in any way 
with tho main lines of the design. With these simple elements numerous 
very elegant and imposing mansions liavo been erected of lato years — 
some much richer than this example, some few plainor ; but all exhibiting 
tbo same strict adherence to truth, and tho samo absence of affectation. 

Occasionally, as in the houso of Count Pom-talcs just completed, 
there is, perhaps, too evident an attempt to reproduce Grecian details 
m moro severity than is quite compatible with modern Domestic Archi- 
tecture; hut when tho whole is so elegant as this example, and when 
no really essential part of tho design is sacrificed to, produce this effect. 
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tho introduction of t!ic«o Classic details is pardonable. In the museum 
and studio which Klenzo built for Cotint 1,‘ncyziiiski, tho principles of 
Greek Art nro carried far licyoiid wlntnro found in this pilaec, — to 
such nn extent, indeed, is Grecian feeling carried there, ns to amount 
to affectation ; but this ia a rare circumstance at fieri ttu 

Another gradation of this stylo is illustrated in Woodcut No. 233, 
which, though situated at Dantzig, is by n llerlin architect ; and though 
oniauicntcd with Classical details, approaches more nearly to .Med hex al 
feeling. This tendency is, in fact, the rock on which the stylo will 
probably be shipwrecked. Already the Romantic School in Germany 
is obtaining immenso influence; and although all the attempts they 
have hitheito made in Gothic Architecture have proved utter failures, 
still tho architects aro working hard, and, with the examples, of what 
lias been done in Franco and lingland before their c\ cs, may easily 
pioduco as good forgeries as we have done — if th*y i cisfi tt. Let ns 
hope they may bo saved Ibis last and lowest stngo of architectural 
debasement. • 

Dresden. 

Only two buildings of any importance have been erected at Dresden 
of late years, besides Schinkcl’s Guaul-houso mentioned above. Tho ' 
first of these is the now thcatio; tho other the new pictnie gallery; 

. both by Semper. • 

Tho arrangement of the picture gallery Is copied from that of tho 
l’inacothek at -Munich, with only such changes ns the necessities of tire 
situation rendered necessary. Tho front towards the Zwimer has 
much the same galleiied arrangement; but the openings aro smaller, 
the piers more solid, and anything more in accordance with common 
sense nould havo been strangely out of place in a facade forming as 
this does the fourth side of the Zwimer Court. On the front towards 
the river a third tieT of gallon e» bas been erected, lighted from the roof, 
which gives — externally — a considerable degree of dignity and solidity 
to the principal storey, and the centre is an elegant and an appropriate 
piece of design, though a little wanting in tho dignity its situation 
seems to demand. 

Little or notliing has been dono in Dresden in Private or Domestic 
Architecture that is at all worthy of admiration- The new buildings 
are as commonplace as the old, any imposing effect they may possess 
arising from their dimensions alone ; while occasional copies of Vene- 
tian palaces, and attempts in the style winch modern German architects 
call Gothic, betray an unsettled state of public opinion in this matter, 
and a want of purpose which can only lead to confusion and to had 
taste. 

Yievxa. 

The modern buildings of Vienna do not show that its inhabitants 
have profited by tho movement taking place in other parts of Germany, 
or care more for the display of architectural design than their fore- 
fathers did at any period sinco the beginning of the sixteenth eertniy. 

It is true thaWn a fit of enthusiasm arising from the acquisition 
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of the statue of Theseus by Canovn, they, too, determined on having a 
Walhalla in which to enshrine their purchase, and forthwith commenced 
the erection of a copy of tho so-called Tcmplo of Theseus at Athens. 
Had they paused to investigate tho matter a little, it would probably 
havo been found that tho temple they were copying was really dedi- 
cated to Mars, and that the shrine of tlioir new god was of a diffetent 
shape and stylo altogether. But tho Viennese aro not antiquarians, so 
this did not matter. Had they heen architects, they would havo known 
that to bo scon to advantage tho Grecian Doric Order must be placed on 
a height where it can bo looked up to, and tho Giccians in consequence 
always choso elevated sites for their temples. There mo no hills in 
Vienna suited for this purpose; but tbero are some grand old bastions 
which would have formed tho noblest terraces for such a building, had 
tho idea suggested itself to them. Tho next best place was tlio west of 
tho glacis, where it could have heen approached, though in a far le«s 
degree, on an ascending plane ; but even this advantage was neglected, 
and they finally determined on erecting it at the toUom of the ditch l 

When the Edinburgh pcoplo placed their Doric institution at tho 
foot of tho mound, it was as great a mistako as they well could mako; 
but a Doric peiistylar tcmplo at tho bottom of the ditch of a fortiess 
surpasses everything that has yet been dono in tho way of architec- 
tural bathos. 

We may hope there lias been an impiovemcnt in taste and judg- 
ment since then, as they aro now' 
erecting on the glacis a Gothic 
church, which will really bo a 
very beautiful building. As 
will bo seen fiom the plan, it 
is practically a copy of Co- 
logne Cathedral on a reduced 
scale, being 295 ft. in length 
externally, with a nave 94 ft. 
wide internally ; and inside the 
transept it is .1(50 ft. from wall 
to wall; so it is really a fiibt- 
class church, so far as dimen- 
sions go. Its details are all 
designed with elegance, and 
executed -with, care ; ko that, 
when completed, it will pro- 
bably bo the best modem le- 
production of the stylo of Co- 
logno Cathedral. The poetry 
and abandon of the older ex- 
amples will bo warning; but 

after the completion of one or ^ moot the Your Kirche in tic glads at Vienna, 
two Mich buildings we shall bo &*•>« 10u len 10 1 

r stra ” Ee style "' Wd ‘ a— 

3 Q 1110 Jlablt of assuming were Gothic ! 
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A Rtill larger church 1ms recently been erected ns tho Cat bed ml of 
Linz. It is 400 ft. long internally, and the transept is 188 ft from 
wall, to mill internally. It has only one western tower instead 
of two, nnA is neither so rich in ornament nor so complete in its 
details ns the Viennese example. Both, however, arc very grand 
churches, and probably indicate that the future style of ecclesiastical 
edifices in Austria will— as with us— bo in the stylo of the Middle 
Ages. If this should lie tho case, of course wo can look for nothing 
from that country but reproductions of bygone designs. In a country 
so intensely Catholic as.Amtria, this will at least l*c appropriate, and 
tlic adoption of this system there need bo lamented only in an artistic 
point of view; if wo may judge from tho very littio they* have done 
in past ages, this cannot bo a subject of deep regret to the architec- 
tural world. 

The most striking, as well ns tbo moat extensive, new building in 
or about Vicuna, is tho new Imperial Arsenal ; and this i» all the more 
creditable, inasmuch us this class of design is generally handed oicr 
to tlio engineer, nrul ho is left to provide as best ho can for tho 
utilitarian exigencies of tiro case, with little, if any, referenco to tho 
artistic effect. In this instance, though tho wliolo is of brick, with 
only tlio slightest possible admixture of stone dressings in the more 
ornamental parts, tho different blocks l>a\o been so arranged that their 
purpose is easily understood, and in order tlurt they may group pleas- 
ingly’ with those around it 

It is an immense square of building, measuring about 650 ft. in 
front liy nearly 2000 ft. in depth. At each angle L> a great easenwted 
barrack. Between these tho longer bides are occupied by blocks of 
storehouses. Opposite tho entrance is tho chapel, and in tho centre are 
the cannon-foundry and small-arms workshops. 

Besides these, frontin'* tho entrance, is the armoury, — by far tho 
most ornate portion of tiro group, and a very* pleasing specimen of the 
stylo of brick architecture adopted by the Italians in tho Middle Ages. 

It may bo objected that the style is too ornate, the parts too small and 
florid for the purpose to which they are hero applied; and it is true 
that a more severe and massive style would ka\e been moro appio- 
priate to tho purpose ; — but as it is in a courtyard, and not seen from 
the outside, this objection is hardly tenable, the effect of the whole 
being so pleasing that we must overlook such slight failings in this in- 
artistic country. 

At?*esth a Jews’ synagogue has just been completed in the same 
style, and .by tho same architect, — L. Forster; uhich is the most 
striking building in that city. There is an affectation of Orientalism, 
in the balloon-like cupolas — certainly not Oriental — which crown tho 
towers and angles, and, being gilt, detract considerably fiom tho 
otherwise sober appearance of the structure. Notwithstanding this, 
nothing can well be wore elegant than tho mode in which the various 
bands of diffeient coloured bricks are disposed, and the way in which 
they bind the various parts of tho design together. Tho stone -work 
of the windows is also more than usually well designed, and in 
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perfect harmony with the details of the brick edifico to which they 
belong. Greatness and grandeur nro of course unattainable in this 
style and with this material, but the mode in which it is used nt tlio 
Munich and other railway stations in Germany, with the taste dis- 
played in this Synagogue, and in the Arsenal at Vienna, shows that a 
very considerable amount of elegance can bo attained by the use of 
different coloured bucks with a slight admixture of stone and of terra- 
cotta ornaments, and there is no reason why theso materials should 
not bo employed with the rrfost modem as well as with the Mediaeval 
styles. 

Although there are, besides this, some very large and important 
buildings in Pcsth, and some very picturesquely situated ones in 
Buda, thcio are none which can pretend to any architectural beauty. 
They aro all accoiding to tho usual recipe, — pilasters and plaster, 
■adorned with white or jellow wash, relieved by green Venetian blinds. 
At Vienna another clement is introduced, very destructive of archi- 
tectural effect, in the double windows which it is found necessary 
to employ everywhere. The outer ones in consequence being flush 
with the null, there is no apparcut depth of reveal to the windows. 
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and the whole is as flat and unmeaning as it well can he. tYhen wo 
add to this that all the nails are stuccoed and all the more delicate 
mouldings clinked by repeated coats of whitewash. *jt 3s easy to under- 
stand how vain it would he to look for any very pleasing examples of 
Architectural Art among the modem houses of Vienna or its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The great monastic establishments which still exist in various parts 
of the Austrian dominions would have afforded numberless opportuni- 
ties for architectural display among a more artistic people ; but none 
of them are remarkable for any evidence of taste in this direction. 
One of the oldest and most celebrated is KJosteraeubcrg, near Vienna. 
In the year 1730, the Emperor Charles VJ. commenced the present 
buildings on a scale of such magnificence that they are still incomplete; 
but the parts that have been finished show so little real artistic feeling, 
that this is hardly a subject of regret. 

The most splendid of these establishments is, perhaps, the great 
Coment of Molt. It standi on a rock orethanging the Danube, in a 
situation bo grand and so picturesque that it is difficult to understand 
an architect not being inspired by it to do something beautiful. Not- 
withstanding this, it would not bo easy to point out any building in 
Europe of the same pretensions wldch possesses so little poetry of 
design ns this. Its flanks externally are not unlike 
those of the Escurial — plain, barrack-like buildings of 
great extent, pieiccd with numberless windows, but 
without any ornament. The 
church occupies the same 
relative position as that of 
the Escurial, with a dome in 
the centre and two west- 
ern towers ; and these are 
crowned by the rontorted 
bulbous spires so prevalent 
throughout the Austrian do- 
minions. 

Several of the smaller 
establishments, perched on 
rocks, or nest 1 1 ng m s eel ml ed 
valley 8, are picturesque or 
pleasing, in spitoof the style 
ui which the> aio built But 
not one, so far as is known, 
is worthy of admiration as 
Z-fc Oemun Spire »1 IWire. an object of Aft. * 2TT Oemun Spire 

What we really mKs most 

in renewing the Architectural history of Germany are the village 
churches aud the country R t‘ ats the noblemen or squires, which form 
the bulk aud the charm of the Architectural objects of this country* 
Even in the Middle Ages the sillagc churches of Germany were little 
more than plain balls, without aisles or clerestory,— poljgonal at one 
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end, with a few tall, misshapen windows at tlie side, and a rude wooden 
roof over all. The single spire, which was intended to be their ext emal 
ornament, was generally placed on a square tower without buttresses 
or break, and the transition between tho two parts was seldom even 
bio ken by battlements or pinnacles. After the llefounation, as may 
bo easily understood, it was worse. The body of the church was little 
better than a bam ; the tower was, if possible, even plainer ; and its 
spire, always in Austria and generally elsewhere, of the curious bulbous 
character whieli is even now so common ; 1 tlicir only merit being that 
no two spires are like one another; but though the strange unmeaning 
vagaries in which the architects have indulged may be creditable to 
their ingenuity, they are by no means so to their taste. 

Tho country seats arc even more objectionable. "With the fewest 
possiblo exceptions, the feudal castles are deserted and in mins, and 
there is nothing to replace them. A man may travel from the Baltic to 
tho Adriatic without seeing a single gentleman’s seat or* country house 
worthy of the name. If a nobleman has a mansion where ^10 can leside 
on his lands, it is only like a large public building at tho end of a 
village, with an avenue of well-clipped limes leading from tho front 
door to the public road, and perhaps an acre or two of ground laid out 
ns a formal flower-garden. The most beautiful sites in tlio loveliest 
scenery aro utterly neglected. Tiro conviction is everywhere forced 
upon us that the Germans as apeoplo ha\*e none of that leal apprecia- 
tion of tho beauties of naturo which in this country goes so far to 
redeem our want of knowledge or of tine feeling for xlrt in general. 
The country has no charms for them, and it is very questionable 
whether Art can bo true or deep felt without a love of Naturo. At all 
events, in so far at least as Architecture is concerned, it seems in Ger- 
many to bo an exotic forced into a transitory bloom in the hot-beds of 
tho cities, but having no real existence beyond their walls — a matter 
of education or of fashion, but not a necessity, or a thing in which 
tho people really take a deep or heartfelt interest. • 

Beuxe. 

Although Switzerland is not in reality a part of Germany, it seems 
• hardly worth while to devoto a separate chapter to a country which, 
during tho threo hundred years over which this history extends, has 
only erected one building of sufficient importance to bo mentioned. 
Being principally Protestant and generally poor, it is hardly to bo 
expected that any new or important churches would be found ; and the 
cities aro, ns a general rule, hardly important enough to indulge in 
any great display in their municipal buildings. 

Recently, however, they have erected a^Iedcral Palaco at Berne, 
which is perhaps the host modem specimen of the Florentine style that 
Ins yet been attempted. The centra especially is bold and well de- 
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signed ; and with its deep balcony, ami the range of open arches under 
the bold coniice, it has a dignity worthy of the style, and very superior 
to anything of the same class at ilnnich or elsewhere. , The wings me 
hardly equal to the dignity of the centre. So bold a cornice suggests 
and requires something more important than ft plain tiled roof; and tho 
centre,— at least over the great lull at the end, nought to have had as 
hold a parapet as the central division of the front. These, however, are 
minor defects ; and, taken as a whole, it is one of the most successful, 
as it is, for its situation and purposes, one of tho most appropriate 
buildings of*he present day, and forms a singular and instructive 
contrast with the Parliament Houses which a e were erecting simul- 
taneously and for the same identical puiposes. 

Putting on one side, for the present, the question whether tho Swiss 
building is not too literal a transcript of tho Florentine style, a com- 
parison of the two buildings fairly raises the qnestion which of the^e 
two styles — assuming a e must adopt one of them— would bo most suit- 
able for the situation at Westminster. 

Takingjfhc outline of Barry’s nver facade (Woodcut Xo. 209) as a 
basis for comparison, let us suppose a block like tho centre of the 
Bernese Federal I’alaee placed at cither end, where the Speaker’s and 
Black Pod's houses now stand, between these a central block, inoro 
ornate, hut of the same height as the wing*, and occupying the same 
extent of ground ns the centre division of the Parliament Houses; 
and then these joined by curtains four stories in height, like that at 
Berne, but more ornamental in character, which their nig recessed 
would render quite admissible. \Mnck would hare been the nobler 
building, or the best suited to our purposes ? 
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Tlio first anwpT that occurs is, tint, though mj much larger in hulk, 
owing to the increased height, tin’ I*lorenlijm building would have 
Leon very much cheaper — {iruL.il ily to tlio extent of one-half, in the 
arcliilectuml parts at least. 

Tlio next reply would lie tint it is more suited to our climate, 
Laving jio tlccp undercuttings to Iw choked up with soot, and no 
delicate mouldings to ho eaten away hy damp and frost. 

Thu Herocsc stylo would have combined perfectly with towcfH of 
any height, or domes of any extent. 

It would havo produced a far moro massivo and a manlier building, 
and therefore more appropriate to its purposes, than on© carried out 
in tlio elaborately elegant lint far too delicate stylo employed in the 
■ Westminster design. 

Internally it would havo demanded painting and sculpture, not of 
tlio Jlediccval typo, hut of tlio highest cla^s tho art of the day could 
furnish ; whilo tlio furniture and decorations must alt lmyo been of the 
most modem and most elegant patterns. 

In addition to tlieso advantages, tho Hall and tho Abbey would liavo 
been left in tlio repo^o «f truth and Ijeauty, not, os they now are, in 
competition with a modem rival imitating their ornamentation, but 
far surpassing them in richness of display. 

A fow years hence, few probibly will dNpiitotlmt a simpler, a moro 
massive, and moro modem stylo would base been fur letter suited for 
our Parliament Houses than tho ono adopted, Whether it ought to Ikj 
tho ono tho Swhs havo employed is a question not so easily answered. 
It seems however clear that they are nearer tho truth than oursclvts ; 
and with sonio modi Heat ions tlicir stylo might bo so adapted as to 
make it approach more ncaily to what is really right mid truthful 
than anything which no havo yet seen in modern times. 
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TllLP.K^is a group of small nationalities extending from the northern 
boundary of Franco to the Arctic Sea, along the shores of tho ocean, 
which may safely be grouped together ; and, as far as their Architec- 
tural history during the Renaissance period is concerned, may be dis- 
posed of in a short chapter— not on account of auy affinity of race 
or similarity of taste which exists among them, but simply because 
during the three centuries to which this x olnme is confined they have 
done very little indeed in tho way of artistic building, and done that 
little badly. • 

Much could not be hoped for from the Scandinavian group, inasmuch 
as, during the 3Iiddle Ages, when all the world were cultivating with 
success the art of Architecture, they erected v$iy few buildings that 
were remarkable in any respect, and scarcely one that was original. 
Indeed they showed no taste for aichitectnral display during that 
period, and it is consequently baldly to be expected that they should 
have developed any at an ago when all the more artistic nations 
of -Europe were forsaking the wonderful styles they had for centuries. 
been bringing to perfection. Still less could it be supposed that they 
Vliould either have invented a new process, or done anything worthy 
of notice by that mode of proceeding which had proved so fatal in 
every, otlier land. 

The honest Dutch are, and were, too matter-of-fact a people ever to 
excel in any decorative art. In Painting they delighted in reproduc- 
ing nature literally hut truthfully, but with the rarest possible excep- 
tions never went beyond the limits of what might Laic been observed ; 
no in ArcLitectnre, good, honest, prosaic buildings, suitable for tho 
uses for which they were designed, were all they cared to erect. 

Better things might have been expected of the Belgians. During 
tbe Middle Ages, architectural magnificence was in Belgium certainly 
one, if not the principal, mode of display , and the country is e' en 
now covered with the gorgeous monuments which resulted from this 
taste. It is true her cathedrals are neither 60 pure nor so artistic- 
aRy perfect as those of Franco or England, and that her town-halls 
are, generally at least, more remarkable for their dimensions and for 
the richness of their details than for the beauty of their design; hut 
still tbe Belgians were a building people, and strove always to build 
ornamentally. It is not at first sight xery apparent why they should 
sudden] v have ceased to indulge in a pursuit they had followed with 
such zeal, nor why, when they did return to it, they showed Jess 
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aptitude for it than is to Iw found in any of I ho neighliouriiig lands. It 
may partly lie that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic people : 
"but a great (leal is also due to tho practical loss of liberty which 
resulted from their connection with Charles A .*, and from their falling 
into tho power of Philip of Spain, whoso iron rule put a stop to any 
national display. Tiro loss of their commerce also, in consequence of 
the discoveries of Columbus and Vasco do (Jama, deprived them of tho 
means, even if they had liad tho taste, to continue tho lavish expundituio 
they had hitherto indnlged in on objects of architectural magnificence. 

To this must be added that tho Ifcfonn.itiou, although it did not 
chatigo tho outward form of tho religion of tho people, still destroyed 
tlwt unhesitating faith in an all-powerful and undivided Church, 
which could do all and save all, and which consequently led men to 
lavish Hlioir wealth and devote their talents to purposes which were 
sure of sonio reward at least in this world, and certain of undoubted 
recompense in tho next. 

Antwerp was tho only one of tho Belgian cities whero tlio wntor 
was deep enough opposite her quays to be used by tho larger vessels 
which, in consequcnco of tho discor cries of the Spanianls and Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century, enrao to be employed in -long sea 
voyages; and she consequently retained something of hor ancient 
prosperity* long after Ghent and Bruges had sunk into comparative 
insignificance; and as a natural consequence of this, Antwerp has 
more tho appearance of a modem town than any of her rivals except 
Brussels, and possesses sonio buildings in tho llenaissanco stylo which 
arc woi thy of attention. * . 

TLc principal of these is tho Ilotcl do Villo, erected in 1581 by a . 
nativo architect of tlio name of Cornelius do Vricndt, and a very fair 
specimen of the stylo of tlio period. Tho width of tlio facade is U05 ft., 
with a height to the top of tho cornice ol 102 ft. Tins height is 
divided into four stories , fiist, a bold, deep arcade, then two stories of 
window's oflargo dimensions, but each of them divided into four com- 
paitmcnts by large heavy stone mullions, which not only prevent 
tlioir appealing too large, but make them part of tho whole desio-n 
and part of the sin face of tho wall in which they are placed. Each 
window is soparated fioni the ono next to it by pilasteis, ami abovo 
that theto is an open gallery under the roof, With square pillars with 
biackct capitals in fiont. The employment of this open loggia in this 
position is most successful, as it gives shadow without unnecessary 
projection, and seems to suggest tho roof, w liile it appropriately crowns 
the walls. 

The building is more highly ornamented in tho centie, beinw 
adorned mill double columns between each window-, and rising to a 
height of 1S5 ft. to the head of the figure which crowns the pediment 
though this it must ho confessed is tho least successful part of tho 
composition. The obelisks on cither 6ido are not only unmeaning 
but ungraceful as used hero, and the whole lias a built-up appearance 
very unlike tho quasi-natural growth of a Medireval design applied to 
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tho name purpose. Xotwithstnndlng this, there are few mono e lie- 
cc**ifal designs of its class. It is freo front nil tlio extravagance* 
which disfigure fctructurcs of its kind and ngo; and equally freo on the 
other hand from the affectation of grandeur •which t-o often deforms 
later buildings. Each storey here is complete in itself, nnd there is 
not ft single ornamental feature applied w hich is either more or less 
tlum it pretends to be. 

In the present state of feeling on this subject it would bo the height 
of rashness to conipiro this town hall with its Medieval rivals, lint, 
take away their towers, and place them where they can be equally 
well seen, and the Antwerp Town-hall will stand the comparison 'ns 
well as any other building of its ago or class. Except to the extent 
to which the design of any one man must be inferior to that of many, 
nnd that a foreign style must bo more difficult than a native one, it 
meets most of the requirements of good uud truthful Architecture. 

The Rinio praise cannot be accorded to tlio churches built in the 
same ago." The principal one at Antwerp is that dedicated to San 
Carlo Borromeo , Lilt, like all churches built by the Jesuit-*, its Circle 
is Overloaded with misplaced ornament. Internally there is something 
majestic in the simple \ault of the na\c, resting on a double tier of 
arcades, reproducing much of the old Basilican effect , but this is again 
bpoiled by the tasteless extravagance of tho detail-* everywhere, by 
whitewash where colour was wanted, and by gaudy colours where 
simplicity and repose would be far more effective 

Although tho Belgians, from the circumstances above enumerated, 
have no buildings erected during tho Renaissance period which can 
rank with thoso of more artistic countries, still it impossible to wander ^ 
through the land without appreciating the strong feeling for the 
beauties of Art on tho part of the people, who, under more favourable 





circumstances , might anil would have done things of which they might 
justly In vo been proud. 

In their churches tho unrble ultnrpieces are structures often as 
1 irge as Human triumphal arches, and frequently in very much taller 
taste: anil the rood-screens atnl pulpits are frequently equal, if not 
superior, to similar examples found elsewhere. In tho construction of 
these edifices, too, they seldom fall into tho absurdities too frequently 
met with in other countries. When, for instance, the mvp of a church 
is separated from its side aisles by pillars MipjKirting arches, it is tho 
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rarest possible thing to frail a fingment of an entablature on tho top of 
jts pillars. The archivolt rises boldly from tho capital, and with a 
vigour that shows that tho pillar is not a sham, but really an essential 
and useful part of tho construction of tho edifice. 

In tho church of St. Anno at Bruges tho entablature over tho aich is 
heavy beyond all precedent, and supporting a heavy clerestory, and all 
tins upon a simple Doric shaft; but tbo effect is most satisfactory 
. two Spectator feels not only that tbo suppoit is sufficient, but that fhn 
architect know it would ho so, ami secured tho safety of his super- 
structure by the immense solidity of the parts he employed. 
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Though In (i less degree, tlio same remark applies to the nave of 
the church of the Oarmeliten nt Ghent, ami to most of the churches of 
tlio Ilcnm'snanco ngo in Belgium. They may not Ik; models of taste, 
lint they nro not tho tamo apings of clawicality which are so offensive 
in other countries. It wa« hardly however to bo expected that, nt an 
ejvieh when neither Italy 'nor Trance could produce an ecclesiastical 
edifice which commands unqualified ndmiration, a small country 
situated ns Belgium then was could do much. All that can Is) said 
is, that in so far as church-building was concerned sho probably 
occupied the same relative position during tlio I’enaissanco period 
that bho hail attained to during the oxistenco of tho true styles. 

Though IfcrasELti has liecn no long n capital, it possesses no build- 
ings of any architectural importance which have been erected since 
tho Ilcforuntion, nor a singlo modern churtli which a traveller would 
stop out of tho street to visit In any second-rate capital of Italy. Tlio 
Loyal I’alnco is of very ordinary architccturo both externally and 
internally 5 and that which a “ Patna grata ” erected for Princo William 
of Ornngo is as commonplaco n dwelling as can well bo conceived; 
although there aro soma liandsorao apartments inside, their beauty 
dcpomls far more on elaboration and richness than on any of the 
higher characteristics of Art. 

Tho buildings in which tho “ Chambers ” meet were erected under 
tho Austrian rule, and ore not unpleasing specimens of tho usual 
portico stylo, which became stereotyped throughout Europe at that 
period. In tho new ’quarter of the town arc some fair imitations on a 
small scalo of the stylo of Domestic Architecture prevalent at Paris, 
but nothing cither original or very well worthy of admiration ; and of 
courso there arc somo churches in tho 11 stylo Gotliique " which 
would make an English aichrcologist shudder if ho came within a 
mile of them. 

Tlio new buildings erected for tho Universities of Liege and Ghent 
afforded an excellent opportunity for architectural display, had there 
been any one with talent sufficient <0 avail himself of it These struc- 
tures are spacious, surrounded by large open spaces, and are at least 
intended to be of a monumental character. All, however, that has been 
pioduced in the way of architecture externally is a large portico with 
a crushing pediment in the one instance, and an equally largo portico 
without any pediment in the other, and, internally, some halls and 
lecture theatres of very questionable taste. 

To this very meagre list might be added tho names of some 
churches, — supposed to bo Gothic, — recently built, or now in course 
of erection ; but they are such that it will be better taste to pass 
them over in silence. It is too evident that Architecture does not at 
present flourish in this industrious little corner of the earth. Still the 
knowledge of what they have dono in this art during the Middle Ages, 
and of what they are now doing in Painting, affords every encourage- 
ment to hope that the Belgians may again resume tho rank they are 
entitled to among tlio ornamentally building nations of Europe. 
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II. — IToixvni*. 

Vs orAy <vnc edifice erected ivkllottend during the Kcvwdw'nneo 
period to which the Dutch can point with much pride n.s exemplifying 
their taste for architectural magnificence , and, if bigness is merit, (fie 
Stadthaus at Amsterdam is entitled, to the position it claims in all hooka 
on ArcliUectmo. It has nho tho rirtuo of being a stone building in n 
city of brick, and in a countiy where every stone employed lias to bo 
imported by sea ; bat, ns an architectural design, it can only rank with 
the Casorta or tho Escurial, and other buildings remarkable for their 
dimensions, but also for their w ant of Art. 

Its dimensions in plan arc 310 ft. by 200 ; and, in height, thero is 
abasement storey of 16 ft., mised on a 6tylobato or steps 4 ft. hi«*h; 
and, above this, two ranges of pilasters, which nro spiead all over the 
building— these occupy each 40 ft. in height, and together cove* four 
stories of windows. As if to make the disproportion between a basement 
of 16 ft. to a building 100 ft. in height even moro apparent, there aio 
seven small entrances, symbolical of tho seven provinces, in tho 
principal facade; and as these aro little more than 10 ft. jn height to 
tho top of tho arch, it seems a puzzle to know how tho inhabitants 
or traffic suitable to so largo a building could be got in by such small 
openings. 

Internally, the arrangements are better than tho exterior would 
lead us to expect. The four staircases at each end of tlio corridor aro 
singularly convenient, even if not so artistic as one great staircase 
would be, and the position of the great ball in the centre is well chosen 
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l«th for tfjtncuienro nnd effect. 'Jlic lnll it-rlf, which is 02 ft. wide 
by 12.1 ft. In length. In really a t*eamifnl a] art merit, nml bv f.ir tlic In ■-t 
feature in lltc building; though fame of the minor -apartments are 
also good in proportion, nml elegant in their details. 

Ah Amsterdam is n more mwleni city than Delft, Leyden. or 
Haarlem, nml indeed tlio youngest of Dutch cities, inheriting, con- 
stquently, iu» churclu s fnmi tlic .Middle Agon, it lus had to build 
thovr it required since the Deformation. There are tlic “ (hnle ” and 
“Xicmvo Kcrektn," — largo and pretentious edifice*, but po^( ‘■ring 
no merit either in arrangement or in architectural design :_«nd the 
other churches of the town — ns indeed all tho Deformed ehurcln s of 
Holland — nro plain utilitnn in buildings, designed more to (on tain the 
greatest number of worshipjiers at the least posriblo cost, thin to dis- 
play architectural taste, or to ornament tho situations in which they 
arc placed. 

IIL— Dkvmsrk. 

Tho Danes — or some ono for them — built one or two respectable ami 
■*interosting ecclesiastical edifices in the round-arched Gothic stylo, 
during the caily ngc* of the introduction of Christianity among them, 
hut nothing in tho Pointed sty Ics ; and, since that period, if need Irani ly 
be said that Architecture, as a fmo art, lias not existed among them. 
The palaces at Copenhagen are large, and, it may l>c, convenient build- 
ings, tho churches are sufficient for their congregations, hut pretend 
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to nothing n\oi o ; and the country houses of tho gcntry-for tho Danes do 
reside on then properties— aio neat ami cheerful residences, but with- 
out— in jmy pnblMicd instance -pretending to architectural display. 
Tho ono building of which the inhabitants of Copenhagen protend 



to bo proud is their Exchange, erected by Christian IV. about tho 
3 ear 1024. So much indeed do they cherish it, that when, in the year 
18o8, it was tiansferred to the mercantile community by tho govern- 
ment, it was expressly stipulated that no change should ever be made 
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in it which ronhl detract from tho character of the edifice. Exon with 
thin chilli I! "c it to iifcroxcr wherein the beauty of tho build- 

iii" conM-ti. ’Hie principal f.wpile is tx characteristic apoennin of tho 
stylo, and free fiom oflVetation, but not l>e.»utiful m itself; nn<l tho 
seven pv,it dinner window* which nnnmcnt its Hanks nn- certainly ioo 
large for tlicir jvwUumt and the'*\\.ill between them not Wing broken 
up so ns to cart V theit lints doxm jo the ground, they look as if merely 
stuck on. without any npjnrcnt connection « ith the building. Hie 
spire of twisted dragons' tail- is n caprieio picking enough in its way, 
but hardly good Architecture. 

To its tho Gtstlc of Elsinore is interesting from the Associations con- 
nected with its nunc, and nho from its architecture luring tlio exact 
counterpart of that found in Scotland at the wmo j>eriod. We could 
almost helicrc that wane juris of tho Castles of Edinburgh or Stirling 
were built by the same architects; and Denot's Hospital nnd other 
buildings might be quoted ns proving nn nlmo-st exact Minilirity* of 
htyle bctxxeen Denmark and Scotland -during the Jacobean peril d of 
Art. In itself. too, the Castle ofENinore is n picturesquo pile as seen 
from the t*es\, and lm n certain air of grandeur about it which plca«es, 
though its details wilt not bear too clo*c i»-.poction. ' 

The Castle of I'redericksltorg (Woodcut Xo. 2-13) was erected by 
tlio sumo Christian IV. who built the Exchange at Copenhagen ; and 
though in tho same qnaint style, and with the same detestable details, 
is a jiatatial and picturcsqno edifice. When seen at a little distance 
it* numerous spires group gracefully together, nnd accord well with 
tho varied plan and outline of the building. It has now also a certain 
air of antiquity nnd a weather stain about if, which cover a multitude 
of defects , but its details are far from being pleading, and all that can 
be said in its favour is that it is a most characteristic specimen of the 
art— or tho want of art — of the country in which it is found, and is 
another warning not to look for true Art among people of such purely 
Teutonic blood as onr cousins the Danes. 


TV — rTA3iBcr.cn 

The great fire at Hamburgh, in the year 1842, afforded its wealthy 
citizens an opportunity of improving the appearance of their town, of 
which they have availed fhemsclxcs to a very creditable extent. As 
Wos bas been done ciueSy nndei Vhc inSuenee of the example set them 
at Berlin, and tinder the guidance of ihe same architects, the new 
streets show the same appieciafion of the requirements of Domestic 
Architecture which characterizes the new quartets of that city. 

In the new streets, every' house, whether great or small, is a 
separate and distinct design, and, with scarcely a single exception, it 
is a design which exactly reproduces externally the internal arrange- 
ments of the building. There is no instance of great pillared porticoes 
darkening the light, or concealing shop-fronts ; no instance of tall 
unmeaning pilasters running through two or three stories, vainly 
attempting to make small things look large. When cornices are used 
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they aro always at tlio top of llio house, ami represent tho eaves of the 
roof; ami tho architect ti ml features aro wholly confined to tlio doors, 
windows, and string courses, and other essential parts of tho construc- 
tion, It is true that tho ornaments nro not always* in tho very best 
taste, nor so elegant or so well applied a-s thoso found at Berlin ; but 
tho general result is most satisfactory. Tho streets have all that 
-variety and individuality which wo admire so much' in older towns, 
combined with tho clcganco and largeness which belong to their ngo{ 
and they as fully and as clearly express the wants and aspirations of 
tho nineteenth century, as any of tho buildings of tho Middle Ages do 
those of tho period in which they were erected. 

On tho other hand, it may Ijo confessed that in the Post Ofiico, tho 
National Society’s buildings, 'and one or two private edifices, tho 
German architects have attempted what they call Gothic, and have 
failed as utterly us they generally do when they dabblo in this style. 
Not only aio their details bad, but tho outline of tlio buildings is 
always 60 awkwaid and unmeaning as to obtrude most unploasingly 
on the otherwise harmonious result or tho rebuilding of tho city. 

So completo is their ignoranco of tho principles of Gothic Art, that 
it is no matter of surprise that an English architect boio off both prizes 
in the competition for tho rebuilding of St. Nicholas’s Church and 
for tho new Town-lull. These aro already far advanced, and when 
completed promiso to malco tho good Ilamburgliers believe that tho 
nineteenth century is a myth, and that the clock of time has stood still 
for the last live centuries— if not in cotton-spinning and engine-making, 
at least in all that concerns Architecture, or its sister Arts. 


V. — Sweden \kd Norway. 


If any buildings of tho Renaissance period exist in Sweden or Nor- 
way which nio worthy of admiration, all that can be said is that 
travellers have omitted to describe, or aitists to draw them, and that 
they have been equally ignored by' the writers of guide-books. 

The truth, however, most probably is, that, like tlicir kindled the 


Danes, they are not an artistic,— certainly not an architectural people. 

Tho one building of theiis known ns worthy of admiration is the 
Palace at Stockholm, commenced by the celebrated Chailes XII. in 
tho year 1G98, fiom the designs of a French architect, Nicodemus 
do Tessin. Considerable progress was made in the works during tho 
next seven or eight years; but the expenses in which his wais in- 
Tolled the King, and finally his defeat at Pultowa, arrested their pro- 
pess, so that they were not so far completed as to lender the palace 
liabitablo befoie 1753 , but no departure seems to have been made fiotn 
.” es, ^ n then or at any subsequent period. 

_ T “ e “ ai . n bod r of tllc building is a nearly square block, 378 ft. by 
3 “- ff """S 247 ft. by 270. lire principal fa s ade is 

extended by snug, to a length of nearly 700 ft.; end the general 
height of the great ccnt.nl block is 05 ft. to the top of the baliStrade 
from the granite basement on which it stands. In addition to these 
noble dimensions, the situation is almost unrivalled; one ofits f“c“ 
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Its great merit, however, is the simplicity and grandeur of the 
whole design; in which it stands umi vailed among tho palaces of 
Europo, with the singlo exception of the Fnnieso at Homo ; and in 
some respects its piopoitions are even letter than tlioso of that far- 
famed palaco. It is tmo tho material hero is only hrick and plaster ; 
hut tho parts are so largo and so well balanced that wo forget this 
defect; and it is crowned by a corniciono so well proportioned to the 
mass below, that tho eye is charmed and the feelings satisfied from 
whatever point of viow the palaco is regaidcd. 



There arc no two buildings in the world that stand, in such distinct 
contrast to ono another, in this respect, as this Palaco at Stockholm 
and the Winter Palace at St. Fetersburgh. Though nearly of the same 
age, not differing much in size, and like ono another in situation, the 
superior dimensions of the main block of tho St. Pcteifebuigll example 
is entirely thrown away by tho littleness of its details, and it offends 
every one by tho taw driness of its bizaire decoiatious; while tlio 
other gains not only sizo, but dignity, from its noble simplicity, and 
pleases nxm crsally from its expressing - so rlriuly what it is, iviihont 
affectation or attempt at concealment. 

It is to be regretted tint, even here, the gaiden fiont is adorned 
with some tlirec-quaiter columns, which would he much better away ; 
and there are some details in various parts which might bo improved. 
Put these are trifles compared with the general merit of the design ; 
and, considering the age in which it was erected, the palace at Stock- 
holm must bo logarded as a marvellous instance of architectural purity 
and good taste. 

. same Tessin erected sex eiul churches and country houses, 
either in, or in the neighbourhood of Stockholm , but in these he was 
not so successful as in the Palace ; and none of them aro such as to 
command tho admiration which that groat work extoits from all wd.o 
1 icliolu it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Any one who is aware bow correctly anti Low infallibly Architecture 
roust express the feelings and aspirations of a people, however they 
may attempt to dbgniu) them, will of courso be prepared to expect, iu 
Russia, a history of the Art differing in many essential particulars from 
that of any of tho other countries of Europe. 

Down to the tune of Peter tho Great the civilization of Russia was 
more essentially Asiatic than European ; and her Architecture was that 
peculiar form of the Mongolia type which lias been described in the 
' Handbook of Architecture.’ Occasionally, it is true, in later times, 
pilasters and other qua si -Classical forms were sometimes adopted from' 
the styles of the Western world; but they were used without the least 
reference to their meaning, or to their appropriateness to the situation 
in which they were placed. 

With the foundation of St. Petersburgh in 1703 a new era com- 
menced. Her rulers then determined that Russia should take her 
place among the nations of Europe, and have worked steadily and 
powerfully towards the attainment of this object during a century and 
a half. Success 1ms attended their efforts to at least this extent, that 
in St. Fetersburgh everything bears outwardly the aspect of Western 
Europe ; and be must have a keen eye who can detect anything in her 
Architecture that would lead him to believe he was so far north as 
the banks of tho Neva, and nearly thirty degrees eastward of Paris. 
’Whether this exotic civilization extends far beneath the surface or 
not remains to ho seen , and it may well be questioned whether it has 
spread widely over the empire, or is only confined within the walls of 
the modern capital. 

So for as can he gathered from such data as are available, Moscow 
still clings to her Tartar feelings,. and Kieff remains lethargic, with 
more of the East than the West in heT modes of thought. But, though 
the effect may not yet be apparent, there is a leaven spread over tho 
old Tartar crust, which may penetrate deeper, and may eventually 
work a change but, till it does so, the history of the European form of 


Rmfon civilization, anil of her modem Art, mu-,1 ho chiefly confined 
to the capital. . 

In ho thoroughly centralized a monarchy, the history of tho capital 
U generally that of the empire; nml, in this respect, St. Vctcrshnrgh 
may ho said to ho even more essentially tlio representative of modem 
llussi i than Paris is of France. What was done in the provinces had 
fvtvt been douo iu St. Vctcrshnrgh, and was copied with more or less 
exactness as tho placo was moro or less remote ; hut it is only in the 
capital that tho series is complete, and tho history of Art thero is tho 
history of Art throughout the length and breadth of tho land. 

Unfortunately the Art wo find at St. Vctcrshnrgh is, like her civi- 
lization, essentially exotic. Tho architects who erected tho greatest 
number of buildings wero Tress-ini, Vastorclli, Rossi, Guurcnglii, and 
other Italians. Thomond and Montferrond were Frenchmen; and 
Spcckler and Klcnzc ore Germans; and though tho names of one or 
two Russians do occasionally appear on tho list, it is a fact that nine- 
tenths of the buildings of tho capital were designed nml carried out by 
foreigners, ami tho Russians who designed tho remaining tenth— if it 
amounts to so much — were only tolerated because they adopted tho 
principles and copied tho details of their foreign instructors. 

It is also a mUfoituno for Russia that she began to build in the 
Italian style just when tho art in Europe, and especially in Italy, was 
at the lowest ebb of degradation, — when Borromini and Gunrini had 
contorted everything to madness, and men neither could copy what 
was beautiful nor invent anything that was reasonable. Enropo lias 
since attained proficiency in tho lirst-nmucd branch, and Russia has 
followed slowly in her wako. Had it been possible for her to havo 
worked out her own civilization, she might perhaps liavo excelled in 
tho latter walk and surpassed tho other European nations in tho exer- 
cise of true Art. Hut that was not tho path she chose, either bccauso 
the Russians arc not an architectural raco, or because the form of her 
government was such as to ropicss tlio development of artistic excel- 
lence on the part of its subjects. Judging from tho cxporicnco of 
what they did from tho time of tho foundation of Kioff till tho accession 
of Feter tho Great, it would appear that tlio Gist suggestion affords 
tho true solution of tho difficulty. 1 During tho whole of that Ion" 
period they did not erect a single building remarkable for constiuctivc 
excellence) —though they had always the dome of St. Sophia before their 
eyes— nor ono showing any true appreciation of the principles of aichi- 
tectural design. 

It is truo thero is always an amount of local character and fitness 
about their buildings which pleases, and the decoration is purposo-like, 
even when not beautiful. But in the whole Russian Empiio there 
is not an edifice which will stand a moment’s comparison with 
tlio coitempoi^ ^Uding. „f Wetern Europe erected during tlio 
Middle Ago period. ° 

In other respects St. Petersburg!* is much more fortunately circum- 


1 -'to * Handbook of Anbitecture,’ pp. 078. anti 901 . 
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Mnnctil for architectural display tit hi any of the older cities of Knrojxi. 
When l’eter the Grt.it determined to found the capital of his ta>t 
einpito on the Kinks of the* Neva, there was hardly a fisherman* hut 
to he f'Ceri on the sjwt. It was n desolate, uncultivated j.laiu, on the 
hanks of a noble river; hut, with nothing whatever to imjHsle the 
alignment of his streets, or to prevent his plamiiug the new town so 
ns to suit any visions he might have of its future greatness. 

The intention of the founder evidently was that the city should 
occupy the islands between tlioXcva and the Xcfka, where the fortress 
stands and his own palace stood. The boiitli Bide of the river was to 
ho occupied bv the dockyard, and the establishments belonging to it, 
those being the most important buildings in the empire in the estima- 
tion of I’etcr the Great. In fact, the object of fixing tho capital on this 
spot was to obtain access to tlio sea, and to provide suitable accom- 
modation for the development of tho future m.iriuo of tho empire. 

Tho superior sjwciotisnc'-s of tho site on the south side, coupled 
with tlio difficulty of communicating with tho rest of the empire across 
the river at certain seasons of the year, led to a gradual abandonment 
of this plan. This change further led to the curious anomaly that the 
three great streets dividing tho town into four quarters do not 
radiate from the palace but from tbe dockyard, which still remains 
the principal object on this side of tbe river, occupying the best and 
most prominent position. 

Barring this defect, tho wbolo plan of the city is judicious and 
noble. The great riier that sweeps through it, \aried with its islands, 
and the canals that intersect it in various dhcctions, prevent anything 
like monotony arising from its regularity; and the noble qnays 
that line the river-side, and the splendid edifices rising everywhere 
behind them, give to the whole an air of grandeur and dignity— at 
first sight, at least- — which is unsurpassed by any city of Europe. 

It is only when we come to examine a little more closely the'-o 
nobly planned edifices that we feci the want of Art shown in tlieii 
execution, and we are soon satiated in consequence of tbe endless repe- 
tition of tho useless and generally inappropriate features which form 
the staple of their design. 

I — Ecclesiastical. 

It is said there are a thousand or fifteen hundred churches in 
Moscow, while there are hardly one-tenth of that number in tho new- 
capital — a discrepancy arising, not fiora any difference in the intensity 
of religious feeling, but from the circumstance that in Moscow the 
churches are mere oratories, as they are in all truly Greek communi- 
ties. A cell a few feet square, with a picture of the Yiigin, is a 
church at Moscow , and that city possesses at least four cathedrals, the 
largest of which would not suffice for the church of a small parish in 
any other part of Europe. 

At St. Fetersburgh, on the other hand, the churches are on the 
European scale, and many of them vie in dimensions with the proudest 
monument* of modem times. 
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Tho oldest church in St. I’ctendmrgh is that erected or l>cgnn by 
IVtcr the Great at the Citadel. Its plan is that of a Latin Basilica, 
about 200 ft. long by 100 ft. in width, divided internally into three 
aisle**, and presenting no remarkable peculiarity inside. Externally 
there js ono dome on the roof which suggests its connection with the 
Eastern Church, and at the west end a tall slender spire, reaching a 
height of 3G4 ft., n fealuro Uirrowcd from (ho West, but in I»us«K 
and in this form, especially suggestive of the Neva, for it is not to be 
found anywhere far from its banks. Tho details of the church nve 
generally coar»c, and more badly designed than would bo expected 
from its architect, Trcssini, who, as an Italian, even in that day, ought 
to have known how' to draw n Doric Order. 

ITad I’ctcr tho Great liad his own way, every snlttpqucnt church in 
his empire would have l>cen a Latin Basilica like this; and there are 
several of this age in various parts of tlie empire, which nre copies 
more or less exact of this typical edifice. But the old Tartar feeling 
was not («o easily extinguished ; # and when Eastrelli, in 1734, was called 
upon to design the Smoluoy Monastery near St. I'eter«bnrgh, he reverted 
to tho old Jluscovito type, but clothed it in the tawdriest finery of the 
then fa«bionable Trench school. The church, which stands in the 
centre of a magnificent square formed by tho monastic buildings, is 
245 ft. in length from east to west by ICS ft. across the transept, and 
the central dome reaches a height of 315 ft. — or nearly that of our 
own St. Punl’s. It has not, however, one feature worthy of admiration, 
and the only thing that can be said for it is, that its fi\ e domes are 
Russian in idea: but if their ornamentation is characteristic of Russian 
civilization in that day, •* taut fire pottr tile ! " It would he difficult 
to find in Europe anything so really bad as this. 

It cannot be dented that this design has some nrehitectnral merit, 
notwithstanding these defects. The church stands a\ ell in the centre 
of a great court, surrounded by buildings which are evidently and 
honestly the residences of the ecclesiastics attached to its service. 
The general outline of ils five domes is pleasing, and they group 
pictmesquely with each other, and with the buildings surrounding 
them; aW.e all. they are Russian, affecting to be nothing but what 
they are, and their truthfulness goes far to redeem most of their 
other defects. It would be a great misfortune if anything similar were 
to be done again ; but it would l>e difficult to find a more essentially 
characteristic representation of Russia and her Art at tho time this 
church was erected than this fantastic monastic establishment 

The nval monastery of St. Alexander Xewski, a little farther up 
the river, is one of the few buildings of the capital designed by a 
Russian. His name was Staroff, and his design is far more sober and 
less objectionable than that just mentioned. The monastery was 
erected during the reign of the second Catherine, and the church, 
though designed by a native, is a basilica in form, 255 ft long by 
145 ft. across the transepts, the intersection being covered by a dorno 
of Italian design and graceful oatline, CO ft. in diameter. At the west 
end aro two towers of rather stunted and ungraceful forms ; hnt both 
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internally and externally there is more design and a hotter adaptation 
of parts t*> the -whole than in almost any other chnrch in the capital. 
The princip.il defects lie in a directly opposite d ire ctioif from those of 
the church last mentioned. It is neither Italian nor local, Imt simply 
a moderately good design of an Italian chnrch of its age, such as 
might be found in any city of Italy. It looks like an Italian chnrch 
transported to this place, and executed in plaster without any assign- 
able reason, and, in consequence, loses that amount of meaning which 
goes so far to redeem its fantastic neighbour. * . 

The plan of the Chnreb of St. Nicholas is worth recording, as it 
is unknown in any other part of Europe, though found in the Caves at 
Ellora, and in many otheV 
buildings in the East. It is 
simple, but affording great 
^variety of perspective, suited 
to the Greek ritual, which is 
not congregational, and does 
hot -require that the wor- 
shippers should either see or 
hear all that is going on? 
Ilad the centre been an oc- 
tagon, — as -it ought to have 
been, — it might have been 
very beautiful, and would 
have lent itself, better even 
than it now does, to the five 
domes which crown it ex- 
ternally. The little addi- 
tional width of the central arches is hardly sufficient to give the 
central dome the predominance which in this class of composition it 
ought’ to possess , and even internally, a more important central point 
would have added dignity to the whole. ith these alterations, it 
would have become practically the same design as our St. Stephens, 
.Wallbropk, which, for this class of plan, is perhaps the happiest 
arrangement that has yet been carried inio effect. 

The dimensions of this church are 182 ft. each way, which, though 
not large* am sufficient for architectural effect when properly used, and 
are very considerable for a Kussian place of worship, if measured by the 
standard of the Middle Ages.*' 

Till tho completion of the great church of St. Isaac’s, a few years 
ago, that of Onr Lady of Kasan was the prineijial — in feet, the 
Cathedral — church of St. Petersbnrgh. It was erected, or, rather com- 
pleted, in gratitude for the Itns&ian victories from 1812 to 1814, and 
<Lv a native' architect, Yaren ikin. 

The suggestion of the design is taken from St. Fcier’s at Borne, 
with its circular eolorinade ; but tbe Idea is here nsed with ‘so much 
freedom, and the whole construction of the plan shows so/much novelty, 
as to entitle its author to great eredit for originality. Altogether 
them is perhaps no finer conception for u chnrch standing a little 
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119 . Plan ot ibe Church of Our Lady of Koaati, SL Peterjbargli. ' * 


back, as this one does, on one side of a street, than a grand semicircular 
colonnade stretching its firms forward as it to irfvito the •votaries, and 
showing in its centre the well-proportioned dome that Crowns its.inter- „ 
section; while the navo-ond choir tile levealcd, thotigh scarcely seen, < «, 
between' the interstices of the intercolunmiations. The chnrSli, tck>, 
is sufficiently large, being- 258 ft. long over all Externally £aiid 248 in 
width, the dome being 68 ft in diameter; and 200 ft. High externally. 
With all these elements of beauty, however, the “effect is- Very 
considerably spoilt by the indiffeicnt details, both internally and 
externally. . The Corinthian columns are lanky and wii e-thawn, the ■ 
entahlatme lean, and the ornaments badly designed and- worse exe- 
cuted. It was also a solecism to make the pillars' 6f the colonnade the - 
samo in design and dimensions with those of the porticoes'" of the 
church. Even if it was determined they should be of the same Older, 
which would bare been of doubtful propriety, they Ought certainly to 
have been subordinated m some way or other.' As ‘they now stand * 
they are a mere screen to hide, instead of a jiorch to dignify,* the chut ch * 
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to which they are attached. Notwithstanding all these defects Onr 
Lady of Kasan is a very noble church, and its semicircular portico a 
feature well worth} of imitation. 

Besides the«e there arc several smaller chuiclies in tho city, some 
of which show- considerable ingenuity in adapting the Classical style 
to the square forms of the pure Greek Church ; for cither the building 
must !>o losy externally, if it is to have a pleasing proportion in the 
interior.or the requisite height for external effect must bo attained either 
by a sham dome above tlie true root, or by making the interior go high 
as to be ont of all proportion. 

One of these churches, dedicated to St. Catherine, is vciy similar 
to SchinkclV church at Potsdam, described in page 3.">2, but tho 
portico is larger in proportion to the ma>s, and, consequently, fir 
mote pleasing, ami the dome, also, is better designed. Internally its 
height is too great, lieing 12f> ft., the whole area of the church 
externally 1 icing only 108 ft b\ 150, hut it is on the whole a very 
simple and pleasing design. 

The Church Zamicnie is a tqu.ttc of 12<» ft. each wav, with n 
recessed pdrtieo of two pillars in antis on three of its faces, and the 
whole is simply and elegantly designed , while its height externally 
being only 112 ft., its interior is not sacrificed to external effect. 

There is a third and m ore *c leg-in t church, known n< th it of the 
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Greeks,” which is more elaborate than cither of these?, and, if its base 
.ad been a little more spread, would have formed a pleasing model 
ar a larger church, though here again the internal height is too great 
or its other dimensions. 

Still, the mode in which the four angle towers are woikcd into the 
romposition by the upper colonnades, and the bold manner in which 
ight is introduced by four great semicircular windows immediately 
under the dome, are all features which might be employed in such 
compositions with success, and show how easily the Russians might 
obtain beautiful churches in this stylo by only settling on some 
well-understood type, and being content to elaborate it, instead of 
rushing about looking for ficsli models for every new building 
they propose to erect. 

It certainly is to be regretted that some such system has not been 
adopted in refcrcnco to tlio designs for the gieat Church of St. Isaac; 
for, although it is one of the largest and most expensive churches in 
modem Europe, although the mateiials employed in its construction 
arc unsurpassed for beauty and richness, and its situation is unrivalled, 
yet it must bo confessed that the result is most unsatisfactory, and 
that half its advantages have been thrown away from the want of 
sufficient skill on the part of tho architect to enable him to avail 
himself of them. 

The site on which tho Cathedral of St. Isaac stands seems from tho 
first to liavo been destined to bo occupied by tho principal architec- 
tural monument of tho city. It is a magnificent place, extending 
about 000 yards from tho river’s bank, with an averago width of more 
than 200 yards, bounded at tho Quay by tho Admiralty on ono hand 
and tlio Scnato II otrso on tho other, while, at tho spot where tho chtuch 
stands, tho Riding School, with its beautiful poitico, and on tlio other 
side tho War Office, suppoit, without interfering with, its architectural 
effect. 

Three clim¥kcs bare already stood on this spot, — first, a wooden 
one, nearly coeval with tho city. This was replaced by ono designed 
by Itcualdi, of great pietensionB, commenced during tho icign of tlio 
second Cutlierino ; but.., being left unfinished., was remodelled on a 
smaller nnd loss expensive bcnlo by tlio Emperor Paul, who completed 
and devoted it to Divine worship. 

Tho church thus erected was far from being commensuiato with 
the dignity of tho site, or of sufficient importance to bo tlio cathedral 
of such a city ns bt. 1’ctcrsburgh had becomo. > 

In consequence of this the Emperor Alexander determined on re- 
placing it by’ a building which should, not only bo vvorthy of the 
situation, but should rival tho finest churches of modem Europo in 
extent, and surpass them in richness of decoration. 

After various attempts in other quarters ho at last, in the year 
18lft, confided the execution of his design to a French. architect, the 
Chevalier dc Monlfcmuid. lie superintended its construction during 
the next forty years, lit od to seo it completed, mid to assist in its 
dedication in 1808, though ho died very shortly afterwards. 
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asl Plan ol $L Isaacs C-LarOa . SU tV Ur&mtft Srale 100 f«t lo 1 Inch 


The charch itself is a rectangle, measuring 305 ft. east and west, 
by 100 north and south ; and, including the four great porticoes, covers 
an area, according to the architect’s calculation, of 08,845 ft. It is 
therefore larger than the Pantheon at Paris (which contains 00,287 ft ), 
though considerably smaller than St. Paul’s, which covers 84,025 ft. 
superficially. 

Of its area 18,301 ft, or considerably more than oncWjnrth, is occu-_ . 
pied by tho points of support . so that, looked at from a constructive 
point of view, St Isaac’s stands lower than any other church in 
Europe, as will bo seen by tho following table, showing tho number of 
feet in each 1000 of their area occupied in the churches specified by the 
points of support, this table being compiled bj tho architect himself. — 

St. Isaac*# .. .. 20G ft in 1000 M Paul - *. Lonim .. 170 ft. in 1000 

St. Peter**, Home . . -61 „ „ Milan Catknlral . .. 161 „ 

Panttaon, Tome . . 2.J2 „ „ St G«v»tkv«, Pam.. .. 154 „ „ 

St. Sophia, Constan On ople 217 „ ,. St Sulpicr, IVii .. .. 151 „ „ 

St. SUna, Florence .. 201 ,. „ Notre Luuoe, 1’oru . 140 „ „ 

And, as shown before, 1 many of the Gothic huililings como off as low as 
100 ft- in 1000, or in other words only onc-tcnth of llieir area is occu- 
pied by tho points of support. Tims a Gothic architect, with so large 
a portion of hjs building appropriated to open porticoes, wonld certainly 
not Jiave consumed more than ono-thinl of the materials used here ; and 

‘ • • Hiut-Itani of Arthittrtore,’ IntrodocUno, p. ijxrii. 




even in the Italian stylo the experience of the best architects shows 
that one-half of the quantity ought to havo sufficed. Looking at the 
unstable nature* of his foundations, and the enormous expenso incurred 
in Feefiring them, economy of material, nrespective of expense, ought 
to have hecn especially studied in this instance. This want of con- 
structive skill is however detrimental, not only in this respect, but, in 
consequence of it, tho area internally is so ciowdcd as to lose half its 
effect, while externally tho building is heavy beyond all piccedent. 

The nature of the situation requires that the principal entrance 
should ho lateral, as orientation, east and west, is more strongly in- 
sisted upon in tho Greek Church than even in that of Northern Europe ; 
and, besides this, Alexander in confiding tlio design to the architect 
particularly insisted that the ..three chapels of Catherine’s church, 
which had been consecrated, should bo preserved. Nothing therefore 
could be better than the conception of placing here a noble Corinthian 
portico, copied almost literally, but with somewhat increased dimen- 
sions, ftom that of tho Pantheon at Home. Having done this, however, 
it was absurd to place an equally gland poitico of sixteen columns on 
ve opposite face, which, fioni its situation, must alwajsbethe hack of 
ie church. At all events, if this was done, it was indispensably that 
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the western front, which is ami alwaja must l>c the principal entrance, 
(-lion Id nt least Ime one equally magnificent; instead of this we find 
only a shallow pencil of eight pill ire. But the worst feature of the design 
is tint a similar portico is placed at the east end, where there could not 
po^ibly bo an entrance. This was the more gratuitous as in order 
to do this the architect was obliged to remote the ap-e of tho central 
chapel of the old chuieli, and supply its place by a flat wall with a 
single window in it: thus not only destroying the effect internally, 
blit at the same time taking away all the meaning of the design, as 
seen externally. Had lie left the ap«e, and omitted his eastern 
poitico altogether, the design would liaio bren infinitely better; hut 
the light thing to )uivc done would have been to bend lii» colonnade 
round tho apse, and thus give it a dignity commensurate with the 
lateral porticoes. 

Forgetting for the moment the misapplication of these porticoes, 
they are by far the finest that have been elected since the time of the 
Homans. Each Of tho forty-eight columns which compose them it a 
single piece of the most beautiful rose-coloured granite, 56 ft in 
•height, and G ft. fi in. in diameter. Those of tlfc Pantheon at Home 
aic only 47 ft. 5 in. Of this length, however, 7 ft. is covered by the 
In ouzo capital, nnd 2 ft G in. by n base, also of that metal, which 
reduces what can bo seen of the height of tho monolith to 45 ft. G in., 
which is still how ex er considerably in excess of the shaft of the Homan 
example. The entablature, as indeed the whole hnilding, is faced with 
marble; and internally the grand poiticoes are roofed by a great arch 
in the centre and a flat roof over tho lateral bays. All this is vary 
noble , but the effect of these porticoes is painfully destroyed by an 
enormous double attic, half the height of the whole Order (71 ft.). » 
placed there to hide the roof of the building, but which dwarfs tho 
columnar ordinance to an extent hnnllj conceivable. There are many 
«a)s in wlucli this could ha\e been avoided. The proper one of 
course would ha\c been to show the roof honestly, and render it orna- 
mental, than which nothing could have been easier, but even*if the 
attic bad been broken into antae, with openings between, so as to look 
like part of the roof, it would not ha\e destroyed the effect of the 
porticoes ns it now does. 

The attic has the further defect of preienting the connection 
between the dome and the substructure of the chnreh bein'* seen. The 
dome teems to stand on the roof, or to be thrust through it ; whereas, 
had tho roof of the four porches been earned lack to its square base, 
the whole would have been at once constructively intelligible. 

The dome itself is very similar externally to that of the Pantheon 
at Tans, except that in the peristyle considerable confusion arises from 
there being only twelve great opening* behind twenty-four equidistant 
columns; and, as the windows are wider than the intercolurnniations, 
the effect is not pleasing, especially as ogam there are twenty-four 
windows in the attic. But both these domes want tho solidity and 
shadow which arc given nt St. Paul’s bi the introduction of the eight 
masses containing the s I. meases. ! 
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Tlio pittxre of Hie pcriili lo or tbo of St. I««o * «« 

nunulHIi. oTrcl pvmil*. liU tto~e of lbo l»tti<w», but mil} • " 
bcijJit.baiO awl cnpilal iuclu.lwl.nl.il of n Iw pr«porU<m»to immAW. 

The wbolo of tlio constructive parts of tlio ilonio. w ith tlio latltOTl 
ullieb it biipports, arc or cast or wnnijilit iron ; an expedient tnat 
seems peifcctW justifiable in sucli a case, ns it i« ono which, u proper V 
used, might bo undo ns durable ns any cqu-dly lofty fitrueture wholly 
of masonry could possibly 1 k>. Unfortu- 
tututcly the iron-work hero shows ns 
little constructive skill ns tbe other paitH 
of tlio building, llmuigbout tlio wbolo of N 
which there i.s n quantity of cast nnd f 
wrought iron tying nnd bracing em- 
ployed, which not only confesses that 
the masses me badly poised in tlio first 
instance, but would ensuro their debt ruc- 
tion if the atmospheric influences should 
ever reach them. 

*, A good deal of this might Iiavo hcon 
excusable if the architect lmd been 
attempting to erect n building ns pro- 
portionately light as those of tlio Gothic 
age ; but as ho v as using more materials 
than have c\ or been employed sinco tlio 
days of tlio Egyptians, it indicates an 
unpardonable degree of uuskilfulucss on 
his port. 

Besides the great domo there aro tlio 
four ctipelini, or beU-toworB, which aro 1 
usually found in Russian churches. These 
aio unobjectionable in design, nnd nrc 
each again adorned w ith eight monolithic ! 
colhmns, in this caso 27 ft. in height. 

There is still a fouith Order of columns, 
ndorning the four windows that admit 
light into the interior ; -but these are 
• only 20 ft. high, including base and 
capital. 

These windows furm ono of the great 
- mistakes of the design. They are ordi- 
nary- sash windows, such us are used in 
Pomestio Archil ectme, and the eye ine- 
vitably guesses their width at -t or 5 ft. s«i 5on of it® Pomt ®t st isanc-s, 

their height at 8 or 10; and they form S ! e ri l! " h 

accordingly- the scale for the whole church. It requires an immense 
effort to realise the fact that they are leally 10 ft. wide and more 
than 30 ft. high, and that the little columns on brackets which support 
their entahlatmes are really grand monoliths 20 ft. high I Besides this 
a building with only four windows, — the three beneath the eastern 
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With these dimensions, in Mich a bit tuition, and with the amount 
of ornament lavished upon it, this ought to have been one of the most 
beautiful palaces of Europe : but the details are so painfully bad, that 
the effect is entirely thrown away ; and a man of taste recoils in horror 
from such a piece of barbarous magnificence. 

The two upper stories are adorned with an Order meant for 
Corinthian, hut so badly drawn and profiled that it may be an> thin«-. 
The architrave is broken into a enrve over every window, and the 
comice is also treated in the same manner occasionally : over this are 
pediments, — not connected with the comice— and the whole is crowned 
with -vases, statues, and rococo ornaments, of various sorts. 

The basement has also an Order called Ionic, hut, running throngh 
only one storey, is* smaller of course than the other. Yet the large 
columns occasionally stand on the heads of the smaller, though occa- 
sionally, too, they avoid them in a manner -which is almost ludicrous. 
Add to this that the dressings of the windows are of the most 
grotesque and gingerbread character, and it may be understood how 
bad the taste is which pervades this palace. 

The palace of Zaxco Zelo, about fifteen miles ‘south of St. Peters- 
bnrgh, on the road to Moscow, is another example of the same class. 
With a facade 853 ft. in extent, and nearly 70 ft. in height, most richly 
ornamented, it is difficult to understand how it.should be so wholly 
detestable as it is; but with all its pretensions it can hardly lie con- 
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pidcwl ns mom than n great barrack, decked out in tin* tawdry finely 
of tho stylo of Louis XIV. , - 

'llio palace of tlio Hermitage, built by a German of the niuuo of 
VoUner for Catherine 1!.,"' »» najm.ct to tl.o Winter l'nlntv, cer- 
tainly nroUcil nwkt of tlio acfecln of it- more amMlioiu lieightainr. hut 
rather crml l>y railing into the op]»»ite extreme i.r tninen f« 11111 ! com- 
vnonplaec. It is now, however, being pulled down to make way lor 
the Palace dcs Beaux Arts, electing from tlio design* or Klett/c, 
referred to fm tber on. 

Tlio Tmiride Pnlaco, erected by VolkoiT, apparently in imitation of 
tlio Trianon at Versailles, is a great straggling one-storied building, 
with ns liulo meaning, and without tlio elegance of its pmtot\ pc. Jt 
is now deserted as an imperial residence ; ami tho palace of Paul 1 . is 
turned into an engineer’s school, though really deserving a holler fate. 
It is a squaro building 310 ft. by 378ft., with an octagonal court in tho 
centre, and great ingenuity is shown in the mode inn Inch tho external 
and internal lines are fitted to one another, giving the internal arrange- 
ments a degree of variety so seldom found in the ordinary rectangular 
palaces of Europe. Some of the rooms, too, arc richly amt even lieauti- 
fully adorned; and tlio architecture of tlio whole, if not of tlio highest 
class, is at least pleasing ami reasonable. 

Though the Palaco of tlio Archduke Michael cannot rival tho Im- 
perial Palaco in extent, yet it is by far tho most beautiful and elegant 
stnicturo of its class in St. retemburgh. It was commenced in tho year 
1820, from designs by tho Italian Rossi. Ity relegating all tho offices 
and domestic buildings to tho wings, which cover a greater extent of 
surf.ico than tho main body, tho palaco ncquii os a stately and monu- 
mental appearance, sometimes seen in a Club or edifice wholly de- 
voted to festal purposes, but seldom found m a icsideneo. 

Tho central block, 3(54 ft wide, with a depth of 108, and a height 
of 87 from the ground to the top of tho pediment, is divided prac- 
tically into two stories . tho lower, 22 ft. m height, elegantly and 
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• appropriately rusticated'; the upper, ornamented with a very beantifnl 
Corinthian Order; is 42 ft. in height. On the garden front the central 
. colonnade of twelve pillars stands free, as in the Garde Meublo of the 
Place do la Concorde, Paris; hut more beautiful than that, inasmuch 
as, the basement is far.better proportioned, ami there is only one range 
-"'of windows under them, while the wings aro moch more iniportaut in 
the northern example ; and the columns in these! being semi-attached, 
give a solidity to the external parts that supports most effectively and’ 
pleasingly the more, open design of the centre. Indeed, taken alto- 
gether, the Michaelofisky’ Palace may be considered as one of the most 
successful designs of its class in modern Europe. It may be a question 
if too "much is not sacrificed to the Order, and whether a more sub- 
ordinate ‘employment of it would not havo produced a better effect • 
but if employed at all, it is a great triumph to its designer to have 
/used it so correctly and so successfully as he has doue here. The 
internal arrangements of the Palace are on a scale corresponding with 
the magnificence of the exterior. The entrance-hall, containing the 
great' staircase, 'is a square apartment, 80 ft. each way, the whole 
height of the building, and leads to a suite of apartments, not prosaic- 
ally like one another, hut, though varied in form and position, of equal 
and sustained magnificence. 

As before remarked, it is singularly indicative of the purpose which 
Peter the Great had in view, that the Dockyard should occupy the 
very centre of the town, standing between the Palace and the Senate 
House; but still more singular that the talents of a Russian architect 
should havo been able to convert the utilitarian building of an arsenal 
into an architectural monument worthy of the prominent position this 
building occupies. 

The principal facade of tho *• Admiralty,” as it is improperly termed, 
measures 1330 ft ; the returns towards tho river, 532; and the aver- 
age height about CO ft. It would not be easy to propose dimensions 
which it would be so difficult to treat without monotony, or without 
inappropriate littleness, as these ; hnt the task has been performed with 
singular success by Zucharoff, the architect employed. The terstre of 
tho longer face is occupied by a square block, pierced by the central 
archway, hut without pillars. It is 6urmouuted hv a square ciijkjIi — 
if such a term is admissible — crowned by a tall Russian spire reaching 
a height of 240 fh On either side of the entrance, for a distance of 
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250 ft., tho building is only two stories high, and pierced with only 
eleven windows in each storey, of remarkably hold design, lloyond 
these are two wings, each composed of three hold Doric porticoes, 
the central one of twclvo, and the two lateral ones of six columns 
each — the only defect of these being that there aro two stories of 
windows under each of these porticoes ; and ono caimot help regret- 
ting that tbo pillars wero not used where the building was only two 
stories, and tho portion thieo stories high placed towards the centre, * 
whero a comparative weakness would not have been felt, . 

The returns are similar in composition to tho longer face, and 
equally successful. The whole is so much of a piece, so hold, and so - 
fice from littleness or bad taste, that, for a building of its class, it.may 
challenge comparison with anything existing in Europe, or indeed in 
the woild. 

On tho other side of the Neva, opposito to tho “ Admiralty,” Manila 
tho Bourse, which is also a successful design, though not to bo com- 
pared with the other. It consists of a hall 157 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, 
lighted from the roof, and from a bold eemiciicular window at each 
end. Around this hall are arranged three stories of chambers, devoted 
. t0 tho canons purposes of tbo building. Bound the outsido is a peri- 
stylo of ten columns on. the fronts, and fourteen on the flanks, counting 
those of the angle twee ; but they do not reach to tho roof, or attempt to 
hide it; and on the whole, though similar in conception, and designed 
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by a Frenchman (Thomond), the building is *far better and more suc- 
cessful in even* respect than tlic Paris Bourse : standing, as it does, 
on an angle between two livers, it makes up, with its accompaniments, 
a very beautiful architectural group. 

By far the groafer nnmber of the remaining buildings of St. Peters- 
burgh are designed on the same principles as those on which we design 
Regent’s Park Terraces, or Marinas at our seaside watering-places. 
They almost invariably have a basement storey, rusticated according to* 
certain received patterns, and, above this, two stories of equal dimen- 
sions, adorned with a portico in the centre, of siv, eight, or twelve 
pillars, standing on the basement, and r unn ing throo'di the two 
upper stories. On' either side of this there is a plain space, broken 
only by windows, and at each end a portico similar to that in the 
centre, bnt having two pillars less in extent. Nothing can be easier 
than to design buildings according to this recipe, the result of which 
is undoubtedly imposing and effective at first sight; but no one ever 
returns to such a building a second time to try and read the thoughts 
of the architect who designed it, to imbue liimsclf with his principles. 
No one ever dreams of revisiting these flat and monotonous masses at 
various periods of the day, or under different atmospheric changes, to 
study those effects of light and shade which render a truly thoughtful 
building an ever-varying scene of beauty — one the beholder never can 
lie snre ho lias wholly seen, and regarding which he is never satisfied 
that he has mastered all the depths of thought which jiervadcd the 
setting of cv eiy stone. 

Notwithstanding this it cannot be denied that such a building as 
the Etat Major is a noble and imposing pile. It is the joint production 
of Rossi and Guarenghi ; and has au immense recessed amphitlieatrical 
curve in its middle, in the centre of which is an archway (Jo ft. in dia- 
meter, and 03 ft. in height. It extends more tLan 1200 ft., measured 
along the choid of the arc, and with a height of 70 ft. throughout; while 
it may be added that, though there is no very great amount of genius, ' 
there is also no symptom of vulgarity or bad taste in the design. With 
such dimensions as these, a bmlding can hardly fail to he a grand and 
imposing pile , but the merit, such as it is, is due to the sovcrei"n 
who ordered its erection, and not to the architect who designed it. 

The same remarks apply to the Institution des Demoiselles Nobles 
by Guarenghi ; that of Military Orphans , the Barracks of tlio “ Che- 
valier G aides,” and of the various corps of Guards and Cadets;— all 
gigantic piles of brick and stucco, designed with n certain '-mndenr of 
conception, but executed with the mod commonplace details; and 
though all contributing to the magnificence of tlio city they adorn, 
none of them worthy of commendation as works of Art. 

The Academy of Beaux Arts, designed by a Russian architect 
(Kokorin), is a square, 4(10 ft. by IOC ft., with the usual portioned 
Ci^ad* externally, but possessing internally a circular courtyard of 
considerable beauty. The Libmty, also by a Russian (Tokoloff), is 
an elegant building in the style of our Adams ; bnt its most wonderful 
cbanictcri‘>tic is that an edifice 252 fr. long, by 50 ft. wide, can !*• 
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to contain TOMals of 400,000 volumes, besides a largo collection 
f manuscripts, reading-rooms, 4c. We conld not put half that number 
nto one of tlio same cubic contents. ‘ 

Of tho smaller buildings, perhaps the Medical School by Porta is 
he most elegant. Nowhere, except in tlio Archduke Michael s 1 alaco, 
ire the Orders used with such propriety- _ 

The “ IUding Houses” are a feature, which, if not peculiar to 
Russian Architecture, have at least, owing to the peculiarities of the 
climate, liecn carried to a greater extent theto than anywhere else. 

The great Hiding House at Moscow was long famous all over Europe , 
for the width of the span of its roof, and the mechanical ingenuity 
shown in its construction. The span of the original roof was to liavo 
been 2fi5 ft., but it is very doubtful if it was ever attempted to cany it 
out, and a loss ambitious design was afterwards adopted. Guarcnghi’s 
Riding House at St Fetersburgh is only 86 ft. span, nnd is moie re- 
markable for a very beautiful Doric portico of eight columns at one 
end, and the general purity and elegance of the design of tho whole, 
than for its mechanical ingenuity. That of the 2nd Corps of Cadets, 
by an architect of the name of Charlemagne, though rather according 
to tho usual receipt, still, from being only one stoiey in height, is 
among the most pleasing fajades in the capital. 

Besides the buildings just enumeiated, the Bank, tho Foreign Office, 
and the War Office, each possess some peculiarity of design, or some 
different aTTangcment of their pillais, which is more or less effective, 
hut which it is almost impossible to explain without drawings ; and 
none of them certainly are worthy of a place among the illustrations to 
be selected for such a work as this. They aie in fact all of the same 
typo of machine-made design*, displaying a certain amount of taste, nnd 
a certain appreciation of the beauties of Classical Art, but never rising 
to originality, and never displaying that amount of thought indispens- 
able to adapt the ornaments to the essential features of tho building to 
which they are applied ; and without which, it need hardly ho repeated, 
success in architectural design is nearly, if not wholly, impossible. 

• It is rathei singular that among all the buildings of St. Fetersburgh 
there is not one that can bo called “astylar.’’ Everywhere and in 
ovory one wo find Corinthian, Ionic, or Done columns, while tliero 
is scarcely a single instance where they are wanted, either for the 
construction or the convenience of tho building to which they aie 
attached; while, if in any city in the world their presence could he 
dispensed with, it is in one situated in such a latitude. In the climate 
of Russia a hold plain, massive facade, depending on its breaks for its ' 
effect, and on the gionpiog and dressings of its openings for its orna- 
ment, would ho .infinitely more appropriate ; and a bold, deep cornicione, 
in such a northern climate, at all seasons, would be the most artistic 
ns well as the most appropriate termination to a facade. 

It is strange that, where a stylo is so essentially imported and so 
exotic, no one ever thought of Florence or of Rome ; and that Vicenza 
and lam should alone have furnished to St. Fetersburgh models of 
. t1u,1 S* " ,,lcl1 flK * c had only obtained at second hand. 
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• Revival. 

The now Museum of St. Pelersburgli is the only important building 
which has ypt been erected in Russia in the now Revival stylo of 
Architecture. It is of course by a foreigner, but this time no less a 
personage than the Baron Leo von Klcnze of Munich. It seems that 
tho Emperor Nicholas, in visiting that capital in I S3 8, was so pleased 
with what had been done there that bo invited the Baron to St. Peters- 
burgh, and commissioned him to make designs for the new Palace of 
the Arts he proposed to substitute for the old Hermitage Galleries of 
Catherine II. 
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Tho Mto chosen wa s one of tho finest in tlie lity, on th«> Imik* of 
tlw Nova, adjoining tlio Winter J’ataco on the i iiMwiud. 'Hie building, 
which is now completed, measures -ISO ft. from tho river t*> the Million 
Street, nn$ 350 ft. tovmuls the river, divided internally into two 
courts by the picture gallery that runs nctn^M it. One i»F these cmnb* 
is partially occupied by the grand staircase, the other is a void. Ex- 
ternally each of the four faces differs somewhat in composition, though 
all treated with tho me c ate. Where two stories, it roaches (\<\ ft. in 
height; where three, it attains 8t ft. to the top of the balustrade or 
coping. In tho centre of tho longer faces the njvx of the jwdmiciit is 
98 ft. from the pavement, Theso dimensions are <piite Mifi’ident for 
nrcliitcctimd effect, and it inn«t ho added that tho building is wholly 
free from those falsehoods of design which ruin so many fine structures, 
especially these of this capital. The basement is plain and solid, 
the Order confined to tho principal storey, and nhuve this is only an 
attic, ornamented with nntnn and pilasters. I'nrh Morey is complete 
in itself, and throughout there is that exquisite finish and beauty of 
detail which characterises (3 lock Art, and which, within certain limits, 
the Munich architects ha\o learned to apply with such dexterity. 
Tho faults of design uriic from the trammels which tho niehitcct has 
thought it nectary to impose upon himself while designing in this 
idylo. The first is the painful want of projection in tho cornices, mid 
consequent flatness resulting from this defect; _ 

especially in a tlireo-Moried building, with »n j 
Order belonging to one only. Wherever tho Greeks 
used pillars they stood free, and* a shadow being i 
obtained under tho roof of the colonnade, a Kccund 
was not requited from the upper member of the 
entablature; but iu modem Domestic Avcliitcc- 
ture tho case is re-verted, and if shadow is not 
obtained from tho cornice it is found nowhere. 


Another equally absurd restriction is that the 
arch shall on no account bo employed, though 
the Greeks did uso niches, and with ns much or 



more beauty than architraves. In this instance 2 J wil 1 , 
the aicliitect was instructed to incorporate in his ' 

new building a copy of tho Loggio of Raphael at Homo, which formed 
patt of tho old Hermitage. To effect this lio had i ccoursc to hm«kcl«d 
openings, shown in Woodcut Ko. 259, which, to say tlio least, . 
affected and ungraceful, and their employment hero a ware piece of 
pedantry. The most ornamental facade is — as it should ho — 'that 
towards the liver, wliero tho effect, however, is very much marred by 
the glazed attio being brought forward to tho front, and running 
without a break o\ or tho open I.oggio and piers of tho storey below, 
Either it ought to hat o been set hack altogether to tho wall behind 
the Loggic, or tho colonnade onglit to have been continuous nu<V un- 
broken. Considering that this ib tho northern face, whole shallow 
is everything, tho host plan of treating it would have been to p] ft( , 0 
a vaso or statue over each pillar, and to break the attic buck ov^ 
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eacli division. It must l«o confessed the project Ions would have looked 
somewhat unmeaning, but that would have been of minor importance; 
and anything is preferable to a thin glared attic with five openings 
over three, with a roof so thin ns to puzzle one to find out how it is 
constructed, and absolutely no projection fur shadow. 

Internally the picture gallery crossing tbc court is arranged like 
that at Munich, — a great gallery in the centre, cabinets for small 
pictures on one side, and a corridor of communication on tho other ; — 
but this has additional meaning fioin the great staircase leading to it. 
The picture galleries are continued along the western faco, and the 
whole is arranged, not only with great judgment and artistic effect, 
but also with regard to convenience. 

Great complaints are made of want of light in some of the apart- 
ments, and it is easy to see that this must bo the case, especially in the 
basement. This would be otherwise if the building stood in sunny 
Greece; hut it was unpardonable to forget that it was designed for 
the banks of the Neva. 

In spite of these defects, the new Museum is the building of St. 
1’etcrsburgh to which the artist will oftenest recur, and from the study 
of which he is more likely to improve his taste than from any other 
in the capital. There is much m its design, in its arrangements, and 
in its details, which is very beautiful, and one can only regret that 
a little affectation and pedantry prevented it from being the really 
satisfactory burlding it otherwise might so easily have been made. 

Besides this attempt to introduce the pure Grecian style on the 
hanks of the Neva, the Russians hare lately followed the example of 
other European nations in attempts to reproduce their Medieval style 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Already one important church has been 
erected at Kieff, several in Moscow and at Novogorod, one at Neu 
Georgiesk, and even in St. Betersburgh this retrograde movement is 
rapidly becoming important. The aiclntccts have in fact reached that 
stage to which we had advanced before Pugin taught us tho value of 
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It requires vm 7 little tawwkagfe oCtho UWory of Architecture m 
lodcrn times to feel assured that the Russians will never attain to 
n\ tiling great or good in Art by cither of the processes by whicli 
hey have hitherto attempted it. They never will -create a stjie 
uitalile to their wants by employing sccoml-dass foreign artists 
o repeat on the shores of the Neva designs only appropriate *fo tlioso 
if tho Seine or the Tiber. Still less aro they likely to stfcceed by 
encouraging native aspirants to reproduce in all its details the style 
of the Middle Ages, though that no doubt has a certain degreo of fit- 
ness, and tS Intel csting from its archaeological value. AH the examples, 
however, arc on so small a scale aS 'hardly to come within the definition 
of architectural monuments, and the ornaments applied to them arc 
so rude and so clumsy that not one is worthy of being repeated, still 
less of being magnified so as to make an old Russian chapel or its 
details suited to tho extended wants of modem times. 

Thero is still, however, one path that seems open to the Russian 
architects, and which if followed steadily might lend to tho most satis- 
factory 'results. >5t. Sophia at Constantinople is practically the parent 
.chnrclv of the Russian faith ; and tho interior of St. Sophia is probably 
’‘the most beautiful yet erected for tho performance of the Christian 
ritual.. With tho experience we have since had it could easily ho 
improved, and a third' or fourth edition of this church, on either a 
larger' or smaller scale, but carried but with a well-defined aim of 
producing the best possible interior for a Christian church, might and 
ought to result in something more peifect and more beautiful than 
anything of its class the world has yet seen. 1 St. Sophia has another 
advantage for such a purpose, — it has no external decorative arrange- 
ments; and the architect is theicforo left in reproducing it to apply 
whatever lie thinks most elegant or most appropriate. It could easily 
ho carried out with five domes externally, or arty other more appro- > 
priato Russian peculiarity. There is in fact a new field of discovery 
iu this direction that might lead to the ^happiest results, if tho 
Russians arc "capable of availing themselves of it. They certainly 
have been following a totally mistaken path ever, since the introduction 
of tho Renaissance styles, with the most unsatisfactory results. It 
thcrcfoie remains foi them to show whether this- 1ms been only a 
passing delusion, or whether they are really capable cf anythin-- more 
original or more artistic than lias been foimed by their works up 0 to tho 
present time. 


1 Krcn the Turks hire <h>r.e nornlcr* n ill, this model; t»l.\ Ml Ro; ; he g Qfc>mRS . 
cjmlly h'jccmmuI ? 
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with Art in any of its forms, in mate- to appreciate the contempt in 
which they have always held the arts of the conquered people, and the 
destruction of all that is beautiful which has followed their footsteps 
wherever they "have gone. 

With the knowledge we possess of the tastes of our .countrymen, it 
is no matter of wonder that they should have carried with them then 
great principle of getting the greatest possible amount of accommoda- 
tion at the least possible expense — though at first sight it does appear 
strange, tliat a people so sensitively alive as the Eastern nations have 
shown themselves to all the refinements of Art, should at onco have 
abandoned their own to follow our fashions. lVhen, however, we find 
the surtout-coat and tight-fitting garments of the West in possession of 
the streets of Constantinople, superseding their own beautiful costume, 
we ought not to he surprised at the “ Orders ” being introduced 
simultaneously : and when native princes in India clothed their armies 
like caricatures of European infantry, it was impossible that they should 
escape the architectural contagion also. It may be sad, hut it is only 
too true, that wherever the round hat of the European is seen, thero the 
“ Orders ” follow eventually, though, for some climates and for some 
purposes, the one is just as ungraceful and unsuitable as the other. 

Had the French ever colonized the East, their artistic instincts 
might have led to a different lesult; but as the inartistic races of 
mankind 6eem the only people capable of colonization, wo must be 
content with the facts as they stand, and can only record the pi ogress 
of tho flood-tide of bad Art as we find it. 


1’or.ruGUESE. 

In the year 1407,’ tho Portuguese, under Vasco do Gama, first passed 
the Capo of Good Hope, and the following season landed at Calicut, jn 
Malabar. In 1510 Albuquerque besieged and took Goa, and estab- 
lished it as the capital of the Portuguese possessions in India. For 
mcjro than a contra y it continued to be the principal seat of their 
power, and became, in consequence, the most important and most 
prosperous of tho European cities of the East. During this period it 
was visited and rendered illustrious by the teaching of St. Francis 
Xavier, one of tho noblest and most devoted apostles pf the Gospel i the 
East. It was also during this period of prosperity that those churches 
and convents were erected which now alone remain to mark tho site of 
tho deserted city, and entitle it to notice in a history of Architecture 
Either in consequenco of tho increased rizo of tho vessels used at 
tho present day, or because of the sUting-up of the river in front of 
tho town, the scat of Government was moved more than a ccnturv 
aff. river, and tho old capital left it, 

present Mato of desolation. It i, » tni , Wcvor, the nominal real of tho 
Inshop and the ..ljpm, ^p.tnl „f I'ortogoeso Indio; and ils c h, mh ° 
are st.ll kept m a tolerable state of repair, though tho to,™ doe, no! 


1 Rt* Jem *ft*r tfw CtU of Grafts. 
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possess a singlo secular habitation beyond the wretched lints of native 
settlers. 

Of the churches, five are of the first class— buildings from 300 to 
400 ft. in length, with naves 45 and 50 ft. wide, and with aisles, tran- 
septs, and all the accompaniments to be found in Cimjnecento cathe- 
drals of important cities in Europe; but, without any exception, they 
are in a style of Art entirely destructive of any effect they might 
produce, cither from their dimensions or the materials of which they 
are composed. The Portuguese, it appears, brought no architects 
with them to India, and the priests, to whom the superintendence of 
these buildings seems to have been intrusted, were probably better 
versed in tho Legenda Aurea than in the works of Vitruvius— at least, 
their ignorance of the Orders, and of the principles of C lass ic design, 
produced the most wonderful effects, and certainly not with a tendency 
towards either pnritj- or beauty. To tin's wo must add, that the ma- 
terial is the coarse laterito rock on which they stand, and necessarily 
covered with plaster; all the details have been moulded by native 
artificers, more ignorant, of conrse, than their employers; -while three 
centuries of white and yellow wash have loDg ago obliterated any 
sharpness or cleverness of execution they may once have possessed. It 
will be easily understood that, from all these causes combined, a result 
has been produced as tasteless and os unsatisfactory as can well be 
conceived. 

Fcrhaps tho church in Europe most like those at Goa is that of 
St. Michael at Munich (Woodcut No. 211). They possess the samo 
vastness and the same air of grandeur, but tho same painful jumble 
of ill-designed details and incongruous parts which mar tho effect of 
that otherwise noble church. 

The cloisters attached to these churches are generally more pleasing 
objects. An arcaded court, in a hot climate, must Lc vciy defective in 
design if it fails altogether in architectural effect ; and some of tho>.o at 
Goa arc really rich in ornament, being copied from such arcades as those 
of the Eupiana for instance (Woodcut No. S«5) ; hnt they too have lost 
ranch of thciroriginal effect from the repeated coats of whitewash with 
which they have been cov ered. 

Tho smaller churches, the Arsenal, and some remains of public 
buildings now deserted, which still cx^t in Goa. all show tho same 
total want of artistic treatment which marks tho design of the greater 
churches. By w l»at practically amounts almost to a ad n^vrJum, 

they prove tho difficulty of producing a satisfactory design in this st\ Je 
without a rigid adherence to the original 1 1 1>e s. or w iihout a know- 
Iedgo of constructive propriety, and an * hgmeo of taste, which arc not 
to bo looked for among the amateur arc hitccta of remote colonies. 

At Macao, which only fill into the hinds of the Portuguese in 
15 SG, they showed even lo*s taste than nt (;<«,. The f„ rrtK . r c j,y „ cr< . r 
was so rich or so important as the latter, nml never acquired any « ligious 
sanctity. Its only rulh important architectural fc.i ! u re i« the tipilp 
of the Jesuits* Church The design fur tlii« c vii!< utly procured 
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fmm Europe, and is charnctemcl with tint EO.hcn.pt tMiwm of 
detail which that society hare always dhpUjca m their chore i i h> 
in this instance tl.0 taste of the whole design u tetter end !™« r tl an 
usual, ana the effect is considerably heightened hy the whole being 
executed in granite, with a neatness ami precision which only tlio 
Chinese are capable of attaining. It is now in nuns, and the sombre 
grey tint that pervades the whole, combined with Iho singularity ot 
finding such a f.ijado in such a locality, renders it ono of the most 
pleasing fragments of Church Arch'ltcctnro in the East; and it 18 the 
only building in Macao of its ciasa.that is worthy pf minute notice in 
an architectural point of view. 

At Bombay nothing remains ot tlie Portuguese but tho fortifica- 
tions • nor have any buildings survived at Domann or Calicut which aro 
worthy of notice. Flora the few specimens of Art with winch they 
have adorned their onm country' in Europe, this should not excite sur- 
prise ; on the contrary, tlio wonder is that they should have done so 
much as we find at Goa, rather than tliat they should liavo done it so 
badly ; and wo might have expected to find oven fewer buildings in 
the remote factories which they occupied during the brief period of 
their dominant caieer in the East. 


Spasixrds, Berea, and French. 


The Spaniards have done Car less, in an architectural sense, at 
Manilla than even the Portuguese at Macao, and, as might bo ex- 
pected, tho Butch have dono nothing in their settlements. Their 
chinches, which are few and far between, are of tho worst class of 
meeting-house Architecture, and Batavia docs not contain "one single 
civil edifice of any architectural importance. 

Tho French probably would have done better than either of these 
colonists, if their dominion had lasted longer and been more stable ; 
hut they never have been fairly settled in India so as to allow of 
any real development of their taste. Still, Chandemagoro was, or was 
to have been, adorned with handsome public edifices, which, however 
do not now exist; and though Pondichcny is one of the neatest and 
l>est laid out cities in India, it has no important public buildings, 
and, except the citadel (now destroyed), nc\er seems to have had any. 
Church building was not, of course, a luxury they were likely' to in- 
dulge in, and, consequently, in none of their settlements are there any 
ecclesiastical edifices worthy of mention. 

> one paint in common between theso three nations and the 
1 ortjgucse was, that, in all their settlements, wherever and w hatever 
they bii.lt was in the so called Italian style. All the windows and doors 
of their buildings Lave tho usual dressingaud pediments ; and wherever 
n pillar n introduced, it was copied, or supposed to be, from Yignola/or 
some Italian text-work. Through their influence, tho Orders became so 
far naturahred tha they have been adopted i^rywhere-as we “hall 
FZ r »?i *1°* n those countries in which Europeans 

w P * ’ 0 1G entiro supersession of the native sh-loo a 
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K.sr.unr, 

Owing to tho greater extent of tlieir dominion, nnd its longer 
duration, the Engl Mi have built more in India than nl! the other 
European nations together; find probably owing to tho Into j»eriod at 
Miith most of their buildings Juno been executed, it mar perhaps be 
said tluit they hn\o built better; but till after the first decade of this 
century their etvlo was tho same as that of the other nations mentioned 
nbovo. About thirty years ago tho Anglo-Indians passed through the 
Grecian-Done stylfc of Art. During its continuance a Town-hall was 
erected at llomlay, a Mint at Calcutta, n Palace at Morsliedalad, and 
Mindry smaller edifices in various parts of tho country. In all these 
an enormous number of correct Doric pillars, copied from Stuart’s 
‘Athens/ were built up as mere ornaments, and generally so ns to 
obstruct ventilation, without keeping out tho heat, and arranged in 
such a manner as to bo ns unlike a truly Grecian design ns was possiblo 
with Mich correct details. 

Since that time tho Gothic stage has been attained. It commenced 
with tho Calcutta Cathedral, built in the Strawberry Ilill form of 
Gothic Art, and is now taring introduced in churches all over tho 
land ; but these last are generally merely correct copies of parish 
churches in tin’s country, and as such totally nnsuited to the climate. 

If used with freedom and tastc.no stylo might bo better adapted for 
Indian use than Gothic; but in order to apply it there, the aisles of a 
church must bo placed outside, tho tracery must be double and fitted 
with Venetians, and various changes in arrangement must bo made 
wluch unfortunately tho purist cannot tolerate, and the consequence is, 
they arc worse off for a style of church-building now tlian before tho 
introduction of the Gothic btjlc. 

Tho fact is, tho Anglo-Indians have compressed into fifty years the 
experience we have spread over two centuries , but they do not show 
more symptoms of approaching tho common sense stage of Art than lias 
hitherto been apparent in the mother country, though Arcluteetnrc 
(especially its domestic form) is so vitally important an element of 
existence in that climate, that, if they once make the discovery that 
common sense, guided by taste, is really the foundation of Archi- 
tectural Art, it is possible that we may again be taught many things, 
as wo have been before, by the tasteful wisdom of the far East. 


Calcutta 

The Government House at Calcutta is the principal edifice erected ' 
by the English in India during tho first period indicated above. The 
idea of the design was copied from Keddlestone (Woodcut Xo. ISO), 
and was a singularly happy one for the purpose. It consists of fom ^ 
detached portions appropriated to the private apartments, and joined 
by semiciieular galleries to the central mass containing the state-rooms 
of the Palace-— an arrangement combining convenience with perfect 
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ventilation, and capable of being treated with very considerable archi- 
tectural effect; all which has been fairly taken advantage of. The 
principal defect (as it now stands) is that of being too low ; but it 
must ho borno in mind that when erected it stood alone, and the tall 
houses around, which dwarf it now, weic all erected since. Its effect 
is also marred by tbe solecism of the Order running through two 
stories, while standing on a low basement. If this might be tolerated 
in the centre, wider the dome, it was inexcusable in tlie wings, where, 
it throws an air of falsity and straining after effect over what other- 
wise would he a very truthful design; but, taken altogether, there are 
few modern palaces of its class either more appropriate in design, or 
more effective in their arohitectur.il arrangement and play of light and 
shade, than this residence of tho Governor General of India. 

The Town-hall, situated near the Government House, is a building 
imposing from its mass and the simplicity of its outline, but is too 
commonplace in its design to produce tlie effect due to its other 
qualities. It contains two great halls, ranged one over the other, 
each lighted by a rango of sido windows; and then, by tbe usual 
expedient of a Doric portico in the middle of each front, running 
threugh tho two stories, tries to look like a grand edifice without any 
floor in its centie. 


Of late years several very important public buildings have been 
erected in Calcutta, such as the Martiniire, tho Metcalfe Hall, tho 
Colleges, Ac. ; but they are all according to tbe usual recipo of English 
public buildings — a portico of six or eight columns in tbe centre run- 
niug through the two or three stories as the case may bo , a lesser one 
on each end ; and a plain curtain with ranges of unadorned windows, 
connecting tho larger with tho lesser porticoes. Nothing can well 
bo moio unsuited to tho climate, or more commonplace in. design ; 
but it is the nmforluno of Calcutta that her Architecture is done 
by amateurs— generally military engineers— who have never thought 
of the subject till called upon to act, and who fancy that a few hours’ 
thought and a couple of days’ drawing is sufficient to elaborate an 
important architectural design. It is scarcely necessary to add any 
criticism on tho result; for nothing either great or good was ever 
yet produced without far more labour and thought than have been 
expended on these ei ect ions. 


The churches in Calcutta are not more satisfactory than tho other 
public buildings, except that the older examples, having no ptetetmonu 
to being other than they are, please, in consequence, to the extent to 
which their dimensions and their ornamentation entitle them. They 
arc merely square hallo, sometimes with ranges of pillars in their 
centre to support tho roof, where tho span is such a 9 to require their 
introduction, and with pillared porticoes out side to protect their walls 
from the sun, and tlie,- generally liavo steeples of the 
• form usually adopted in this country in the last century. 

The late 111.1, op Wilson ivas tins first to intimate discontent noth 
In, state of thing., and he .determined, like some «f his liner, 
lire", re". ».po the stum of Puginistii fnm, the Architecture of the 




Church. lie deleiiaiiicd thercforo to erect a proper Gothic Cathedral 
in tho metropolitan city. To carry this out, ho chose as his architect 
the lato Colonel Torbcs, of the Bengal engineers, a man of infinite 
talent, hut who, like all his brother officers, fancied that Architecture 
was tlio simplest and most easily learnt of the Arts, instead of bein'* 
one of the most difficult, *and requiring the longest and most exclusive 
study. 1 As it was, the Bishop shared his delusion in this respect, and 
they produced between them a building in a style such as has not been 
seen in this country since the Peace of Pans. 

The Cathedral consists of a large equal e hall without aisles or 
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3«3. Interior View of the Cathedral »l Calcutta. From Ultl«T WIUod's • Life * 

transepts. Tho roof is flat (or rather was, for it has been somewhat 
altered since), and supported by a diagonally -trussed beam, snob as wo 
ii8o in mil way stations. At ono end is n porch called a narthex, but 
which in fact is a library ; aud between it and the church n stceplo 
rises through the roof, of very commonplaco design. 

Tlio only ornament of tho exterior is a mngo of lean buttresses, 
between which wero tall windows filled with wooden tracery of tho 
Perpendicular Order ; but these, instead of painted glass, arc disfigured 
with green painted Louvre hoards to keep out tho sun. We have dono 
strange things in this country, but nothing quite so bad as this. It 
entirely fails ns a Gothic reproduction ; fur, as wo perfectly understand 
now, a few ill-drawn Gothic details arc nut in themselves sufficient to 
entitle a building to bo ranked among the revivals of Jlediicval Art. 
Tho worst feature, however, is that of being entirely unsuited to tho 
climate, having neither verandahs foi shade, nor proper windows for 
ventilation ; nor do its arrangements satisfy any of tho requirements of 
tho ecclesiologist of tho present day. 

The Port Clmreh is n 1 letter specimen of tlio art, but it is only a 
copy of tho Chapel in York Place, Edinburgh, and that is a copy from 
St. lUq'*, Ihsvethsy *, ro\d though it lias deteriorated at each remove, 
and the details of the Calcutta Church would shock our present critical 
*?«*. ' va S ft t the time it was built, the best thing of it-s class that had 
1 h‘cu done in India. 

Ah mentioned ai>ove, Kiicral station churches have recently been 
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erected, which might pass for English parish churches when teen at a 
distanco; hut no architect has approached the problem of designing 
a church specially suited to the climate, though the freedom from 
trammels, and the immense variety of details in Gothic Art, lend them- 
selves most easily to such a purpose in that climate. 

In so tar as the bystem of ornamentation is concerned, the Saracenic 
btyle is identical with the Gothic: both used pointed arches, clustered 
piers, vaulted roofs, and they claim other features in common. The- 
most striking and specific difference is that the one uses domes where 
the qther introduces spires; but as in most cases these featuies are 
merely external ornaments, there is no reason why tho architects in 
bot^ styles should not adhere to their own peculiar forms, while 
adopting, when expedient, the principles of the other. 

As the Saracenic has been so completely adapted to the climate, there 
seems no reason why the Gothic should not be so also ; but it must be 
by thinking, not by copying, that this can be effected. Xine- tenths of 
the mechanical arrangements of our churches were introduced to guard 
against cold and the ronghness of the climate, leaving one-tenth for 
ventilation or to avoid over-heatiDg. In India exactly the reverse is 
the caso: nine-tenths must be specially designed to protect the congre- 
gation from the heat, and very little attention need he paid to the- 
danger of cold or storms. Seeing how perfectly the Saracenic style, 
which is so nearly identical, has met and conquered thesc_diiEculties, 
the same thing could now bo done far more easily with the Gothic; but 
unfortunately it has not hitherto been looked at from this point of view, 
consequently none of our churches in India can be considered as even 
moderately successful. Instead of setting their minds earnestly to the 
task, the English have been content to cany with them into India 
the strange creed of their native country, “ that Archaeology is Archi- 
tecture and when they havo set up an accurate "model of 6ome old 
church which adorns some rural village in the midland counties, they 
fondly fancy that they* have satisfied all that is required of a true 
architect in designing a Protestant place of worship suited to a tropical 
climate and the refined exigencies of the nineteenth century. 


The most correct Gothic building yet erected in India is the College 
at Benares, designed by tho late Captain Kittoe, who, though not 
educated as an architect, had more enthusiasm for the art than most 
men, and had devoted many years of his life to its study in India and 
elsewhere; he was consequently m a position'to do better than most of 
his brother officers ; hut he had not sufficient command of the details 
of the style to adapt them to the new yircum stances, and Lis college 
is from this causo a fiilnre, both as an artistio design and as a utili- 
tarian building. The result of this is that it has been subsequently 
so altered that its Gothic character has nearly disappeared, without 
acquiring those qualities which Ought. primarily to have guided the 
architect in his design. /' 

The only really satisfactory uimuingr which 'the English line 
erected in Indii arc the private n-aiiknct « of the civilians and mcr- 
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;hants in Bengal. In. Bombay these nro generally only magnified 
bungalows, with doping tiled roofs and wooden veiandalis ; in Madras 
they aro a little better, but too generally without any ai chitectural 
pretensions; in Bengal the)' aro seldom without their verandah of 
pillanj in one of tho Italian Orders, and with cornices and window- 
dressing in the same stylo. 

In Calcutta the houses aro generally square blocks, at least two, 
generally three stories in height, always standing alone in wliat aro 
called compounds, or courts adorned with gardens and surrounded 
hy the domestic offices. Each houso is a scpaiato design by dfself, 
and towards the south is always covered by deep verand ahs ; v gene- 
rally arcaded in the basement with pillars above, which are' closed 
to half their height, from above, by green fixed Venetian blincls. 
The dimensions of these facades aie about those of the best Venetian 
palaces. The Grimani, for instance, both in dimensions and arrange- 
ment, would range per fcctly with the ordinary run of Calcutta houses, 
though, alas ! none of them could approach it in design. They also 
possess, when of three stories, tho advantage pointed out in speaking 
of Italian palaces, of having the third 6torey of equal height to the 
lower two. 

Tho consequence of all this is, that, although the pillars aie spaced 
six or even eight or ten diameteis apart, and support only wooden 
architraves, though tho whole is only brick covered with stucco, and 
though the details aie generally badly drawn and frequently mis- 
applied, still the effect of tho whole is eminently palatial and satis- 
factory. 

In fact, with these dimensions, with their appropriateness, their 
ornamental detail, and tho amount of thought bestowed on each sepa- 
lato design, it would be neatly impossible it should be otherwise. 
They are in fact nothing but what they pretend to be ; and when 
this is tho case it is far more difficult to do wrong than it is to do 
right, according to the system of design in vogue in this country. 


Section II.— Native Architecture in India. 

It was not to be expected that any artistic fashion could for so long 
a period be practised by the conquering race without the subject people 
adopting it in some form or other, and trying to apply it to their Own 
purposes. Unfortunately sinco tlio world began it has been tho curso 
of all conquest tlia£ the conquered people dan neither emulate tho 
virtues nor riso to tho level of their masters, while they aro prone to 
apo their fashions, and, in copying, to oxaggerato their vices. 

India lias been no exception to this rule ; and it would he difficult, 
in modern times at 'least, to find anything much moro contemptible 
than tho tawdry imitations of a European Court which we ourselves 
set up at Lucknow, coupled as it was with a sensuality and corruption 
which can only exist under an Asiatic sun. Although it was here 
that the Eistem form of tho Italian llenatssanco bloomed in all its 
absurdities, it was not here that it first took root. Our empire and 
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our influence commenced in tl»e Carnatic, long Before if practically 
extended to Bengal ; and it is at Tanjorc, Tricliinopoly, and the other 
cities of the south, that tho natives first tried what they could do in 
tlio styles of Alberti and Michael Angela 

Olio of the most remarkable c 'camples of this is to bo found at 
Tanjore. As yon approach the town you see two great pagodas 
towering over al! the rest, nearly equal in dimensions, and not unlike 
each other in form. The one is the grand old temple represented in’ 
Woodcut No. 58 in the * Handbook of Architecture the other, on a 
nearer examination, is found to bo mado up of Italian balusters, some 
attenuated, some stumpy, intermixed with pillars and pilasters of 
tho most hideous shapes, but all meant for Italian, and mixed up 
with Hindoo gods and goddesses, and little scraps of native Archi- 
tecture peeping out here and there, so as to make up a whole so 
inexpressibly ludicrous and. bad, that one hardly knows whether to 
laugh or be angry'. At first sight it appears difficult to understand 
•what state of affairs could have brought about such a combination as 
this ; but if any ono wanted to understand thoroughly the state of tho * 
native mind at tho time thiB pagoda was erected ho could nowhere 
find a better illustration. There is here that persistent adherence to 
tlieir ancient forms and feelings in all essentials which cliaracterizes 
everything native, merely varnished over with a tawdry film of 
European civilization which they neither feel nor understand. 

\\ hat was done at Tanjore only faintly foreshadowed what took 
place at Lucknow. Our power was too early established in file south, 
and the destruction of the native dynasties too complete, to allow of 
any great development of any 6ort in their dependent state. The 
most powerful of southern native princes, the so-called Xawanb of 
the Carnatic, was brought into Madras itself, where he erected a huge 
formless pile, in which he and life descendants now live, but without 
the means of indulging in any architectural vagaries. 


The kingdom of Oude was one of our next creations. From tho im- 
portance of their relative position its soiereigns were from tlio earliest 
date protected by us, which means that they were relieved, if not 
from all the cares, at least from all tLe responsibilities of govern- 
ment ; and, with tho indolence natural to the Indian character, and the 
temptations incident to an Eastern Court, left to spend in debancherv 
and corruption the enormous revennes placed at their disposal. The 
result might easily have been foreseen. Tilings went on from bad to 
worse, till tlio nuisance became intolerable, and nas summarily put an 
end to by the daring injustice of I*ord Dalhonsie’s policy. 

One of tho earliest buildings of importanco at Lucknow in the 
Italian stylo is tlio Mansion of Constantin,* bmlt by General Martin* as 
a residence for himself! 
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plain sarcophagus, standing on tho floor, and at each angle a grenadier 
in full uniform stands with arms reversed in an attitude of grief, as if 
mourning over the fall of his master. The execution of tho monument, 
like everything nhout the place, is bad, but tho conception is the finest 
that lias yet been hit upon for a soldier's grave. 

This mansion is now fast falling to ruins, and a building of brick 
stuccoed is by no means a pleasing object in decay, but when new it 
must have been very striking. At all events its effect on tho Oude 
sovereigns was most rcmarkablo. For although their tombs, their 
mosques, and imambarrahs were still erected in the debased Saracenic 
style then prevalent, all the palaces of Lucknow wero hencefoith 
erected in tills pseudo-Italian stylo. The Fnrrah Euksli, the Chntter 
Munsil, and numerous other buildings, display nil the quaint picturesque 
irregularity of the age of Francis I., combined with more strange details 
than are to bo found in tho buildings of Henri IV. These were far 
surpassed in grotesqueness by tho Kaiser Eagli, tho residence of the late 
king. This consisted of a great square of buildings surrounding an 
immense courtyard : tho whole pnlaec being 'in extent and arrange- 
ment by no means unlike the Louvro and Ttiilcrics ns joined together 
by the present Emperor. Bnt instead of tho beautiful stone of I'ar is 
all was brick and plaster; and instead of tho appropriate details of that 
palace, the buildings surrounding tho groat court at Lucknow aro gene- 
rally two stories in height and singularly various in design, generally 
with pilasters of the most attenuated forms running through both stories, 
between which Italian windows with Venetian blinds alternate with 
Saracenic arcades, or openings of no stile whatever. Theso aro sur- 
mounted by Saracenic battlements, and crowned by domes such ns 
Home or Italy never saw, and tho whole painted with colours as erndo 
ns they aro glaring. Inside there arc several largo and handsome halls, 
hut all in tho bamo bad taste as the exterior, and adorned with mirrors 
and furnituro of the most costly description, hut generally placed 
where they are not wnnted, or where their presence 1 ms no meaning. 

A detached building called the Begum Kotio is a hotter specimen 
of the stylo Ilian anything perhaps in the Kaiser Bagli itself, hut it 
cannot either be called a favourable specimen of Italian Art, or a 
successful adaptation of the stylo to Oriental purposes, though it has 
a certain amount of picturesqiieness which to some extent redeems its 
other defects. Like all the other specimens or Oriental Italian Archi- 
tecture, it offends painfully, thongli less than most others, from tho 
misapplication of the details of the Classical Orders. Of course tio 
native of India can well understand either Iho origin or motive of tho 
various parts of our Orders — why tho entablature should lw divided 
in architrave, friere, and cornice— why tho pillars should 1* a certain 
number of diameters in height, and so on. It is in fact like a man 
trying to copy an inscription in a language lio docs not understand, and 
of which he docs not even know the alphabet V Ith tho mo*.t com * t 
eye and tho greatest pains ho cannot do at accurately. In India, borides 
this ignorance of the grammar of tho art, the na tries c.innol Ik Ip 
ft* ling tint the projection of the cornices is t>«> wnall if miant to pro 
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(luce a fcliadow, and too deep to lie of easy construction in plaster in a 
climate subject to monsoons. They feel that brick pillars ought to be 
thicker than the Italian Orders generally m o, and that Avooden archi- 
traves are the wo ist possible mode of construction in a climate where 
wood decays so rapidly, oven if spared by tho white ants. The con- 
sequence is, that, between his ignorance of the principles of Classic 
Art on tho one hand, and his knowledge of what is suited to his wants 
and bis climate on the other, he makes a sad jumble of the Orders. 
Ilut fashion supplies tho Indian with those incentives to copying which 
we derive from association or education, and in tho vain, attempt to 
imitate his superiors he lias abandoned his own beautiful art to pio- 
duco the strange jumble of vulgarity and bad taste we find at Lucknow 
and elsewhere. 



The great caravanserai* which iho Calcutta baboos and the native 
mjilw have creeled fur their residences in Lower Ik-ngal arc generally 
*n thin style, but with an additional taint of vulgarity. Hut perhaps 
the ino.it striving example of it alt is a pavilion which was erected 
Within tho palace at Delhi by the late king. It stands behind, and 
is mvu above, the great audience hall of Shall Jilmn, in winch once 
***** , lo rated peacock throne, and is one of the noblest and 
v aul '*ul apartments of it* class in any palace in tlie world, 
ii r us. on run ring the jialace, you now roe a little pavilion of brick 
am y a* it, . which its Wilder assumed to li> tho Doric Order, with 
lul„» fth.l Vcnrthi. l,li,„K Tl,, i, 
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tbo fricro ml, and the ornaments yellow I — (Jio wljole in worse taste 
than tho nmnmrr-hoii fc o of n Dutch' shipper ns seen overhanging a 
canal in Holland, Contrasted with tho simplicity nml tho elegance 
of tho white marble palace beneath, it tells, in a language not lobe 
mistaken, bow deeply fallen and bow contemptible were the late 
occupants of tbo thropt', as comjmred with their great’ ancestors of the 
House of Tiraour, who ruled that mighty empire with iwisdom, and 
adorned its allies with those faultless edifices described in"'a previous 
part of this work.* . , »* - 

AVo live so completely "nlnorig tbo specimens of, tile nrt^of 'Arfhi^ 
tccturo which nro found in this country^ and our, associations or our 
prejudices arc so bound up with our admiration for, or our feelings 
against them, that it is extrctnely difficult for us to get outside and 
tako a calm survey of tho whole, so ns to read all tho ]e«K>ua that 
might bo leamod from their study. But if any ono wished to feel 
assured how perfectly Architecture is a reflex of the natioual character 
and taste, there is perhaps no plate where lie would see this nioro 
clearly anil distinctly than in studying tho history of Architecture in 
ITindostan during the last six centuries. * * 

Nothing can bo grander and moro severe, and, at tho same time, 
moro chastely ornate, than the buildings erected by tho stem old 
Patans in tho early centurios of the conquest ; nothing moro elegant, 
or in Architecture more poetic, than tho palaces, the tombs, and 
mosques erected by the Mogul -sovereigns during the period of their 
prosperity; and nothing could be better calculated to display at the 
time, and to hand down to posterity, a clear impression of their wealth, 
th6ir magnificence, and the refinement of their taste. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could more clearly thow the utter 
degradation to which subjection to a foreign power has depressed their 
successors than the examples of tlio bastard style just quoted. When 
We reflect how completely the best educated and tho most artistic 
classes in the reign of Queen Anne learned to de^piso the Gothic style 
of our forefathers, the tasto for which has returned, and we now admire 
so intensely, wo ought not to be surprised if the natives of India 
bhould have been influenced in the eamo manner, though from different 
causes. Bnt it does seem astonishing, that while the Hindoos were 
erecting temples and ghauts, if not so grand, at least as elegant, as of 
yore — while the very kings of Oude weie erecting such buildings as 
the Grand Imambarrah, or the Itoumi Durwaza— they should, at the 
same time, fancy they saw beauty in such abominations as they w r ere 
perpetrating under the guise of Italian Art. Is it that the demon of 
fashion can always blind our better judgment, and force us to admiro 
any monstrosity that is in Vogue at tho moment, in spite of all that 
our better taste or innate feeling of what is light may point out to u-j 
as either really correct or beautiful ? 
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StkictCy ‘speaking, ike history oF tho Bcnaissanco Architocturo in 
Turkey, or, more properly, in Constantinople, ought to bo treated ns 
commencing nearly contemporaneously with its vis© in Italy, inasmuch 
as after the.deatk of .Mahomet II., in 1480, tho Turks abandoned tlieir 
own. original stylo of mosque-building, to copy tho Byzantine forms of 
the city they had just obtained possession of ; and so enamoured did 
they become with the new form, that they have never revolted to the 
usual or orthodox 'plan of a mosque in the capital, though, in the 
provinces, the true Saracenic 6tylo has always pi evaded, with only a 
very Blight admixture of the Byzantine element. 

There is, however, this very material and important distinction . 
between the practice of tho architects of tho Western and Eastern 
capitals of the old Homan Empire. At Borne, tho Renaissance architects 
retained the old form of thq Mediaeval Church, hut carried it out with 
Classical details : at Constantinople, the Turks adopted, in their 
mosques, the forms of the Byzantine Church, which were new to them, 
but carried out their designs with their own beautiful aud appropriate 
details. Tho former was a stupid and unnecessary process, biought 
about — as pointed out above — by circumstances wholly inespectivo of, 
and foreign to, tho art of Architecture. The latter is a reasonable 
and proper course to pursue, which, honestly persevered in, can only 
lead to tho roost satisfactory results. 

Nothing can he wiser or more expedient than that a foreign nation 
eettling in a new country should adopt such forms and arrangements 
of buildings as have been found most suitable to the climate and to the 
constructive necessities of the place ; but it by no means follows from 
this that they are also to copy the details, and to debar themselves 
from introducing every improvement their taste or their own experience 
may suggest. 

Mlion tho Turks conqueied Constantinople, they soon found that 
the climate was not suited to tho open courts for mosques which were 
so appropriate at Cairo or at Delhi; and, having before them such, 
noble Wildings as tho Church of St Sophia, and other domical churches 
° / \° of Byzantine Art, they at once adopted the form, and 

sc about building mo«quc8 on that plan, but improving, in so far as 
icj con d, not only the arrangement and construction, but employing 
cre i their own Saracenic details, and adapting each of them to 
io p aco it was to occnpj-, and tlio eonstructhe necessities it was to 
fulul or io represent. 
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Strictly speaking, the arrangement of the plan nml tho construction 
of n Lu i Ming Motif?* to tlie engineering branch of tin- profession- T lie 
harmonious adjustment of its proportions, nml tlio appropriate orna- 
mentation of tliC'O i«nrtw, f.ill specinllj within tlic province of tlio 
Architect. All that the Turks did was to borrow the mechanical part 
of their mo-quei from their Byzantine predecessors ; hut they wero 
neither so lazy nor so illogical ns to think tint their doing so excused 
them fiom tho necessity of thought, or that mere reproduction can 
either bo, or can ever represent, contemporary Art. 

Tho practical result of these two diflcrcnt systems is what might 
easily ho foreseen. At Homo we bavo St. I’cter’s — a Gothic church 
carried out in Classical details : though in dimensions it is as large as 
any three Mediieval cathedrals put together, though, constructively, 
it is superior to any, and though in richness of detail and ornamenta- 
tion it surpasses them all, yet, in tho effect it produces, and in artistic 
merit generally, it is inferior to tho smallest nml plainest of Mediaeval 
churches. * 

At Constantinople, on tho contrary, we hive, in tlio contemporary 
Suliinanio Mo-que, n building which, though tho first attempt of a new 
people in an unfamiliar stylo, is Iwautiful in itself, and satisfactory as a 
whole. In tho Mosquo of Aclimet, wo liavo an interior as superior to 
all thoso of tho contemporary churches of tlio Polladinn school as it is 
possible to conceive; and this result was obtained by a set of ignorant 
Turks, aided by a few renegade Levantines, competing with tho best 
intellects and tho most educated classes of Western Europe, at the time 
of their highest artistic development! 

But tho Westerns wero following out a wrong system, in which 
success was impossible. The Easterns were correct in their principles 
of Art, and failure was consequently very difficult to he achieved. 

In so far, tlierefoio, ns tho form is concerned, the Con&tantinopolitan 
Renaissance arose contemporaneously with the Italian, and might be 
eo treated in a history of Art. If, however, tho essence only is con 
si doled, it dates only from within the limits of tho present century'. 
Though eitliei classification might consequently be adopted, the latter 
is the relation in which it will he convenient to treat of it on the 
present occasion. 

Since the beginning of the present centnry, Turkish Architecture 
may ho said to have fairly passed out of this stage of quasi -Renaissance, 
or true Art, which distinguished it for the previous three centuries, and 
to have assumed tho true Renaissance, m all its illogical and unthinking 
unreasonableness. 

Tho round hats of the Franks have invaded the Bosphorus, and 
with them have come their mistaken principles of Art. To the 
Byzantine form of their mosqnes the Turks liavo now added the details 
of the Jtalian Orders . but as yet not ungracefully, partly because Roman 
details ate not wholly incongruous with Byzantine forms, and because, 
in tho mosques at least, it is only' the details, not the forms, that they 
hive altered. It has not yet occurred to them to try and make one of 
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their religious edifices look like a Roman Basilica, or a Greek Temple 
or anything, in fact, lmfc what it is, and thus far, therefore, tho iniurv 
is only partial. J J 

In the mosque, fur instance, that the Snltan Mahomed II. (1808-18381 
erected at Tophana, the ontline is that of all the older buildings, and 
it is only on a close or critical inspection that we discos «■ the clumsy 
consoles and badly-profiled cornices with which it is covered. ^ 

That of his predecessor Selim at Scutari is a more pleasing speci- 
men ; and though all the details are really Italian, they are used with 
such freedom, and so little obtrusive, that their introduction may 
almost be forgiven. Were it not for the exceeding beauty of the older 
mosques, we should not hesitate to admire this specimen of the art • 
and it is aho easy to see that a little more familiarity with the best 
class of Italian details Mould have remedied many of the defects of 
thc'e.designs. The only question being. Is freedom possible with such 
familiarity? all that can now be answered is, that, 60 far as experience 
G°e-i, knowledge and slavery m Architectural Art seem synonymous 
terms. 

The great mosque which Mahomet Ali erected in the Citadel at 
Cairo is a still more remarkable example of the decline of architectural 
taste in the East. Its dimensions are vciy considerable, as it consists 
of a square block of building measuring 137 ft- each way ; and, with 
the attached courtyard surrounded by arcades, the whole measures 
fttl.'ift.by 1S<5. Its plan, too, is unexceptionable. being a square hall sur- 
mounted by a dome GO ft. in diameter internally, and four semi-dome* 
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materials are richer than any used for a similar purpose in any mosque 
in modem times, the walls internally being all covered with slabs of 
Oriental alabaster of the most beautiful tints; and it was intended to 
have carried the same class of ornamentation all over the exterior, but 
the mosque was left unfinished at the death of its founder in IS 42 .* 
Notwithstanding all these advantages the building must be pro- 
nounced a failure in an architectural point of view, for the same reason 
that the church at Slonsta fails, as 3L0 the cathedrals of Boulogne and 
Gran— because of the want of know ledge of the principles of design 
on the part of their architects, and because their details neither express 
the construction nor are elegant in themselves. Externally the mosque 
itself is pierced with two stories of plain unornamented windows, 
which, without any grouping, certainly do not indicate the interior. The 
arches of the vaults are not brought through to the outside ns is the 
case invariably at Constantinople , the roof is so flat and so plain flat 
the group of domes and semi-domes that crown it Io*e half the value, 
as far as size is concerned, and all the poetry they might possess, if 
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growing naturally out of tlio construction below. Add to this that 
tho details are in a bad, ill-understood Corinthian style, mingled with 
Pointed arclics and Rococo ornaments of all sorts, it will be easy to 
understand how oven tho noblest design may Lavo been destroyed. 

The leal difference, however, between this mosquo in tho Citadel 
and the older mosques in tho city of Cairo below, does not exist in 
either tho dimensions or tlie original conception of tho building bo 
much as in tho mode of carrying it into effect. In tho oldon time the 
Architect would merely have ananged his building, probably very 
much as this one is laid out, and would havo provided that tho con- 
struction should be truthful and truthfully expressed both inside and 
out. All tho moulding, with tlio capitals, brackets, &c., would have 
been built in block, and, as the structure progressed, one block would 
have been handed over to one carver to bo completed, another to 
another. lie would then have employed the inlayer on one part, 
the paiutcr on another, and tho gilder where his services might be 
required ; and all these men working together, each a master in his 
own department, would have produced that multiplicity combined with 
unity wo so much admire in the old buildings. The misfortune is, this 
class of artist docs not now exist in Cairo ; and the architect must put 
into his design as much thought as he has time for, or is capable of 
• exerting, before he begins it. As be first conceives it, so it is erected, 
and when the crescent is put on the top of the dome the whole is 
considered complete. Surely we ought not, under these circum- 
stances, to he surprised at the cold and unsatisfactory result that is 
produced by this process in this instance.* Yet it probably pleases 
those that worship in it as much, if not more tlian the older buildings, 
winch excito such admiration in our eyes ; but it can only do so in 
consequence of its size and tho richness of its materials ; and there is 
no surer sign of the decay of taste, or of a want of knowledge of tho 
principles of Art, on the part of any people, than the assumption that 
these two qualities can ever bo of any value except as mere vehicles 
for the expression of tho higher qualities of taste and design which 
can alone make a work of Art valuable. 




tl>ey have been taught to believe in every form of the civilization of 
Western Europe, and, more than tliis, have employed the architects 
deputed to bnild the ambassadorial residences to erect palaces for 
themselves. 

Tim annexed view of one of the Sultan’s New Palaces on the Bos- 
phorus is a fair average specimen of the productions of this new school. 
Instead of the old plan of designing every part with reference to the pur- 
pose to which it was to he applied, of making esery window and pillar 
tell its own tale, and of carving every detail with reference to tho situa- 
tion and the light in which it w as to be placed, we have here a design 
which any clever draftsman eonld complete in all essentials between 
sunrise and sunset, and which, when finished, would be as suitable for 
the climate or the purposes of St. Petershurgh or Washington as for a 
palace of a Turkish Sultan on the shores of the Bosphorus! Though 
there is no vnlganty and no gross architectural solecism in tho design, 
it would be difficult to sec how the art could well sink lower than the 
stage here represented. 

Another palace in Constantinople, which was in progress of erection 
by the lato Sultan Abdul Mcdjid at the time of his death from tho designs 
of a young Armenian artist named Balzan, is in some respects better 
than the last mentioned, in others worse As will he seen from the 
view, it is rich in detail and full of design to an extent rarely found In 
modeip buildings of the Classical school. It is more like a design in 
tho Platercsco style of tlio Spanish architects of the ICth centum- than 
anything that has been dono since that time, and if the details were 
good in themselves, or appropriate, the effect would be all tint could be 
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desired; but it was a mistake in tbe artist to adopt so much that was 
Classical, and mix it with so much opposed to all the principles of 
that style. 1 

Although the second example 1ms not the customliouso-]iko cold 
ne«» of tl.o first design, it is almost equally a failure, though from very 
different cnii-es. The first shoo, no ovidonco of thought, and lui 
lordly u sufficiency of ornament for its situation or its purposes. q’J, 0 
second has an almost superfluity of ornament, and also evinces a con- 
stdemhle amount of design. It fails, however, in producing the desired 
effect, because the principal port of llm details nro borrowed from a 
foreign Classical style, and are used for. purposes for which they were 
not originally intended , and the parts which are added arc micli as 
neither accord with the original intention of the Orders, nor wiUi aiiv 
thing suggested by tbe building itself. J ' 

The whole of the details are in fact evidently added fur orrariump 
NtW, without any real lefcrcucc to tlie construct iso exigencies of 
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building, nor in order to adapt the foreign elements to the necessities 
of tho climate in which they are employed, neither have they any par- 
ticular reference to tho manners or customs of the Sublime Forte. 
They halt between all these ; and the puzzled architect has only exhi- 
bited the confusion of his own brain, while he had at his disposal 
money, materials, and means to produce as rich and as beautiful a 
building as any in Europe. 

There is &r too little vitality left in the Turks or in the Turkish 
Empire to hope that, in Europe at least, they can ever rise again to 
such a degree of power as to he able to shako off this state of depend- 
ence on tho arts and influences of tho West. They have not yet sunk 
so low as the wretched 2v&waabs of Oudo, and their Architecture is 
still better than that of Lucknow ; but they are daily entering more 
and more into the position of a protected state, and protection is 
only another word for degradation that sooner or later must lead to 
extinction. 

In Europe the Turks have been too mixed a people, too little at 
home, and too insecure in their possessions, to have ever done much 
for Art, notwithstanding the instincts of their race, and their expulsion 
would now bo no loss in this respect , but it is by no means clear 
whether the modem Greeks, who are practically £>Ia\ es, hut seem 
destined to succeed them, would do better. Up to this moment tho 
Greeks of the Levant have not shown tho smallest aptitude for Art 
in any of its forms ; and although with more leisure and bettor oppor- 
tunities there may be a prospect of improvement, even this seems very 
doubtful. 
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Tnn steps 1))' which tho Olassio styles were introduced into America 
hy the Spaniards were identical with those which led the Portuguese 
to adopt it as their style of Architecture in the Ejltt, and the results 
were practically the same in hoth countries.* 

Religious enthusiasm was at its htjight in Spain at the time when 
the New World was discovered by Columbus ; and the enormous wealth 
acquired by the conquest of Mexico and Peru, whether resulting from 
plunder or from tho successful working of the mines, naturally led so 
priest-favouring a -people to dedicate a considerable portion of their 
newly-acquired wealth to religious purposes. The consequence was 
that very soon every city built its cathedral, every town its churches, 
and every hacienda its chapel ; but it is, perhaps, not unjust to say 
that not one of them was in any degree remarkable for beauty of 
architectural design. 

It has already been pointed out how inartistic the Spaniards had 
shown themselves in dealing with tho Renaissance styles in their own 
country, notwithstanding the assistance they obtained from tho artists 
of Italy and France, and it could hardly he expected that they would 
do even as well in tho New World. The priests, who, in nine cases 
out of ten, wore tho nichitects there, had none of them received tho 
necessary professional education. They had a certain recollection of 
what was done in their own country, and may have possessed imperfect 
drawings of the more celebrated churches of their day. But to adapt 
these to altered cii cumstanccs, and to carry them out in detail with 
native — or at least with local — artists, was as difficult (if not more 
so) as to mnko a now design. The consequence is that most of the 
churches of Now S pain, though many arc remarkable for their size 
and splendour, arc singularly plain in an architectural point of view - 
or, what is worse, vulgar and pretentious from an affectation of Classical 
Ait, either misunderstood or misapplied. 

The largest and finest of all the churches erected in tho New World 
is perhaps tho cathedral of Mexico. It was commenced in the year 
1573, in substitution of on older clmrch which liad been erected by 
reman Cortes, on tho site of tho great tcmplo of Montesuma, hut was 
not finished till tlvc year 1657. Its dimensions are very considerable, 
inasmuch as it is said to measure 504 ft. over all externally from north 
to south, and 228 ft across. It lias fivo aisles, and tho intersection of 
tho luwo and transepts is crowned by an octagonal lantern, but only 
of tlio Rimo width as tho central ni»lc. As it is understood that tho 
designs for this church were sent out from Europe, it avoids many of 
tho faults which nro so offensive in some of tlio other churches of this 
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city. Indeed, il»c architectural arrangement of the interior nny be 
called singularly happy for this class of building, The entablature, 
which' nlwnja formed the great fttrnnblingblock of architect* in this 
htylo, is altogether omitted ; ntad the arches spring direct from tho 
capitals of tho Doric half columns, which arc attached to tho picis. 
It thus avoids most of the faults of our St. I’aulV, and even the size of 
tho dome is internally in better proportion to the rc.-t of the church, 
where there is a chancel beyond. If the dome ends the vista it may 
l»0 of nny size, hut in the middle of a crtcifonu church it throws escry 
other ]K»rt out of proportion if its dimensions are not kept moderate. 



Externally the western facade is massive and imposing, perhaps 
more so than any Spanish church of the age and style. Its two great 
towers rising to a height of 30o ft are really grand features, solid 
below, and tapering .pleasingly above. The central dome, it must be 
confessed, looks mean externally compared with those found in Italian 
and Erench churches ; hut the bpauiards— except at tho Escurial — do 
not seem ever to have affected this feature. 

\\ Lea we look at the immense difficulties in the internal arrangement 
which the introduction of a tall Italian dome superinduces, it becomes a 
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question whether it really is a legitimate part of such a design'; but it 
is so noblo tliat a good deal can ho forgiven for its sake. The external'' 
outline. of tlio cathedral of Mexico is-r-lurfing its details — perhaps, ono 
of the best proportioned examples of a' chin eh designed to dispense with ’ 
this feature; though, it can hardly Tjq doubted hut that externally the 
loss of effect is considerable from this cause. Even if it -must ho 
admitted that tlio adaptation of tho tall domo to the internal arrange-" 
ment of a modem church hasjiot been quite successfully accomplished 
hitherto, there seems little doubt hut that with the engineering talent, 
of tlio present day that difficulty also might be ovcrcomo ; and that a 



great domo might be fitted to a nave, at least ns wide as two fluids of 
its diameter, without any offensive display of mechanical expedients. 
M this woro done with judgment and taste, we should probably have 
an architectural effect such as lias not y et.becn Scon , but it is not-to 
tho New World wo must look for anything so artistic or so desirable. 

As at Goa, some of the cloisters attached to .tho great monastic 
establishments of Mexico and ehcwhcie are rame pleasing specimens 
of Architectural Art than tho churches to which they belong. Ono 
in particular, attached to tho Convent of X“ S? do la Merced, is ns 
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bright and as beautiful as that of Lnpiona (Woodcut Xo. 83), or any- 
thing in Spain, It possesses that happy arrangement of two smaller 
arcades over one wider arch below, as in the Doges Palace at Venice ; 
except that in this instance nothing has been pnt over them, and as 
the whole detail is rich and elaborate, the effect is extremely pleasing. 

There are no public buildings in the city of Mexico remarkable as 
Architectural design®. 3Iany are large and highly ornamented, but 
they are only bad copies of buildings at home, having no local pecu- 
liarity to distinguish them from those of the mother conntiy, except 
what is universal in colonial design — that clumsiness in executing 
the various details and profiling the Classical moulding, uhich so 
shocks any one who lias imbued himself with the beauty of Classical 
Art in tills respect. 


Peec. 

The cathedral of Arequipa, in Pern, i« probably as good an example 
as conld well be chosen to illustrate the position of the art of Archi- 
tecture in the emancipated colonies of Spain at the present day. The 
original cathedral was commenced in the year IG21, from the design® of 
nn architect named Andrea Espinosa, and was completed in I G.’G. This 
building was, however, almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 1st of 
December, 1P44, shortly after which time the rebuilding was com- 
menced. on the same plan and general outline as the former edifice, 
but with such improvements in detail as the progress in the knowledge 
of Architectural design seemed to suggest. 1 

As will lie seen from the woodent, the faipde is of a err consider- 
able extent, and divided into five compartments by Corinthian pillars 
standing upon a low basement, bnt supporting only a fragment <fon 
entablature. Detwcen these are two ranges of pillars standing cne 
upon the other, of the same Order, but of course only half the height ; 
and it i* their cornice — not th it of the larger Order — lliat crowns the 
building. This is perhaps the only important instance known of this 
curious inversion of the European principle of design, and it is mi 
nearly successful that a very little more would have made it quite o>. 
If the larger Corinthian Order had onlv l»ecn u«ed as square piers or 
Imttresses. marking tbo division of the interior, their nse would have 
l>een understood and their effect mw pleasing. A very monumental 
effect is nl c o obtained by the lower storey l>eing pierced only by the 
entrances, and the upper by a few welI-pr’i>j.,rtioned n ir.dows widely 
spaced. The towers are perhaps a littl. too low, but their form was 
probably the only one that ought to lie adopted in a country so subject 
to earthquakes, and. CTen as it i«. thee arc well proportioned to the 
length of the facade to which they are attached, and thrir de*mn i- 
pleasing arsl free from any instance of Jxvl taste. 

Tlie features that pnncipnlly detract from the 1-oanty «f this 
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facade niiso from tho peculiarity so often remarked upon in *fho 
previous pages, of men undertaking to design in a stylo with nil the 
details of which they ore not practically familiar. At Monsta, at 
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Hurt ever grand and good Iheir concept ion<* may I**, tlioy arc- marred by 
the defective mode in which they aro expressed, and m> it alwax# will 
Ik.' till m< ii lt-ini to build ns they v rite— in tin- vernacular. 

North Annntcx. 

M lion wo turn from what was done in Mexico and IVm to examine 
the Architect oral forms of tho United States of North America, we 
become instantly aware of the enormous ditfe renew of race and religion 
that prevails between tho two great sections nf tint continent. 

Tho old Scandinavian orlhitih settlers built their tnecting-hoti'C* 
for prayer, or their neat quaint dwellings, in utter ignorance of the 
precepts of Palladio, and w ith the saino supremo contempt for Mcdiievnl 
Art n« prcxntled in Jluropo for three c< ntnrica after it ccn*.td tube 
practised ; ami tbo Puritan Pilgrim I'afltcrs, who followed and super- 
seded them, showt d tho Rime Anglo-Saxon indiflerenco to Architectural 
ornament ns has cliamctcrircd their race at all times, except when their 
natural vanity is piqued into riwliy with some other nation of more 
artistic tendencies. The consequence of this was, tlmt from tho time of 
tho earliest colonization of this country, till after tho termination of tho 
war of 1013-14, there was not one single* building erected in Northern 
America which is worthy of being mentioned as nn example of Archi- 
tectural Art. 

When after tho termination of that w.ai it became tho manifest 
destiny of tho United States to surpass all the nations of tho earth in 
Art ns in Everything else, they set about doing something to justify 
the boost they were so fotnl of proclaiming. . 

IUthcrto tlioir attempts have been less successful than oven those 
of the mother-country; and there is with them less prospect of im- 
provement than with ns. An American has a great deal too much 
to do, and is always in too great a hurry to do it, oxer to submit to 
the long patient study and discipline requisite to master any one 
style of Architecture perfectly Still less is he likely to submit to 
that amount of self uegatiou which is indispensable if a man would 
attempt to bo original. 11 by should lie stop to design each detail to 
tho place it is intended to occupy ? W by should he try to proportion 
every part harmoniously, or to applj each ornament appropriately? 
h'iVj k cfcnwA *<X> fUA ttoft ■&ra&g*sy, -nVioxi C-Vasrnu puiars anfl GirtViC 
pinnacles stuck on ad libitum get overall difficulties, and satisfy him- 
self and his employers ’ TIjo perfection of Art in an American’s eyes 
would be attained by the invention' of a self-acting machine, xvhrch 
should produce plans of cities and designs for Gothic churches or 
Classic municipal buildings, at so much per foot super, and so saxe 
all furthcrTrouble or thought. 

The planning of cities has in America been alxvays practically per- 
forated by those means ; the process being to take a sheet of machine- 
ruled paper, and, determining the scale that is to bo used, to divide 
the xvliole into equal squares easily staked out, and the contents of 
which are easily computed. Whether the ground is flit or undulating — 
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whether the river or ftltore on which it is aitunted is straight or etiAed 
— whatever the accident of tho Mtuation, or the convenience oft radio — 
thh bimplo p1at\ enables any man to lav out a city in a rooming; a»«l if 
lie can do this, why should he spend weeks or months in carefully con- 
touring tho ground? 'Why proportion his streets to the traffic they aro 
intended to convoy? Why draw complicated curves so difficult to set 
out, nud so pulling to calculate? NN hy, in short, think, when tho thing 
can ho done rvithont thought ? It is in vain to urge that hy this pro- 
cess tho most pro«aic ugliness, has been stamped on every city of the 
Union hitherto laid, out, when, hy a little pains and a little more 
thought, far more beautiful and more convenient cities might have liven 
produced. Tins may lie true ; hut the first process answers all tho 
purposes of a people who have so little feeling for Art that they d»> not 
perceive its deformity. Tho latter requires both time and thought, 
and why should they expend theirs upon it wliilo the other supplies 
their wants ? * 

Tho same system prevails in their buildings. If not so absolutely 
mechanical ns their plans, it is still true that their principal drawing 
instrument is a pair of Fcix-xors ; and a ronchino might guide these almost 
as well as a human hand, were it not that after being, pinned togethor 
tho design must generally ho .attenuated and pared down to suit tho 
pecuniary exigencies of tho ca«e. Notwithstanding the defects of their 
fiyfttcm.the Americans have lately shown a great dexiro to display their 
wealth in architectural magnificence, mid to rival tho Old WotUI in 
tins respect; anil have produced Feme very showy buildings, but 
. certainly not one that can ho seriously commended ns an artistic 
design, and still less any one which can l>o quoted ax a well .though t- 
out expression of a mind imbued with architectural taste and know, 
ledge. „ • 


Wasuixctox. 


The principal cdi&co in the United States of America, or, at least, 
tho one of which they aro most sain, is tho Capitol at Washington, which 
would bo a respectable building anywhere, though scarcely deserving 
all tho praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

The eastern or principal front of tho original Capitol oxtends 
352 ft. north and south, or, as nearly as may ho, it lias the same Aimen- 
eions aV tho central block of tho river-ftont* of our Someisct House, 
which it very much icsembles in style, and is not unlike it in arrange- 


> Though the Amci icans lure enmed this 
■principle to eicci% it mint be confute,! that 
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m France were ns formal as New Yoik or 
Fliihdclphii ; pnd in flie druk nges of out 
Art „we admired the jdnu of the new town 
of Umburgh. I n laying out towns, this 
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ever disphy , v itii pleasing eflect such specimens 
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* The front now ct tends to' GOO feet. 




monk “At Washington the pillars arc taller and raoro prominent, but 
'the .basement lower and not so well proportioned to tho upper part 
But the great distinction is, that the Capitol is to Ik- surmounted by a 
great dome, rising from -a "tambour,” surrounded ,by a pcristj lo of 
column? measuring 130 ft. across ; and the height, from the ground-lino 
to the statue which is to crown it, is intended to be 310 ft., or about 
that of our St Paul’s, but fn this instance standing OH a building only 
CO ft in height instead of growing out of one measuring 107 ft. from 
the ground to the tof> of the balustrade,. \\ hen completed this will 
be a very noble feature, adding great dignity to the group ; but by 
being placed immediately’ over and behind the portico of twenty-four 
detached columns, it will entirely min that which is now the principal 
ornament. 1 It is, in fact, alwavs a mistake to place' one range of 
columns immediately over another ; and so 'large a feature as this 
domo will bo njust ruin the design of any building imless’its apparent 
con-rtmetion commenced from the ground-line. In this instance it' 
would have been easy by a diflercnt arrangement to have exhibited * 
this ; but to place the dome on the roof of a building complete without 
it, vaSii blunder that nothing can now redeem, while, ns tho portico 
in front of it !•* of an unusually straggling design, this defect is more 
than usually apparent here. - , " , ’ 
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‘ Tvfo wings mo now being added tt> tho Capitol, which, when' com- 
pleted? will 'extend (lie ftoTiX to ti greater length than that of the- 
whole liver fu^mlo of Somerset. House ; and, as they aro‘ ^intended to 
project boldly forward, will prevent the dome ' o\ orpowering tho 
building to, the extent it would do without them, though they Cannot' 
mvO Iho portico ; and,- afl'cr all, it is a question whether Ihe tertaco 
beneath the one fumade is not a inoro pleasing feature than the domo' 
over the other, though both'aro singularly destriictivb of the architec- 
tural ctreet which their architects 60 erroneously biippo'cd they would 
assist, Tho trutlL of the “matter 'appears to'bo tliat, though - these tall 
• Italian doidfcs are very beautiful features in themselves, it has always 
.'been found extremely difficult to adapt them to the designs of which 
they arp to form 'a part. St. .PauV« is perhaps tho most happily -con- 
, t lived, bitt even it u» not perfect; and tho next best is probably tho 
Invnlidcs at Paris. 1 In all other 'instances, either tlieir height slid 
tlimr mass' .overpower tho building on which they are placed, or, as 
. at St. Peter's, the uulwt nurture hides and destroys- tiro domo/ 'When 
completed, it is to be feared that the domo«6f tho Capital will bo about 
Iho least Rncw.8f.fifl combinalion that law yet been attempted. * 

' The Smitlu-onian Inst Unto is another -edifico of which *tbVrirdia- 
bil.uvlh of Washington' areas pTond as they are of their Capitol,' though 
it differs frdm that building ns much as any tme can differ from another 
.—rude, irrcguhr Medievalism being here thought tho perfection of 
.Art, instead of tln> elegant CU^ical formality of tlio Capitol,^*! t 
of considerable extent, being 4JT ft. long, with an average' breadth of 

- aUut CO, mid otm of tW tvuen,— there are eight br ten of those of 

- various fhajH.s and mei— reaches a. heiglit of HP ft. Its general plau 
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715. * „ 1 over or Sail iliwoun liiitliiiur, \5uluagv>a. 

is that of an Abl>cy Church ; tho centre block — the n-rve — is occupied 
hv tho Library below, tho Museum aliove. The transept contain* tho 
mincralogical collection find flic Recent’;, rooms ; what appears at one 
end to !*) an apshlnl chapel extern, illv, turns out to ho n Gallery of 
Art, and this is Iwlauced at the other cud by a group of lecture-rooms 
and other conveniences. Tho sty lo is N onmn, though of a class that 
would have astonished a baron or a bishop of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries, and resembles one of theii buildings ns much as the Pavilion 
at llrigliton resembles tho Tomh of Muck*I<«>m Shah Don lut, from 
which it i* raid to 1c topic*! '1 he annexed woodcut, rc presenting an 
octagonal tower at the junction **f the Library and Art Gallery, is a 
fiir illustration of the style It i* *«m of the best of thmo which adorn 
the lmilding 

In xvoiidcrful contrast t*> the brok> u uutlmc and stiulied irregularity 
of the Smithsonian Institute is the cvM machine-designed uniformity 
of the Treasury buildings ju>t completed in the *imo city. 

lit tlii? country «« are gene rally rout* nt with putting two a tori* » 
of windows under one storey’ of pillars, though, once tho piIJars_beooinc 
merely an ornament, there de« s not seem any grixtor incongruity in 
putting a dozen In t1i» present instance there are three of very coin- 
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118 ftcw treasury buildings, Washington. From a 1‘liotograp'h. 

monplaco design, onil witliont any appaicut connection witli the Order 
or the Order with them ; there is nothing, in fact, to redeem this 
design fiom the merest commonplace — no beauty of form or of outline — 
and the portico in no way harmonizes with tho wings. It is, however, 
far more appropriate to a city designed aftcY the fashion of a chess- 
board, tljan such an irregular building ns tho Smithsonian Institute. 

Another educational institution of which tho Americans are equally 
proud is tho Girard College, Vhiladelplua. It is ’designed on prin- 
ciples so totally different that either the word Architecture has a 
thousand meanings, or those who built this do not Understand tho 
term. In this instance, instead of florid Norman, the exterior is that 
of a Reman temple ‘218 ft long, but with tho rather disproportionate 
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excess of width of 159 ft T2io columns nro C ft. In diamoter and 
55 in height. Doing of marble, it would really he a very fair hind of 
Wallialla were it not that where the Celia ought to ha\e been we ha>o 
instead a very ordinary common jdaco two-storied col lego-building en- 
closed in this cage of pillars. 

The United States Bank in the same city is a graud Grecian Dorio 
temple — at one end, at least — hut with the same two stories throughout 
in the Celia, with the additional incongruity tliat the upper storey has 
small square bedroom-like windows, which give a great appearance 
of meanness to the whole. Though the Exchange of Philadelphia 
possesses all these solecisms, it is a far more pleasing specimen. Its 
circular colonnade, its belfry and general arrangement, evince an amount 
of thought and design seldom found in this country, and, the details 
heingCorinthian.it is saved trura either vulgarity or meanness, though 
it has not any real architectural importance. 

There are a number of buildings of this class in the various cities 
of the Union, some of which are big, some nch, bnt not one, so far as is 
known in Europe, either remarkable for the design of its outline or the 
appropriateness of its details. The edifices on which the Americans 
have lavished their utmost energies arc the State Capitols, in which tho 
representatives of each of the independent States meet in Parliament. 
One of the most recent and most admired after that of Washington is 
the one just completed for Olrio. This time the Order is Doric, and the 
designer outline, at least— os severe as could be desired ; but the 
usual two stories of windows, the chimneys, and oilier appendages 
which will not lie liid, betray the fact that we are not looking nt a 
temple, but a secular building of modem date which its architect 
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squeezed into this mould in order to save himself trouble and tho 
necessity of thinking. 

Host of the older Capitols have not the same pie tensions ‘ns this 
one, and escape criticism accordingly ; but wherevor ornament is 
employed, it is badly executed by the hands of amateurs, and in a 
country wheto tho necessary means did not exist for oven architects 
— if they had existed — to study and to inform themselves correctly' 
as to what was really the right and proper cornso to pursue. 


Ecclesiastical ARcuiTccTtniE. 

The Americans have probably’ been even less successful in their 
ehmebts than in their secular buildings; and, considering how little 
ecclesiastical establishments enter into tlieir system as compared with 
civil government, this is not to bo wondered at. 

Down to a very' late period America did not ]*ossess a single 
chut cli that could rank higher than an ordinary' parish church of tho 
Hawksmoor or Gibbs class, and none so splendid as St. Martin’s-in- 
tlic-Ficlds, St. George's Hanover Square, or any of our buildings of 
that class. Latterly, however, they liavo followed our footsteps in 
abandoning the Italian style in churches, and havo adopted tho 
so-called* Gothic, though in this respect they aro hardly so much 
advanced even now us we were twenty' or thirty years ago, and are only 
getting through tho sort of dilettanti amateur business that we shook 
off at that time. 

Tho American architects, however, labour under peculiar difficulties 
in this respect; they havo not that crowd of examples winch meet an 
Englishman at every turn, and which he can study at all times without 
any' effort ; so that, once he has thorouglily imbibed the spirit of tlie 
old examples, it is very difficult for him to do wrong. If it were 
possible to couceivc the Americans taking the time aud trouble neces- 
sary to think out n common sense style, this ought to be an advantage 
and they might really' become tho authors of a new form of Art- but 
with a people in such a burry it is fatal ; and they not only copy, but 
copy without understanding — a reproach that cannot now be applied to 
our architects in this country. 

Pcrlinps tho most ornato church they have yet erected is tho 
so-called G race Chinch in Xew York. If richness of ornamentation 
could nuke a building beautiful, it certainly is applied bore iu 
abundance. But tho plan of tbo church is a mistake. A doublo-aisled 
tramept is a feature belonging only to a cathedral : ns applied here it 
dwarfs tbo wholo aud makes tbo design entirely’ inappropriate for a 
moderate-sized parish church. The spire also is far too high, too 
large for tho rest Internally tho wholo i-> vaulted (in piaster)' and 
every feature such as would only’ Ikj applicable to a more ambitious 
class of edifice, and, e'en then, lianlly to ho found in so Late a, style 
Calvary Church is a still moro characteristic though much admired 

example. It jiossosos two western spires — ns at Cologne but tl 

open work of the upper part is only painted deal. And the Church f 
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279 View of Ora.« Church. I>«w York. 


the Holy Redeemer in Third Street, in a sort of Kusso-Lombai die style, 
it is extremely difficult to criticise. 

One great attempt at originality and magnificence the Americans 
certainly have made in the two temples which the Mormons ha\e 
designed as the high places of their religion. It is not quite clear that 
the Temple at Nauvoo was evei completed, though in several hooks 
illustrations of it were published. At all events, w hatever was erected 
is now destroyed; and that at Utah, which is meant to he a great 
improvement on the original design, is only yet on paper The dimen- 
sions of these Temples in plan were to he scry considerable, and 
their height in proportion. 'Though intended internally to he only ouo 
hall, externally they were four or five stories in height, ami resembled 
the Town hall at Louvain more than any other building in J hi rope; hut 
to make the resemblance at all complete it is necessary to realize the 
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Belgian, example carried out in plaster in the details of tlio Strawberry 
mil stylo of Gothic, and with ovory solecism which ignoranco of tho 
style and vulgarity of feeling can introduce into a design. 

There is nothing in Europe so bad in an architectural point of view 
as these temples would have been; but, on a small or scale, many of 
the American churches aro neatly as inartistic, though, from their less 
pretentious dimensions, they are not so offensive. All that, in fact, can 
be said with regard to them is, that, whatever faults we have committed 
in this respect, tho Americans have exaggerated them ; and the disap- 
pointing part is, that they do not evince the least tendency to shake off 
our errors in copying, which, in a new and a free country, they might 
easily liave done, while it must obviously bo more difficult for us, 
where timo and association have so sanctified tho forms wo are re- 
producing. 
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No mention ha*i l>ecn made in tlie previous pages of this vroik of 
the Theatres of modem times, though their importance is such that 
no history of Architecture could ho considered complete without some 
reference to them. If not so important as the Mediroval Cathedrals 
they at least come next to them in scale in modern times. No 
important capital city in Europe is without its Great Opera House; 
and, in addition- to this, all possess several Dramatic Theatres, and 
even every provincial town has its place for theatrical representations 
as certainly as its smaller predecessor would have had its parish church. 
Many of these edifices cost as much to erect ns their ecclesiastical pro- 
totypes in the middle ages, and of those on which less was expended 
originally it may safely bo asserted that their furniture, decoration, 
and maintenance cost more than the older build ings, many of whoso 
purposes, these less ci editable institutions now fulfil. 

Instead of mentioning the Theatres of each nation separately, it 
will lie found more convenient to treat them ns one group, as tboy 
hate no nationality, — the design# of tho^e of Naples or St. I '< ferabu/gb 
being practically identical, while those of London or Paris would 
suit equally well for any capital in Europe ; and it would I#> tedious 
to interrupt tlio uarrntivo of local peculiarities in order to repeat over 
and over again what may be said one© for nil 

There is*nnothcr circumstance which renders it expedient to treat 
of the Theatres npart from Other buildings, width is that they alone 
have escaped — in their internal arrangement, nt least — from the influence 
of the copying 6clioul. It is true that, when permanent Theatre# first 
came to ho erected in modern Europe, Palladio did build ono nt Venice, 
nml Serlio another nt Vicenza, according to tho precepts of Vitruvius ; 
and, in tho last daxs of his taretr, tin funner architect dryigm d the 
cchhrahd Theatre Ol \ mpieo at \ iceuza. which stiff stands a limnn* 
mint of ins cii's-icnl tadi , and busts of liemg (In- oldest jienunmnt 
theatre in Europe, at hast of thus.- built sineo the time uf the 
Romans. It was. lmwo.r. ub<» the ] 0,1 «,f its race, fur. thougli 
Classicality or Mtdix-xalbm iin\ iluun will for churches, malingers 
of theatres are in earnest, and their nudicuces insist on l*>th ms ing 
and hearing what is going on, ami will not lie content with Isdug 
told that it is romet to sit lieliind n pillar where nothing can 1«* 
seen, of under a roof where ex era sound is lost The consequence was 
that architects weio forced to try if thex could not invent something 
rnorc suitable fur tnod< t« piirjiiwis thin the great conih of an ancient 
theatre; and Iv-tUr and more ronxi tiierit Chin tin* locale in which 
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Hcdueva! mysteries were wont to bo performed. The result has 
been that modern Theatres, so far, at least, as concerns their internal 
arrangements, are tho only important buildings in modem times 
designed wholly without refen neo to precedent, and tegarding which 
an architect really must think what is best to be dono and how ho can 
best do it. It hence arises that in speaking of thorn wo must revert 
to our old principles of criticism, and explain their peculiarities ns if 
they were tho works of reasoning men and not tho products of copying 
machines. 

From those circumstances our Theatres would be .by far tho most 
satisfactory of our Architectural productions if it wero not that, in 
almost all cases, economy is one of tho first exigencies to bo attended 
to. With very few exceptions Theatres are private commercial specu- 
lations got up for tho purjKiho of making money; and oven when 
governments as>ht or interfcie, economy of space, if not of money, 
has always to lie attended to, one conseqncnco of which is that no 
theatre in Europe is constructed Internally of such durable materials 
m aro requisite to Architectural effect. Tho boxes and fittings ate 
generally of wood, often capablo of being removed, and always with a 
temporary look about them tctj destructive of grandeur. 

Notwithstanding theso defects, great halls, sometimes measuring 
moro than 100 ft. by 70 or 80, and 80 or 00 ft. in height, without 
any central support, decorated, with more or less elaboration, from 
floor to roof, must almost of necessity bo objects of considerable 
magnificence ; anil when to this wo add that they arp all honestly 
designed for tho purposes to which they are applied, no may turn to 
them with a satisfaction wo can scarcely feci in contemplating the 
greater number of the buildings we have just been describing. 

The earliest theatres of Italy or Spain wero tho Cortiles of tbo 
former and the Corralcs of tho latter country, — courtyards, sur- 
rounded by balconies or arcades from which the spectators could see 
or hear what passed on a temporary stage erected against one side of 
them., on which the simply-constructed early dramas were performed, 
always in broad daylight. 

In Trance, where tho climate did not so readily lend itself to out- 
door representations, tho cailicst theatres seem to have been tho 
Tennis or racket-courts, which weie admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose. A stage erected at one end, and two or three galleries at 
the other, with a spacious “parteiro” between, enabled a consi- 
derable audience to see and hear with great facility; and, except 
that the receipts would be limited by tho loss of the accommodation 
of the side boxes, this form of thcatie lias oven now much to recom- 
mend it. 

In England the cockpit or bear-garden teems to have been the 
earliest model, and was by no means an incapablo one if p.onerlv 
ranked ont, combined, a» it might hare been, nith tl,e galleries 
sun onnding tlio courtyards of onr liostolries, which was the oti„. 
model at onr disposal. 
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Except tlio classical theatre* mentioned alrove ns erected by Palladio 
and Scrlio, there docs not appear to hnvo been any really permanent 
building in Europe for the purpose of theatrical representations until 
after the expiration of the 10th century. During its course, however, 
plays had become so important an element in the literature of almost 
every country' in Europe, and witnessing ‘ tlieir representation so 
fashionable an amusement, that it was impossible it should long 
remain thus. We consequently find the theatre of fho Hotel do 
Bonrgoyne rising info great importance in Paris in 1021, and being 
rebuilt in 1643 .with tiers of boxes, but arranged apparently on a 
square plan. In 1 030 Richelieu built the original theatre of tho 
Palais Jtoyal, which was long considered tho type and model to be 
followed in tlio design of such structures. 

In Venice a theatre was erected in 1(130, with two tiers of boxes 
arranged circularly round n pit sloping backwards ns at present, thus 
really inventing tho present form of theatre; and in 1075 Fontana 
first introduced the horseshoe form in n theatre called the Tordinoni 
winch ho erected in Home. 

In this country the first permanent theatre with boxe9 seems to 
have been the Duke's Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Ti'clds, erected in 
10(52: it certainly was tlio first in which scenery was introduced and 
tho other usual appliances of scenic decoration. 

Fontana's invention juay bo said to Lave completed tho modem 
theatre in all its essential parts, but it took nnotber ccntmy Indore all 
tho problems connected with tbo representation of a modem drama 
were complete. In 1754 Sufflot erected tbo theatre at Ljons, which 
was long regarded by Trench architects ns the most perfect model 
of an auditory which they possessed; and in 1777 Victor Louis built 
the great theatre at Bordeaux, which was then and is now externally 
the very finest edifice of its class to bo found in France,— it may 
almost be said in Europe. About the same time (1774) Pieminriur 
built the Scala at Milan, which is still perhaps the best lyric theatre 
in existence ; though we had nothing to compare with these edifices 
until Xovosielski rebuilt the Oj>era House in the Haymarket, very 
much as w e now find it, in 1790, and Smirke and \\ yatt rebuilt Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane Theatres in 1808 and 1812 respectively. 

The first really important theatre, in Germany was the Opera 
TfowAut Berlin., built by order of Frederick the Great in 174L In 
Russia the Theatre is an importation of very recent date , but being 
patronised by the Imperial Family and fostered with subventions 
ftom the “state, the lyric theatres of St. Peter&burgh and Moscow 
equal in extent and splendour those of any other of the capitals of 
Europe. 

Cosstucctios or Modeby Theatres. 

The problems involved in the construction of a modem theatre nro 
infinitely more complex and difficult than those presented to tho 
designers of the theatres of the ancients. Tho dramas of the Greeks 
and Romans, or at least those which were represented in their great 
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theatres, wcro oC the simplest possible kind. Tho notion took plnco 
on a pul pi turn or raised platform in front of ft fixed arcliittctmal 
Rcrecn. Tlio dialogue was simple, rhythmical, anti probably intoned, 
ami tho chorus sufficiently numerous to make their united voice's heard 
rmyxvhcro. Tho cln«>s of .spectacle in modem times most like these 
groat dramas is probably tho Oratorio; and tho experience gained by 
representations of that kiml at tho Crystal l'alaco 1ms proved how easily 
u theatre could bo constructed with nt least a 300 feet mdins (tho 
greatest ever used by the Greeks), whore 20,000 persons could bo 
seated at their case and still hear even tho low notes of bass voices 
with very enjoyable distinctness ; * consequently, were our objects tho 
saroo as those of tho Greeks, the solution would he easy. 

Tho introduction, however, of painted moveable scenes, which 
seem first to havo been invented by llaldassaro I’cruzzi and used Ly 
him in 1308 in a piece called * La Calandia,’ when it was played boford 
Leo X., and tho further development of this invention, which wns 
so thoroughly in accordance with tho spirit of tho nge, led to tho 
necessity of a recessed stage with ft framing liko that of a picture. 
Once arrived at this point, all the conch-like arrangement of tho 
Classical period became inappropriate, for it was evident that only 
on tho tennis-court plan could nil see equally well into tho room 
in which tho action was taking placo. As, ho wove r, a spoken 
dialogue can hardly bo noil hcaid at a greater distanco than 75 or 
80 ft., nor tho expression of a countenance well appreciated beyond 
.that distance, it was ovident that not moro than from 000 to 1000 
persona could l>o accommodated in such n room, assuming its width 
to bo 40 or 50 ft, which \tas about as much as could then ho con- 
veniently roofed over. 

In Older to increase the accommodation, tlio galleries or boxes, 
which had at first been only established at the far end of the hall, 
were carried also along tlio sides; and of these, two, tkiec, or even 
four tiers were introduced. Tho next improvement was rounding off* 
the comers, until, bit by bit, and step by step, the modern auditory 
was invented. This may generally bo taken as represented by a 
circle described in the fioot of tho curtain with a diameter about 
double tho opening of the stage. In lyric theatres, where music only 
is performed, and where, consequently, hearing is easier and scorn"- 
less important, tho curve is elongated into an ellipse, with its major- 
axis towards the stage, so that the numbci of side boxes and tho 
depth of the pit may be considerably increased. In theatres intended 
only for tiro spoken drama, where, consequently, hearing* is more 
difficult and distinct vision moro important, the contrary pi ocess may 
bo pursued with advantage, and the front boxes brought nearer tho 
stage than even the circular form would demand. 


* The Crystal Filice was not designs! with 
noy ntarm* to *tuh sepTesu>titions, and ik 
Hat floor is smguhrly unfnourable for the 
transmission of sound; hut, notwithstanding 


this, ten or twelre thousand persons can hear 
,o!enlL1 J*. onj M«D 

or twenty thousand w» enjoy the choruses. 
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Fiibt, Arc there any mean* by which its intensity can bo increased, 
and its area extended* _ 

Secondly, What arc the circumstance* which may mterfeie with its 
onward progress or its practical distinctne*-** ? 

In order to answer the first, let it bo supposed that a speaker or 
singer is standing at s in a equate 100 m. \ i> o K. It is found poe- 
tically that nil tlio waves impinging 
against tlio avail between A and u, 
or under an angle of 45 degiees, nro 
reflected, producing confusion, but no 
increase of intensity. Detween n nnd 
c, or up to 57 degrees, the reflexion is 
so Blight a** hardly to bo objcctionnblo. 

Beyond that there is no roflexion. The 
wave gradually assumes tlio form X Y, 
nnd, after travelling a littlo farther, 
becomes practically a straight lino; 
nnd if confined between two walls, it 
will travel infinitely farther than it 
would do if perfectly unconfined. 

The practical result of this descrip- 
tion is, that, within the square in 
which tho speaker is standing, no 
sensible increase of sound can bo 
attained by any confinement, but great danger of confusion from 
reflexion. Be) ond the square, tho lateral limitation to dispersion be- 
comes rqore nnd more valuable as wo proceed onward*, with no danger 
from tho reflex wave, unless from a wall at the end, from which tho 
wave coming bach meets that going forward, and may produce con- 
fusion and indistinctness to a considerable extent- 

“With lcgnrd to the second question, it is easy to answer, that, 
practically, the people sitting in tho triangle s a n aic in great danger 
of hearing very indistinctly in consequence of reflexion. If tliero was 
a wall at f », a person at si could hardlj hear at all ; and even if a J> 
were a wall, a person at n could only hear indistinctly in consequence 
of the reflex wave and the remaining slight reflexion from a b. If tho 
sound were single, it might be only an echo , hut if sounds Followed 
ono another in rapid succession, a multitude of echoes would produce 
practical deafness, and at o and r hearing would he almost impossible 
under any circumstances, but much more difficult in the former than 
the latter position. 1 

If, for instance, the backs of the boxes of a theatre were lined with 
minors, as has been proposed, and the fronts made of some bard 
polished substance, it is moie than probable that the words of a quichly- 
epoken dialogue, or tho notes of a quick piece of music, would be 
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absolutely inaudible in even the smallest theatre : whereas, if the baefo. 
of the boxes were entirely removed, and the fronts reduced as much as 
possible, 1 ever}’ sound would be heard clearly and distinctly. The 
practical objection to this solution is the difficulty of preventing ex- 
ternal sounds from interrupting the audience, and the necessity of still 
air for distinct hearing. 

The practical answer to tho first question is, that very little advan- 
tage is obtained by any confinement or guidance of the sound-wax c. 
It is true that, if a room were 50 ft. wide and 500 long, those beyond 
the first 100 ft. would hear better in consequence of the side walls 
and those at 500 ft. might hear tolerably what without tho walls they 
would not hoar at all ; but tho 5000 people such a room would contain 
would hear infinitely better in a room 100 ft. wide by 250 long; and 
10,000 might hear as well in a curvilinear-formed mom, adapted espo 
cially to tho form of the sound-wave, without any confinement, hut 
also it must he without any leficxion. 

It is the form of tho latter — which is involved in tho second ques- 
tion — which is tho great difficulty of the theatrical architect; so that, 
after all, tlic answer to tho inquiries is far more negative than positive. 

It does not result in the discovery of what should be done to incrca°o 
the sound, so much as in a knowledge of what to fuoid in order not to 
interfere with its smooth and uninterrupted progression. What an 
artist ought to think of when designing a theatre or concert-room in 
not how to increase the eonnd — that ho may leave to itself — but how to 
prevent reflexion from tli© voice of tho speaker or singer ; how ho may 
shut out external sounds; and, lastly, how ho best can trap off tho con- 
versation or sound of ono part of his audience so that it shall not disturb 
the rest — how, in fact, ho can best produco a silent theatre. 

Without attempting to ptireno tho abstract question further, it may 
bo asserted that the wonderful instinct of tho Greeks, which enabled 
thorn always to do the very h *>t 
thing possible in all (hat concerns 
Art, caused them to hit on the 
\cry licit form in plan for tho 
transmission of the greatest q nan - 
tify of sound, with the greatest 
clearness, to the greatest possible 
number Their mechanical np- 
pli.un.es did not admit of their 
adopting a roof, blit if ate Mere 
now to build n place — imspcctm of architectural licanty — in which 
2 0 ,OOt} nerv to in nr distinctly, we should adopt the pi an of tt Grtnk 
theatre,* with probably a section similar to that shown in Woodcut 
No. 282. 

* a rno'W iJIoilral'fl'l of l’*< s q a hm el era. th*titm-{ I Kit ll an ia ra>s 

ly Mr. F-uIeT. In hit arslrta* !»'« » Crm- <ji « ee • ( mlin at lev ki <i( ll* 

m It-eif *f Cmurm. ci -'rsmlie toua lirj , 1 ,-j^t e T . »!-tI Ifc-y SrT- 

llenljte. Tl' Ikmli* at W<w *« ™- Is-t-iwl I'a shisI [ 

a.Ur-vJ ft |J^ !•-,( la J.orsf*-, rrl, m'lrr * TJj- Kit f-*r o( O* Crrtt * J Ji'w J» 
a -Sort lima, ( |T>1 it* ■*> t»»l. fnrly Ul»i t» jucx C* prral ni.r !*-•. •« » l i 
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The great difficult}’ in applying a roof is, tlint, if any sound is 
reflected back from it at an anglo of 45 degrees, it produces indistinct- 
ness of hearing on tlie part of tiro audience; and it must theicforo he 
so constructed that this shall not he the case.’ 

So far as mere hearing is concerned, it is only the greatest possible 
space within the limits of the sound-wave, in which perfectly still air 
and freedom fiom external sounds can ho obtained; but with peeing 
the ease is different. Tiro Greeks tried to get over this difficulty 
by tlie introduction of masks so broadly moulded as to admit of the 
markings being soon at a great distance; and they elevated their actorb 
on luck-heeled shoes, and iv-ed overy conceivable device to make them 
look largo; with what degreo of success wo can hardly judge. Wo 
escape this difficulty, to a considerable extent, by the introduction of 
opera-glasses and optical contrivances; hut with all our modem 
science, this will probably always limit the size of the auditory of 
modem, theatres to about 100 ft. from the curtain to tlie front of tiro 
opposite boxes. The consequence is that even a lyric thcatro can 
hardly be constructed to accommodate rnoro than 3000 or 3500 persons. 
A dramatic theatro is limited to al*out 2000 or 2500, though a concert- 
room might easily bo mailo to contain 5000 to 10,000, and a festival- 
hall 15,000 to 20,000 persons. 

Besides theso abstract questions, which arise from the natural limits 
to our powers of hearing or seeing distinctly, there is still another in- 
herent on the necessity of our seeing tnto a room or enclosed stage in 
which tlie greater part of the action takes place. This does not affect 
either tiro pit or tlie front boxes, but it is all in all to the side boxes 
which nvo in fact the great orux of the theatrical urcliitect. These aio 
of necessity placed bo obliquely that only the persons in tlie fiont row 
can see at all, if the boxes are dosed at the sides. If open, they see 
obliquely ; and, what is worse, if high up, look almost perpendicularly 
down on the stage, wlncli is peihaps the most unpleasant position in 
which a spectator can well bo placed. 

This last inconvenience could be almost entirely obviated by the 


lie understood flom tlie annexed iliignm 
(Wwdcut No. 281) In the first plw, the poi- 
tion of the sound-wave that is distributed ox ei 
the door w only a very «m ill section of the whole 
— tint 10 degrees in 180. This would not be 
a disadvantage If the floor were polished glass 
or still water} but when it »s rough with 
human Kings n great portion is absorbed nnd 
lost, nnd the rest cannot travel with fiulny. 
The consequence is that n jcrsoO «t A, 200 It. 



fiom the orchestra, hears very much less 
tectly than one at «, 300 ft. distant. 

• The great roof that his u-wntty bee., 
erected oxei the Handel orchestra at Siden- 
him is mil rosed to have increased largely the 
xolumeof sound Its practical working, W 
ex«, « this : it hfcl absolutely BO effect what- 
ever on the solo voices or the mstmmeots io _ 
front. It softens unmenrely, and Increases 
^ ***** roof at 
the back by reflecting and re^tm- it, note* 
but at so imraeisnrablf short an utcml that 
they reach the audience as sinMc „ , 

towed. II had a similar effect on the^hoijs 
“ '!? Wk - "J*“S them 
imjierecptible intervals, and ,« brin-r nr it 

cho t°* .-j ubL: 

to the aiviwnce as one grand tee- 11 

ivrfictly UemM together than ^ 1^* 
Ufore the roof w as « «ted v ,Iw 


lao. 
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and all that is icqmnid is that 2000 persons should ho so placed as to 
sit luMuiou&ly and hear clearly. With tho experience already gained, _ 
and tho unlimited means now available, thcio is no problem in modem 
theatre-building which should not be advanced, almost set at rest, by 
that gieat undertaking. 

Although tho intciiors of theatics in modem Emopo lnv\u, for tho 
reasons just stated, been treated according to tho principles of common 
sense, their exteriors have unfortunately been handed over to the 
“ dealers in Orders" in the sanro manner as other civil buildings ; aud 
owing to their nature the application of these features has been gene- 
rally less successful than elsewhere. The fact is, a theatre is a very 
multifarious building, and, in some parts at least, neither very digni- 
fied nor appropriated to dignified uses. It consequently is exticmcly 
difficult to make it look like one grand hall, which is llio aim of most 
architects, and still more so to make it look like a Roman temple, with 
which it has absolutely no affinity. These difficulties, however, aio 
entirely of the architect’s own creation. The dimensions of a theatre 
are almost always magnificent, not only ns regards length and width, 
hut also in height, and they generally stand ft co nnd unencumbered; 
so that an architect is certainly to blame, if, with these materials, ho 
cannot make an imposing design. 

k The difficulty which has spoiled most of the external designs of 

thcaties is that they are composed of two very distinct parts, as will 
easily be understood from the annexed diagram, Woodcut No. 285. The 
one devoted to the audience, consisting of the audi- 
tory, the saloons, staircases, and passages — all these I 1 1 j 

arc on a sufficient seal o and sufficiently ornamental | 
to he treated in a dignified manner ; bnt tho other 
half, do\ oted to the stage, is surrounded by dressing- 
rooms, workshops, store looms, and offices of all 

sorts. These seldom require to he more than 10 or & 

12 ft- in height, while the saloon may bo 30 or 40. I r } 

Whore architects have generally failed has been in ^ — 
the attempt to make the stage part look as dignified 
as tho audience half, or in despair have toned down 
tho latter to the level of tho more utilitarian 
division. t 

If tho parts were accentuated as shown in tho | 
diagram, there is no reason why they should not 
be treated dificicntly, hut every reason, indeed 
"V d*"M ho done; ami if the whole were bound together 
by aboia uniform corniciono, and the angles all Heated simTlailv 
"“l ““'S’ tlrme is „o reason why the one part 

should not ho ten stones high, and tho other only two or three • 
anil if tho vertical piers were sufficiently prominent and str t~~ " ’ 



one may ho mado arcliitecturally as beautiful and 
tho other. 


ng, the 
dignified as 


In lyric theatres the central shaded division would belong to tho 
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audience part, as that is always more important in them than in 
dramatic theatres; in the latter it would belong to the stage, which 
requires a greater development; and it of course, in cither of these 
ca*«es, ought to bo treated according as that division is designed to 
which it belongs. 

Tills, unfortunately, is not the nay the question has hitherto been 
looked at : and the conscquenco i9, as wo shall presently see, that no 
theatre in Europe can he considered as a perfectly successful design 
externally, though many, from their dimensions and the ricliness of 
their decorations, are very grand and imposing edifices. 

It is ouly to he hoped that some architect will some day apply to 
tho exterior of a theatre the same principles of common sense which 
guide him in designing the interior, and we may then see a building 
worthy of its age and of the art of Architecture ! 


Ltwo Theatres. 

Tho theatrical buildings of Modem Europe may bo classified under 
four distinct heads : — 

1. Lecture Theatres. 

2. Dramatic ditto. 

3. Lyric ditto. 

4. Music-Halls or Concert-Rooms. 

The first and last are governed by precisely tho same principles, for 
whatever is good to speak in is also appropriate for singing, only ‘that 
the greatly increased space-pcnctrnting power of the modulated human 
voice enables the latter to bo constructed on an immensely extended 
scale ns compared with the former. Strange to say, although in onr 
lecture-rooms wo have generally adopted the principles of a Greek 
theatre, no largo concert-room or music-hall has yet been constructed 
on the same plan. 

Tho lyric differ from tho dramatic theatres only in this, that in the 
former, seeing being less important and .hearing more easy, their 
auditory may ho increased in extent , and this may ho clone by a 
development of tlio side boxes in with a manner as would he inad- 
missible in a building where it is so especially necessary that every- 
thing should Ijc seen that passes on tho stage. 

Were it not that tho ballet is an almost invariable accompaniment 
to the opera, tho stage in n lyric theatre might al-o bo relatively aery 
much diminished as compared with a dramatic, but as these spectacles 
require quite as much sf«ec for their display* us any dramatic repre- 
sentation. this is not usually found to be the case. 

The* dimensions of the principal lyric theatres in Enroj<e are 
exhibited in tho following table. 
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KTcnvAi, DJMFKSto’ts or the principal lyric treatri s. 



Vptli from 
Cntlato 
to back of 
Boxes. 

Width 

Boxes 
from hick 
to back. 

Width 

of 

Curtain. 

Depth 

of 

Stage 

Height 

Tit 

Ratoon 

Dimen- 


Feet. 

Feet 

Feet 

Tret 

Feet. 

Feet. 

I.n. Scala, Milan 

105 

87 

40 

77 

05 

LIU 

S in C.irto, Naples . . 

160 

85 

50 

74 

SI 


Carlo Felice, tScnoa . . 

05 

82 

40 

80 

55 

40 x 50 

OptTa House, Tiondon . . 

05 

75 

SS 

45 

51 

22 x C« 

Turin Opera Ilouse . . 

00 

71 


lin 

55 


Covent Ganlen, London • . 

80 

80 

47 

80 

70 

25 X 81 

St. PetershnrKli Opera 

87 

70 

52 

100 

50 

33 X 85 

Academic de Musiquc, Paris 

85 

60 

41 

82 

05 

25x100 

Parma Opera 


74 

47 

70 

■ 

3Sx 3S 

Fenicc, Venico 

82 

78 

41 

48 

.. 



SO 


41 

87 

70 


Madrid Theatre 

71) 

89 

CO 

55 



Alexandra. PetersburRh 1 

79 

73 

52 

82 

00 

38X 40 

Darmstadt Opera .. 

72 

C2 

40 

70 

51 

28 X 5G 

Berlin 

70 

53 

37 

58 

47 

41 x SO 

Vienna 

C3 

53 • 

43 

72 

52 



"From the above table it will be perceived that there are at least six 
lyric theatres in Italy of the first class, and nearly of tho same dimen- 
sions. The Scala at Milan is in some respects the largest of these, and 
is generally admitted to bo tho best arranged both for hearing and 
for seeing, 60 far as the last is thought indispensable for an opera- 
house. 

As far bach as 1719 Milan possessed what was then the largest 
theatre in Europe, erected from the design of Barbieri ; but this was 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1776, when the present theatre was com- 
menced fiom the designs of tho celebrated Piennarini, and completed 
in two years. 

Its length is 320 ft.; its width 130, and it covers consequently 
about 40,000 square feet, or something less than the ordinary dimen- 
sions of a Mediae al cathedral, though its cubic contents arc probably 
more than the average of these buildings. The facade towards the Place 
is more pleasing than most of the designs for theatrical facades, though 
of do great architectural pretensions, consisting of the usual elements : 
a rusticated basement, including an entresolo; a principal storey j 
with a Corinthian Order , and an attic. As there is only one range of 
windows under tho Order, and the parts are well proportioned to one 
another, all this is unobjectionable ; and if the Order must be used 


* The principal part of the inf wmation in 
tins tulle i* taken trotn the pljtcs m Cl -men l 
Continft * r-irallUc As The tires i!oJ ernes.' 
one of the very best m*l most useful works on 
the siil^Tt * but the render most be warm*! 
tint there arc waeral sources of error wtm.h 

it is nlmort impossible to guard 
Inst, the general incorrectness of rfl ptm S I 


secondly, the carelessness with which scales 
are too often applied, espeoally in French 
works; and lastly, that theatres are con- 
tinually dnng** cither from bei g £ burnt 
down, or from improvements; for, as thev 
are worts of true Art, no one ever 
to^miprese them to any extent tlutmyS 
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there was not much else to be done. But the architect’s chance was on 


the flank. ITcrc he built an immense wall 500 ft. long, 00 ft. high, 
nncl with nothing particular to control his arrangements except this — 
that in parts it i-> seven and eight stories in 
height, and all these of nearly equal dignity 
(or rather equal want of it). To carry the 
Order of tho bel e'tage all rouud was con- 
sequently out of tho question; and being 
checked in this, he seems to have given up 
tho attempt in despair, and left the sides of 
his "building looking very like a Manchester 
cotton-mill. Had ho only giouped his open- 
ings a little, strengthened the piers between 
them, and added a cornice at the top, with a 
moderate amount of dressings to the windows, 
he would have produced the most original aud 
striking facade in the city; but this would 
have required an amount of thought which 
was not then exacted fiom any architect, so ho 
left it as it is — imposing from its mass, but 
wholly devoid of architectural merit. 

Internally the auditory is surrounded by 
seven tiers of boxes, similar in extent and 
height, and very nearly so in design. There 
is no “balcon” as is usual in Trench theatres, 
and no galleries as in ours. There is no doubt 
that this extreme simplicity of arrangement 
docs gi\ e a very considerable degree of gran- 
deur to tho internal appearanco of the budding, but it challenges also 
a certain monumental class of treatment in which theatres are generally 
very deficient; and when this simplicity is carried to the extent it is 
in Italy, it is not free 
from the reproach of 
monotony. Still, when 
lighted and well filled 
with a brilliant audi- 
ence — as is generally 
the case — the efi’ect of 
tho auditory of the Scabs 
is miMirjvi^'cd by any 
other theatre of Modem 
Europe and it« neou«tic 
properties are nl-o gw si; 




being tliat the bo 
usually* inconveni 
An will 1)0 ol 


tho greatest objection 
at the boxes in the upper tiera near tho stage arc more tlian 
nconveniciit for either seeing or hearing. 

rill l-o ob-ervod from tho plan, n small salon or cabinet is 


An will be ob'Crveu irviu mu n Milan saion or ra lunet is 

attached to tho greater unmlsr of the l«ixev— not irmm-diaUly . 1 tit 
aero*-* the* j*“age. In one l«*|«t this is obj.vtiotnbh, inaMmuli ns. 
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if adjoining, tho anteroom is valtiable in preventing tbe interference of 
external sounds ; on tlio other hand, as situated here, each salon has 
access to external light and air, which in a theatre sometimes used in 
daylight, and in the Italian climate, is an immense advantage. The 
existence of these seven tiers of small cabinets was one of the causes 
why the architect despaired of rendering the sides of his building 
architectural, and lefrained from attempting to harmonize them with 
the principal facade containing the great saloon and other state apart- 
ments of the building. 

Next in importance to the Scala is the San Carlo Theatre at Naples, 
built in 1737, and reconstructed very nearly on the same plan after the 
fire in 181G. Externally its facade is by no means without originality 
or merit. But tho height of the basement, 40 ft., is too great for 
that of the upper storey, which reaches only 20 ; and the whole height 
of GO ft. is (hsproportioned to tho other dimensions of the building. 
Internally, too, tho size and height of tbe boxes are very much greater 
than in tho Scala. There are only G tiers instead of 7 in height, and 28 
in plan instead of 38 in each tier. This increase in their dimensions is* 


not sufficient to give them a character of grandeur, but, on the con- 
trary, only tends to mako the whole theatre look very much smaller 
besides diminishing the accommodation to a very considerable extent. 

Tho theatre of Carlo Felice at Genoa, and that at Tanna, differ very 
littlo from these except slightly in dimensions, only that they possess 
saloons of large dimensions and richly ornamented; and that of Turin 
po>Mis«c-s tho rudiments of a gallery above the boxes. 

Tho too groat theatres of St. l’etersburgh and that of Moscow arc 
on tho samo scale, and arranged internally very much in the same 
manner, as thc^o groat Italian examples ; except that in Italy tl*re is 
certain air of completeness and of fitness, ns if tho people and the 
theatre belonged to ono another, which is somehow wanting in tl,« 
Russian examples and gives an exotic look to the whole Extern * 
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ally, limvovcr, tho Russian theatres are very gmnd masses : they stand 
perfectly free, have great porticoes of pillars at one cad, not veiy con- 
gruous perhaps but very largo, and tlio whole has a dignified nud 
imposing look; though, like most of tho buildings in that conutiy, 
showing very little thought, and n design that will not bear dissection. 

Otir own Opera House, Hay market, is modelled on tho Scala at 
Slilau, which it resembles in most respects internally, except in tho 
introduction of a spacious upper gallery, which to a certain extent 
destroys the grand simplicity of tho design of its prototype; and con- 
sidering tho difficulties of the case, Nash probably showed more ability 
ill fusing together the various elements he had to deal with on tho 
exterior, than in any other design he earned out It is not very grand, 
but, as nioro than half of the external elevations consist of shops and 
dwelling-houses, it was not easy to make much out of such hetero- 
geneous materials. 

Tho Opera House at Paris, or Academic do Musiquo ns it is usually 
called, is constructed on totally different principles from those just 
described. It is, in the first 
place, very much smaller, con- 
taining only four tiers of boxes, 
and these of Jess extent. It has 
besides capacious galleries. The 
great distinction, however, is the 
extent to which decoration is 
carried, and the immense deve- 
lopment of the accessory apart- 
ments. It may be a question 
whether the four groups of pil- 
lars which are introduced to give 
apparent support to the dome 
are legitimate modes of decora- 
tion, or whether the simple out- 
line employed by the Italians 
is not better. M hei ever they 
may be placed, they must ob- 
struct the view of a certain 
number of persons. But ought 
a great national theatre to be 
constructed on the simple prin- 
ciple of accommodating the 
greatest number of persons? 
The auditory is generally as 
pleasing and often as interesting a part of the entertainment as what 
passes on the stage ; and a certain amount of decoration, even at some 
sacrifice of space, is surely a legitimate expenditure there. A more 
pertineot question is, whether that effect is best attained by introducing 
Corinthian columns as in the Faris Opera House, or whether the same 
richness of effect might have been obtained without breaking the simple 
* outline of the curve which is so pleasing in Italian theatres? The 
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French alone seem to bo of opinion that the introduction of pillars in 
tliis position is legitimate; and at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and other 
places they adhere to them, though other nations have abandoned tho 
idea of anything so Classical in their theatres. Notwithstanding this, 
tho house is much admired by those who frequent it for its acoustic 
properties, and also for the facility’ with which tho stage can bo seen ; 
the latter quality is principally owing to tho boxes being only par- 
tially instead of wholly closed, as is generally the case in Italian 
theatres and with us. Though wliy we should adopt so exclusive n 
principle is hy no moans clear, as it not only circumsci ihes tlio power 
of seeing but of being seen — tho partial opening adding also immensely 
to the brilliant appearance of the house. 

llio Purls Opeia House was commenced in JP20 under the direction* 
of M. Debrot, to replace an older houso pulled down in consequence of 
tho murder of the Due do Berry in its vestibule in that year ; and, ns 
hinted above, is now about to give way to what is intended to bo the 
most magnificent theatro in Europe. 

So far as can bo gleaned fiom such information os has been pub- 
lished, this new theatro will bo 500 ft. long by 230 in extremo width, 
covering about 100,000 square feet, or twice and a half tbe extent of 


tho Scala or any other similar structure in Europe ; but as tho auditory 
will not bo very much larger than that of the present Opera House, and 
is only intended to accommodate 2000 persons— our large theatres con- 
tain 3000, the present hous-o from 1500 to 1G00— and as the stage cannot 
ho very much extended, three quarters of the whole block’ will bo 
dev oted to tlra ncce.varics; it might eo.i.rqiiently Lo more npprop. lately 
called tlio Enlace of Music than a theatre. 
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At Munich there is a very huge and handsome Opera House, with 
five tiers of boxes, which are arranged on a perfectly ciiciilar plan, 
more apparently with reference to architectnral effect than to the more 
important consideration that ought to guide an architect in designing a 
theatre. Externally it has the usual stereotyped plan adopted in 
Russia and frequently in Franco, of a great portico of pillars covering 
two stories of windows, with a block of plain masonry on either hand ; 
the whole being unobjectionable, but useless and incongruous. 

The Berlin Opera Houso was originally built by Frederick the 
Great, but has been entirely remodelled internally, and is now said 
to be one of the most comfortable bouses in Europe for seeing and 
hearing in. It is very small, however, for, though it has a dispropor- 
tionately large saloon, it does not altogether cover 
20,000 ft., or half the dimensions of the Scala, and 
abont one-fifth of that of the proposed new houso in 
Paris. 

The Opera House at Vienna, though small, pos- 
sesses a peculiarity of plan worthy of remark. The 
auditory widens towards the stage, instead of con- 
tracting, as is usually the ca^e. It is not quito clear 
if this could bo carried out on a mnch larger scalo ; 
but in this instance it affords those persons at the 
side boxes o far better opportunity of seeing than 
in most theatres. It certainly seems to ho an im- 
provement, unless it is considered that the two, or, 
291. Or*T» noose, at the utmost, the three persons occuppng the front 
Scale iwftStto Hnd. seats arc those only who arc practically to ho taken 
into account in the arrangement of a lyric theatre. 
The result in this instance is said to bo perfect, but on so small a 
scale it would perhaps bo difficult to fail. 
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Tlic flicrtif nt Mmi i- crtlaMy tlw luo.t m ipiificcnl of it' 
cln», in i:»io(W, "lictiwr mmdrr it. inliTml or oxlcmnl nrmriRO' 
meat, tUouph it i' not fo rim- to ilocWo ^ 

whether or not theso arc nlwnys tho im>“t * * . ^ 

judicious or in tho best ta**te. Its erection F f — -i 

wan commenced in the year 177:1, from F ^ r-.'" 

tho designs of Victor Loni-*. nn llu* silo of £ , 7d **=4 

a citadel tb.it 1mA long commuuhd tho b f It rS HH: 
city, and the removal of which van thin b 
determined upon. Owing, however, <0 F * 
difficulties nml delays tliat occurred during F t j q fcr| 

the pi-ogre*-*. of tlic works, which nearly P j "I*. E 
droio tlio unfortunate architect mail, the *-^0x42' 7 
Wilding was only complete*! in 17 HO. j* 1 3. .^ ^ f < ■ !■ •> 

Us dimensions nro very considerable, V » 4 ^- J < ^y 4Af r4~ » 
Wing 230 ft. long by 1M in width, nml • fr « £ T“*( I 

consequently coloring nearly -12,000 ft., • # n ^ • 1 -* !! 

or more ground than tlio Scala at Milan : f J ^ T"TT ^ 

hut of this great area a much smaller * I » 1* • • ■ T 

portion is occupied by the auditory nnd J |Ji| * * * * 

stage than is usual either in lyric or dra k 

untie theatres. . . . . _ _ „ . . 

Except the Mndcleiuo and tlio llour>o IVu) „ {lh , Tlw . atf< . 
at Vans, there is perhaps no other building *>«•»> 100 r« t w \ huh. 

laV-ronco of tl»c same fc'170 that carries out 


i was tlun b $-4 
never, to P *“f 
red during F ■ 


• complete*! in 17 

ro very considerable, k » * * y 4 ^y 4Atf T~ * * 
by IM in width, nnd • li « f *”1 *r"*( I s *- =• ' 
big nearly - 12,000 ft., ? ♦ " ► • 1 ^ ■ ]=*-* 1 


Ro completely tiro endeavour to look like a temple of tlvo Homans ns this 
0110. In front there is a portico of twelve (\irinthinn pillars standing 
free ; anil on the flanks and rear tlio r-nno Order is carried round in the 
form or pilasters attached to piers, lint allowing of corridors of com- 
munication all round tho building externally. Tlio Order is 42 ft. in 
height, and is surmounted by .u\ attij; which rather detracts from its 
dignity, especially ns it is again surmounted by tho enormous nnd 





S9I ScilMi of lb« Auditory of tb« TL**tr* *t llmfajmx. ScaJr 3U TmI b> IIikU. 

crushing roof indispensable in a theatre. Perhaps it would have been 
better ir the Order had been placed on a boldly-rusticated basement 
and the attic omitted j but every way it was an error to introduce the 
Order at all. It never could express the construction or the internal 
arrangements of the building, and. by preventing the introduction 
of more than three stories in height in any part, it introduces a degree 
of falsehood, accompanied bv inconvenience, which more than counter- 
balances tbe pleasure derived from its magnificence. 

Internal!}" an Order has been introduced with almost equal promi- 
nence into the auditory, and with the same bad effect. It gives no 
doubt a Classical air to the whole interior, bnt the second and third 
tiers of boxes become balconies fixed to the pillars at a third and 
two thirds of their height without anj bracket or apparent support. 
The eye of the engineer is offended that so much useful sight sLonld 
bo obstructed, and the artist that the construction should not be 
accentuated and visible. Still, of its class, it is one of tbe Grandest 
to be found anywhere; and if we must be Classical and modem at the 
same time, it will not be easy to find a more successful compromise 
than the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux. 

That at Lyons can by no means compete with tbe Bordeaux Theatre 
either in dimensions or in magnificence Still it is a very fine building, 
and is interesting as being the first in which the present arrange- 
ment of the boxes was carried to perfection. It was commenced 
in 1754, from the design of the celebrated Sufflot, the architect of the 
Tanthejn at Paris, and was considered so successful, both for hearing 
and seeing and being seen, that it became tbe type of all future theatres 
in Prance ; and, with very slight alterations, the form then introduced 
Continues to be followed in almost eveiy new erection of this class. 
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553. Tlii-atro at Lyon*. *5 
crlstaalty cnuMrucKU 
Sent# 100 f'^t to 1 Inch 


This theatre fell into decay in the beginning of this century, and was 
reconstructed as it now stands between the years 1826 and 1831. Tho 
plan (Woodcut No. 293) shows the building ns 
originally constructed by SnlHot, and, after all ( 

\lm experience wo lnvo had, it does not really 

seoui thafwehavQ advanced much beyond tho „ __ . 

point where lie left it. Tho whole is simply and H jj — — 

economically arranged, all the parts well proper- p I 
tioned to one another and to tho uses to which 
they are applied. Tlio most remarkable peculi- 
arity is, that it has a storey or saloon accessible 
to tho public below the floor of the pit (ns shown hi S P 
on the riglit-hand side of the plan), which ccr- a ' 
tainly seems a convenience that would compon- 
sate tho public fo^ mounting some 13 ft. higher 
than, they would have to do if it were omitted. * 

Perhaps the theatre which* deviates most 
from the stereotyped arrangement is tho Theatre 
Iliatoriquo, eicciAl in' Paris in 1846. In this 
instance tho auditory i* neither au cllipso with 
its longer axis coincident with that of tho stage, as usual in lyric 
theatres, nor a circle, as is generally the cas>o in tho&o devoted to tho 
spoken drama, but an ellipse with its major axis at right angles to. 
that of the stage. Ono immense advantage gained by this in, that till 
tho audience bit facing the piosccnium, and not sideways ns is usual, nml 
consequently see the performance wilh fir more case and comfort to 
themselves, though, it must be confessed,- somewhat at the expense of 
the architectural effect of the auditory' itself. The ono question is 
Can an equal number be accom- * 

‘modated by this arrangement as \ t \ _ ii ~ J_r 
by the other ? So far os experience \ 
has yet gone, it seems that they \ 
can; and, consequently, a ten- \ V 
dency towards this form has been \ 


shown in some of the recent con- 
structions hoth in France and ^ 
in this country. In the Theatre t v 
Historique the principal object r~ ^ 

aimed at was to obtain immense 1 

galleries to accommodate the Th&itre nifiomue.ivi*. -scale i oo fi j,r i nc b. 

class of persons ’who lived in 

the neighbourhood of tho Boulevard du Temple, in which it was 
situated. But if tho pit were converted into first-class places — as 
hinted above might be the case — such 'an aiTangcment would seem 
singularly applicable to accommodate. all elates appropriately. 

Besides theso public- theatres, France possesses what no other pation 
lias on anything like the same scale— a private theatre in the Palace of 
Versailles, which, though exceptional, is perhaps on that very account 
tho raoro woithy of study. The great difference hetueen it and. those 
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cradling roof indispensable in a theatre. I’cr lisps it would hate been 
better if the Order had been placed on a boldly-rusticated basement 
and tlio attic omitted ; bnt every way it was an error to introduce the 
Order at all. It never conld express the construction or the internal 
arrangements of the building, and, by preventing the introdnetion 
of more than three stories in height in any part, it introduces a degree 
of falsehood, accompanied by inconvenience, which more than counter- 
talanccs the pleasure derived from its magnificence. 

Internally an Order has l>een introduced with almost equal promi- 
nence into the auditory, aud with the same bad effect. Jt gives no 
doubt a Classical air to the whole interior, but the second and third 
tiers of boxes l>eeome balconies fixed to the pillars at a third and 
two-thirds of their height without ana bracket or apparent support. 
The eye of the engineer is offended that so much useful sight should 
he obstructed, and the artist that the construction should not be 
accenttiated and visible. Still, of its class, it is one of the grandest 
to be found anywhere; and if we nra«t be Classical and modern at the 
same time, it will not be easy to find a more successful compromise 
than the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux. 

That at Lyons can by no means compete with the Bordeaux Theatre 
either in dimensions or in magnificence Still it is a very fine building, 
and is interesting as being the first in which the present arrange- 
ment of the boxes was carried to perfection. It was commenced 
in 3754, from the design of the celebrated SnSot, the architect of the 
Pantheon at Paris, and was considered so successful, both for hearing 
and seeing and being seen, that it became the type of all future theatres 
in Prance ; and, with very slight alterations, the form then introduced 
continues to be followed in almost every new erection of tin's class 
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aro Mill noble dimension**. Tlio auditory is arranged on Iho circular 
plan, and, as there are very few closed taxes. llic audience can see 
with tolerable facility what passes on the ^ - r ,jn n r>. --j J , 
stage. The saloons and staircases aro nr- pZT|j I Si ! u 

ranged with more dignity and on a larger 1 
scale tlum is likely to 1*5 again adopted in 
an English theatre, the class of people who 
frequent this part not being Midi ns again to 
induce much outlay for their nccoimnotl.it ion. 

Tliis house holds conveniently tome 15000 
persons, which is about as large an audi- 
ence as can well 1*; present at any hind of 
dramatic representation in a modem thealio ; 
and oven then it can only bo the grander 
class of tragedies or the stateliest comedies 
that arc suitnhlo to so largo a building. All 
the lighter and more playful pieces aro fur 
hotter appreciated in smaller house#; nnd 
as theso have become the most fashionable, 
it is not likely wo shall again sec houses 
built of these dimensions in this country. 205 , ^,^V n V ry , I ?' 1 ?? l T tre 
Jinny of the smaller theatres m London, 
as well as in tho provinces, shorv not only great skill in their arrange- 
ments, hut also great tasto in their decoration ; but they are all so 
economically built as hardly to conio within Iho class of architectural 
objects; and even if it wero otherwise, the fiot of tlieir being all 
either built or liaving assumed tlieir present form by the hands of 
living architects would prevent any moto detailed ciiticism on their 
merits finding a place hero. 



Tflo Germans hare wiitten a great deal about the host fotni of 
theatres, but, after a very long nnd singly polemic, they do not seem to 
bavo arrived at any conclusions differing very materially fiom those 
which the practical sense of other nation-, had arrived at before they 
brought tlieir learning to bear on the subject. The one point which 
they seem to consider as a discovei y is, that truth requires that the form 
of a thcatic externally shall express the curve of the boxes internally. 
The consequence is, that Semper has adopt ed this form at Dresden, 
copjing it from Moller, who had introduced it at Mnyence in 1820, 
and it has been adopted elsewhere, though with some modifications. 
In this instance, however, the troth turns out to bo falsehood, or, at 
least, pedantry, to n considerable extent, A Classical theati o which 
consisted only of one gieat conch of concentric grndini, with nil its 
means of communication within the circle, could, in fact, bo only so 
represented with troth on the exterior. But a modem theatre is a very 
different affair. Tlio construction almost requires tw o staircascfs>at the 
back of the boxes in the angles of the quadrants ; there must be saloons 
and refreshment-rooms behind the boxes, offices and apartments on the 
sides. In Tact, a rectangular plan fits far moie easily to so complicated 





arc still noble <liincnsioiK 
plan, and, ns there nro vei. 

■trilb tolcrnUo tirilily 'Oin< _J»«' "» l, ‘'' ■ ■ 

stage. ’Ilte saloons and rfaittwe' nvr- nr ’ v^*B 
ranged with more dignity nw\ «« a Utger , 
fade than is likely to bo again adopted in 
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Tlie auditory i- nrmngul on the circular 
very fow close! i»o\o-?, the undunico can k* 

|nrrrn 

aullnglish tkatie, the class of people who X_Z . 
frequent this part not being such as again to L_ , 
induce much outlay for their accommodation. 

Ibis house holds conveniently khuo I'OOO 
persons, which is about ns large an audi- 
ence as can well bo present at nny kind of 
dramatic representation in a modem theatre ; 
nml oven then it can only ho tho grnnder 
clnfcs of tragedies or tho stateliest comedies 
that nro suitable to so largo a building. All 
tiro lighter and more playful piiccs are f.ir 
better appreciated in smaller house#; and 
as these have l>ecomo tho most fashionable, 
it is not likely wo shall again see homes 
built of these dimensions in this country. 339 t toi j^f 1 ” 

Many of tho tanallor theatres in London, 
as well ns in tho provinces, show not only great skill in their arrange- 
lucnts, but also great taslo in llicir decoration ; but they are all so 
economically built ns hardly to eomo within tho class of architectural 
objects; and even if it wore otherwise, the f ict of their being nil 
either built 01 having assumed their present form by tire hands of 
living architects would prevent any inoto detailed criticism on their 
merits finding a place lieu;. 

The Germans have written a great deal about tho best form of 
theatres, but, after a very long and angry polemic, they do not seem to 
have arrived at any conclusions diflering vovy materially fiutn those 
which tho practical bcuso of other nations had arrived at before thoy 
brought their learning to hear on the Biibji ct. Tho olio point which 
they seem to consider as a discovery is, that truth requires that tho form 
of a theatre externally shall express tho curve of the boxes internally. 
Tho consequence is, that Semper has adopted this form at, Dresden, 
copying it horn Mollcr, who had introduced it at Maycnce in 1829, 
and it has been adopted elsewhere, though witli some modifications! 
In this instance, however, tho truth turns out to ho falsehood, or, at 
least, pedantry, to a considerahlo extent. A Classical theatre which 
• consisted only of one great conch of concentric giadini, with all its 
means of communication within tho circle, could, in fact, be only so 
represonted with truth on tho exterior. But a modem theatre is a very 
different affair. The construction almost requires two staircasdsmt the 
back of the boxes m the angles of the quadrants ; tlier o must ho saloons 
and rcficshmcnt-rooms behind the boxes, offices and apartments on tho 
bu cs. n act, a r octangular plan fits faT more easily to so complicated 
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a congeries of parts ; nml lo sacrifice nil (Ins convenience for the sate of 
expressing externally tho form of only one part, is not architectural truth. 

liven supposing it were so in a 
limited sense, and tint convenience 
is to he sacrificed to truth, it is 
necessary to carry the principle 
much further, because three stories 
externally each 25 or 30 ft. high, 
do not express the three or four 
tiers of boxes ranged only 10 ft. one . 
above the other, with pit, gallery, 
and all tho other parts of a modern 
auditory. ‘This, however, is what is 
supposed to represent truth in the 
theatre at Maycnce, which is*, con- 
sidered tho ty]ileal example of this 
class .in Germany. As before men- 
’ ace Thrtirv«tS!'r«Kf. Jx»)o loofu le 1 * 1 . tioned, it was erected from tho de- 
• \ . sign of Dr. Itfollcr, and was opened' 

• in the' year 1832 .. Internally there is a considerable degree of taste 
display etl_in tho arrangement and decoration of the boxes, and the 
absence of any* on ilio proscenium * is an improvement . that might 

• with advantage bo copied elsewhere. The^ntroductfon of tho Cor- 
“• inthian Order ovpr the boxes in front of tho galleries is also array 
'■ pleasing feature,' and in a court theatre, like .that of Versailles, per- 

• fecily admissible, - but so destructive of both seeing and hearing on 

h .* the part of large numbers of tho audience ns to be intolerable in a 
. public theatre. ^ ‘ ‘ . 

Externally the cun ilinear form renders it impossible to procure a - 
* covered descent’ for carriages, and relegates the staircases to very 
inconvenient position*!. Jn fact, the whole arrangements of, this • 
theatre "are sacrificed to n Classical ideal more essentially than was 
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is Jto want of strength anywhere. Tim font ml compartment in raised 
considerably above the rest— not only breaking I Bo outline pleasingly, 
Mid giving it dignity, 

31 MM 



lint at cmco marking the 
ch \metcr or the building. 

Tho only objectionable 
feature is t\ portico of six 
u idtdy-spaeed columns in 
tlio front, at tlio head of 
a very splendid flight of 
steps. These features aro 
well designed, and Beau- 
tiful in themselves, but 
tho portico is teen to bo 
u -ole's ; arid us for tlio 
stairs, the entrance is net 
w/>,hnt wilder them ; and n 
grand tligbt of steps that 
nobody is to ascend is 
about ns ridiculous an 
object ns tun well bo con- 
ceived. Notwithstanding this otio solecism, which was partly excusable 
from tho situation of tho chinch on the Cions darmcs Place, beta ecu tlio 
two porticocd pmpylca of Frederick, this theatre may probably be con- 
sidered us Sebinkels mastoipicco, and certainly is tho best adaptation 
of Greek Architecture to such a purpose that has jet been c fleeted 
either in Germany or elsewhere, lutornally tlio arrangements aio by 
no means so successful. Convenience lias licen sacrificed to OJas- 
sicality to a greater extent than cron at Jlajcnco ; and though exten- 
sive alterations liavo been mado bineo itnas first opened, it is not 
oitlicr a comfortable theatre to sit, in, nor well adapted for heaving 
distinctly wliat is passing on tho stage. 
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in Germany. Tlio decoration is tmtliful throughout, and elegant at 
the same time ; and tlio gaiileii-frout, for its dimensions ami character* 
in ns pleasing a design jis any that his teen recently carried into e®* 3 * 
in tint country. 

In consequence of its don tic npso the dimensions of tie building 
aro considerable. Jt is 310 ft. in length, and about 140 in extremo 
breadth, covering about 32,000 squaro ft., or nearly the same area as 
our Drury Tinne. 



The only other theatro in Germany, that possesses anything so 
original os to be worthy of remark, is the so called National Theatre nt 
Eerlin, commenced in 1819, from designs by the celebrated Scliinkel, 
»• arid finished in the following year. There is no theatre in Europe 
which can compare with its oitenul oidinanco, cither for beauty or 
appropiiatencss, unless it be the Victoria Theatre just described. 

Tho design (Woodcut No 215) consists, fin>t, of a podium or base- 
ment, rusticated, but in jurfcct piiq*ortn>n to tbo superstructure ; 
nlioio this arc two ranges of stel >, separating the- building into tiro dis- 
tinct and well defined stories, and admitting of any recjtiiicd amount of 
light being introduced into tbo interior, w about any violence or false- 
hood.. All may be open, or every alternate one til led in with n panel— 
any nmmgenieiit, in fact, may adopted that is required fur intern if 
com enhueo. Tlio angles aro ktnniglj accent ti itid by Judd piers, and 
tin* flank* divided by similar masse* into compartments, so ih it then* 
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is no want of strength anywhere. Tlio cential compartment is raised 
considerably above tlio rest— not only breaking the outline pleasingly, 
ami giving it dignity, 
but ut once marking tlve 
eharaclor of tlio building. 

Tlio only objectionable 
feature is a portico of six 
wi dely-spacetl columns in 
the front, at tho head of 
a very splendid flight of 
steps. These fealmcs aio 
well designed, and beau- 
tiful in themselves, bnt 
tho portico is scon to bo 
useless; and ns for tho 
stairs, the entrance is not 
up , but iiwtkr them; and a 
grand flight of steps that 
uoMy is to ascend is m rw * una Mb 

about ns ridiculous an „ Sole 100 f«t to 1 locii. 

object as can well bo con- 
ceived. Notwithstanding this ono solecism, which was partly excusable 
from tbo situation of the clmrch on tho G ens-cTarmes Tlacc, bctu een tbo 
two porticoed propylea of Fredciick, this tlieatio may probably be con- 
sidered as Scliinkul’s masterpiece, and ceitainly is the best adaptation 
of Greek Arcbitccturo to such a purpose that has yet been effected 
cither in Germany or elsewhere. Internally the arrangements are by 
no means so successful. Convenience has been sacrificed to Clas- 
bicality to a greater extent than even at Slayence ; and though exten- 
bivo alterations have been made since it was first opened, it is not 
cither a comfortable theatre to 6it in, nor v. ell adapted for hearing 
distinctly what is passing on the stage. 

The theatre which the same architect erected at Hambtugh is sin- 
gularly plain and simple m its arrangements, both externally and inter- 
nally; but fiom these very ciicumstances avoids many of tho errors 
and inconveniences of its more ambitious rivals; and with a very little 
more ornament might be consideied as successful as an architectural 
design as it is said to bo as a playhouse. 

On the whole tho Germans can hardly bo congratulated on their 
achievements in this department of Architect™ al Art. Their theatres 
want the elegance and appropriate cheerfulness which characterize 
those of France; they havo not even tho business lilco adaptation to 
their purposes to l>c found in those of England ; while they certainly 
are deficient in the simple unaffected grandeur of those of Italy. - They 
boeni, however, now to bo entering on the task with a corrector appre- 
ciation of tho conditions of the problem, and may yet do RomeUim" of 
which they may hereafter be justly proud. . _ 
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Tho English are the only people who liavo hitherto erected halls 
or theatres specially for the performance of choral music, Imt that 
class of entertainment is now so great a favourite with tho public that 
it promises to become an important institution with us. Already halls 
have been erected at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford, nnd Other places ; besides Exeter, SL James’s, and St. 
Martins llalls in the metropolis. All these, however, arc much too 
small for tho purposo, tho largest of them being hardly capable of 
accommodating 2000 persons; whereas a chorus of 600 performers, 
with such a band as is usually found, for instance, in Exeter Hall, 
could just as easily bo heard by 5000 persons in a properly-cou«tructed 
building; and tlio increase of size would not prevent the solos being 
ns well if not better heard by the same numbers ; hut if the building 
were really well arranged, 5000, or even 10,000, might hear as dis- 
tinctly ns 2000 do now. 

All these balls liavo been constructed od tho rudest possible prin- 
ciples : they arc. mere oblong rooms, sometimes with a gallejy along 
tho sides and in front, and generally with a flat floor. It is in fact the 
old Tennis Court arrangement which preceded tho present theatres ; 
yet, strange to say, u hen we build a lecture-room either in the Uni- 
versities or our scientific institutions, wc adopt almost litemllythe 
principles of the old Greek theatre ; and wo know perfectly well that 
what would make the spoken voice heard would also bo suitable to the 
singing voice, only that the latter could be heard with equal distinct- - 
ness at three or four times the distance. All that can really be said in 
favour of these halls is that they ore much better suited for the purpose 
than the cathedrals in which these choral performances took place 
before their erection, but neither the one nor the other is at all worthy • 
of the science of the present day , nor of the'glorious cla'8 of perform- 
- juices to which they have been appropriated. 

A veiy great advance has recently been made in our knowledge of 
this subject from tho experience of the performances at the Crystal 
Palace. On several occasions there, from 15,000 to 20,000 persons 
liavo heard the choruses of Handel in a very perfect manner, and one- 
half that number have heard the solos with very enjoyable distinct- 
ness ; yet the Crystal Palace is about the worst possible building, 
except in so far ns size is concerned, for the purpose. The floor is 
perfectly flat ; the galleries accommodate very few, but are thrust most 
obtrusively into the area, so as to Mnder those under and behind them 
from hearing; all the arrangements of the auditory aie of the most 
temporary nnd accidental character, and the external sounds very im- 
perfectly shut off; yet the perfection with which the earlier opera 
concerts and the Inter oratorios have been heard in that building has 
surprised and delighted every one If the same audiences w ero arranged 
in a building expressly constructed for the purpose, there can be no 
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thraht but that 20,000, or oven more, could hear an oratorio with per- 
fect distinctness. 

It is to bo hoped that something may bo done in this direction, for 
not only have these great performances of choral music becorao almost 
national among us, but they approach more nearly to the great semi- 
sacrcd theatrical representations of the Greelcs than anything else that 
we know of in modem times. If any ono at tho present time wished 
to rcalizo what the Greeks felt in witnessing a grand performance of 
ono of the drama® of Sophocles or Euripides, ho would perhaps coruo 
nearer the truth by hearing ono of the magnificently executed Oratorios 
of Handel or Haydn than by any other process available in modern 
times, and infinitely more neatly than by listening to an English trans- 
lation of a Greek drama performed behind tho gas lamps of a modem 
theatre. 
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but most oE these tiro now being bunded over to tho mochauical en- 
gineer, or to the mtrvQor and the contractor. The civil engineer, in 
the tenf'O in which we arc now speaking of him, is the builder of 
bridges mid viaducts, the excavator of lochs aval docks, the constructor 
of piers mid lighthouse, and frequently tho builder of ship*. 

In nil these cases tho primary object of tho engineer is t^u, not 
beauty; but ho cannot help occasionally becoming an architect, and 
♦ome times with singular success, though too fiequently, when ho orna- 
ments it is, as mchitccU generally do, by borrowing features from tho 
Classical ot Mcdimvnl Myles or by some mistaken idea betraying how 
little ho has really studied the problem liefoio him. 

In illustration of thoo definitions, let ns take the Dee Jlrid go at 
Chester. As an engineering work, nothing can ho nobler. It is tho 
largest single span for n stono bridge in England,* probably in tho 
world i built ortho best materials, and in a situation where nothing 
interferes \vitb it*, beauty or proportions. Its engineer, however, 
aspired to ho architect; and tho couscqneiico is that, instead of giving 
value to anarch of 200 ft. span, no one can, by mere inflection, believe 
that it is more than half that width. In tho fust place ho inti o- 
duccd n common architrave moulding round tho arch, such ns is usually 
employed iu Domestic Architecture, and which it requires immense 
thought to exaggerate t>cyund the dimensions of a fwrtc-cocheiv. lie 
then placed in the spandrils a panel 00 ft. b\ 30, which in like manner 
w-o iuc accustomed to of one-third or one-thirtieth tlicso dimensions. 
Ho thou, on his nhutment.s, in t ml need two niches for statues, which it 
is immediately assumed would be of life si/o ; and beyond this, two 
land-arches without mouldings or accentuation of any sort, conse- 
quently looking so weak ns to satisfy tho mind thcio was no difficulty 
in the construction. 



Had Mr. Hartley been really an architect, he would have rusticated 
hese Und- arches with Cyclopean massiveness, not only to continue 
m i ea o io embankment, but also to give sbeugth where it was 
apparently most needed ; and would Lave avoided anything in the 
‘ ?"* favoured of life-sire scnlptuio or of tcmplo-building. 

n ■^ UW . . arc ntect would have pierced tho spandrils with openings, 
ic \ giving both lightness and dimensions to this part ; or if that 
was not mechanically admissible, ho would have divided it into three 
or our pane s, in accordance with tho construction. The essential 
I>.ir s m io construction of a bridge, however, aro.the voussoire of the 
arc). ; anti to Hus the architect’s whole attention should fust be turned 
If there had been fifty well-defined areli stones, tho bridge would have 
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Anion- smaller objects, the lightiiorr.M, soclr ns those <>r I.'thlystono, 
I'lcll Uoc'k, and Skerryvore, nro tho most satisfactory specimen* tif 
I’n-'iiicerin'- Architecture tint lmvo Wen produced. They have Iittlo 
or no ornament, it is Into, bnt o^nUito beauty of form with great per- 
fection of material nrnl workmanship; and if these ,<lo uot entitle them 
to rank in the higher class, wo must cat oat of in»r list pyramids mid 
obelisk*, topes, tombs, and nil the simpler, though some of the gran dost, 
ebjeets that have hitherto been cla-sed with A roll i lecture. 

So«io of tho cntnuiccH to tho tunnels which are found on most rail- 
ways in England nro as grand an any city gates, and grander than many 
triumphal arches, that nro to bo found in Europe. Hut this is only tho 
caso -when they depend for expression on their own mus and dimen. 
sions, relieved* only by a few simple but appropriate mouldings— when 
thev, in fact, nro treated according to the tnio principles of architec- 
tural design. Too often, however, the engineer lias aspired to l>o an 
architect in tlio modern eonso of the term, and there nro Grecian, Egyp- 
tian, Gothic, and -other tunnel-fronts on various lines which are ns 
absurd as anything done in towns. They probably, however, arc tho 
exception. Hut a collection of theso objects classified as they belonged 
to tho truo or imitative styles of Art, would bo as con ect an illustration 
as could well l>c found of the two principles of design prevalent in 
ancient and in^nodem times, nml a fair test of their relative excel- 
lence. In applying such a test, however, it must Ikj bomo in mind 
that those who have designed tlio tnio examples are inoti in a hurry, 
s' lio probably in all their Hies had ne'er time to think of beauty 
in Art, while those who erect imitntivo buildings liavo generally spent 
their lives in intense study of ancient Art, and becomo thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit, in tho hope that they may bo nblo to reproduco 
its beauties. 


The point, however, at which tho engineer and the architect come 
most directly in contact is in tho erection of stations and etation- 
Imihlmga. In every instance these ought to bo handed over to tlio 
architect as soon ns tho engineer his arranged tho mechanical details. 
Unfortunately, however, ns Architecture is practised in this country, 
its professors, if so called in, would insist on the statiou being cither 
Grecianized or Gothicizcd, or, at all events, carried out in some in- 
congruous style and not one man in ten would have tho courage to 
content himself with ornamental arrangement of tho parts and orna- 
mental accentuation of the construction, these being all, or nearly all, 
that can bo allowed in such cases, decoration being generally not only 
misapplied, hut too costly for tho purpose. 

‘ *} 10 Q, h Qr baud, when engineers attempt decoration they gene- 
rally fail. Aollimg is k o common as to sco attenuated cast-iron 
Classical coliinrn, with a fragment of an entaUatnro on their heads 
spaced ton or t\vei)tj- diameters apart, me] supporting trussedswrooghtl 
iron girders 100 or 200 ft. i„ span, orlnlrat is worse, pointed arches 
and cathedral deta.ls appropriated to a similar purpose. 

To recapitulate what ha, hee„ ,l 0 no in this direction wonhl ho to 
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writ© a volume on Civil Engineering; l«ut an example or two may 
suffice to place the style in its proper relation to Architecture in tho 
stricter sense of the word, and thns prev ent confusion of ideas regard- 
ing a proper definition of Art. # 

The first example selected is the King's Cross Station, one of the 
noblest of tho-e in the metropolis. It consists of two great halls eath 
800 ft. long, I0o ft- wide, and 01 ft. high. Westminster I7all is 258 ft. 
I°ng.,CS ft. wide, and 8G high : that at Tadna 210 by 84 in width : so 
that neither of those, though the Iargist erected before this century, 
can compare in dimensions with the modem examples. Internally the 
Paduan example is not so architectural as the station, and need not lxi ‘ 
compared ; but that at \\ estmin*-ter, if place! m juxtajiosition, explains 
at once tho difference In tween ('ml Engineering and Artistic Archi- 
tecture. Roth the halls depend for tin ir elicit principally on tire Sr 
roofs. In the station the corbels .m plain blocks, the ribs of the 
simplest form, and tho quantity of timber exactly what was necessary 
to supl*ort the roof, and tho castings and details are made wholly 
without reference to architectural iffect. In the Hall, tho corbels ure 
rich, the timber twice the quant i tv required, the nrrangom.nl of the 
parts designed os much for architectural an for mechanical effect, and 
every part carefully tarved nud ornamented. Retn.cn tins© tno 
there are infinite degTies, but no lin< Had the tmhiioi-t of the 
station felt him e elf jm-tiEtd in s|s.*nding a littlcynoi* nionev, he might 
tvviily have raided etnrgih. or the np]*.anmce of it ; ho might have 
added ornament; he might have nitdiiPi] his picp.r(ini:>, or intro- 
duced part* that Would have «b n<* in aj ]« n ranee, till lie nndi m 
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beautiful an object as tbo Hall, ami, considering tlio immchsoly in- 
creased dimensions, a far grander building ; but this lio was not per- 
mitted to do, and it would have required great judgmout and an 
immense amount of tliougbt to have dime it well. * 

The internal facade of the buildings of this station, which ranges 
along the whole length of the departure platform ©u the west side, 
is another impoitant feature, which, without additional expenso, might 
have been made far more satisfactory by a slight expenditure of thought 
only. It now consists of ti range of similar windows in the upper 
stoioy, and of doors and windows tieatcd siimlaily below. An important 
entrance fiom the first-class booking-office — a less omato ono from tho 
second — would have gi\ on meaning to one part. The offices ought to 
have boon ticated in ono stylo, the refreshment and waiting-rooms in 
another; and these ought to h-tvo been different fiom the lamp.room, 
porters’-roevm, and move menial buildings attached. 

Externally the design has the merit of being entirely truthful. The 
two gi cat scratch oular windows terminate appropriately the two sheds ; 
the clock-tower is a pcifcctly legitimate feature ; the booking-office on 
the ono hand, and tho archway from tho aiiiial platform on the other, 
aro equally appropriate. Tho one great defect is, that tho stylo is so 
simple and grand that it ought to ha\c been executed in granite, while 
it is c.irried.out in simple brick. Knowing this, the spectator cannot 
help feeling that tfioso deep offsets round the at elies are misplaced, 
especially as tho lightness of tho roof they terminato is seen through 
the windows. Ono or two would hive l»cen ample ; and if tho money 
saved in material had been emploj cd in ornament, a more architectural 
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fajado might have been attained, and olio 'infinitely more appropriate - 
■to the material in V Well it is built. , * v 

'If we turn back for ono moment to Sctiinkpl’a desigrt for tlio Ban- . 
* scliulo (Woodcut No. 230) we shall 6eo at once*1iow this might liaio - 
been done; and it may also bo useful to note the 'ditTeicnco between 
the two designs. At Berlin tho details afe all good and all appropriate 
to brick Architecture, but the form of tho building is too siinplo and 
severe for nucli a material. At Londou tho outline is sufficiently,, 
broken and varied for brick , but the details foo'jtiasbive and solid ’for 
anything but slono or gramto. Had Schinkol ’lwil as broken an 
outline as that of the station, or had the station been ornamented with * 
ns elaborate details as the Bauvchnle, they would lioth Jmo been more 
perfect buildings; but they both fail because their architects forgot to . 
think of the materials thc\ were about to employ. 

Atmt her illustration lu»w such a facade might have been ornamented ' 
is seen from the next example taken from tho Station of tho Strashurg 
Railway at Baris. 1’nu.ticaliy the design of the two facades is tho same 
(except that there is only one sited in the rrench example) ; but the 
latter, from its higher degree of ornamentation and its more artistic 
arrangement, become* really an object of Architectural Art, and one 
peril ctly appropriate to the purpose, without too great an amount of 
imitative feature* borrow t d from tinj particular st \ le. 

Tlie Station at Newcastle, though veiy grand, and pos.ifw.mg ronio 
excelbttt joints of design, a ugi * il« on the fuilis so ‘common in 
llio Bimiisatice stales. ^ U b neither quite truthful nor quite appro- 
pi late. The great portico might as well las tho entrance to a julace nr 
a theatre to n railway t-tation. and the ornamentation has too much 



iiu’' chahictefSof being ‘put thero fur onwnnciilV fake alone, without 
reference" either to com t ruction or to any of tlio-.rcalcx igetici ck of tho 
buildihg; and, what isyorso, :y orderdo givt- light if) tlto rooms "below, 

, its roof must lio either wholly or partially of glass, consequently, its 
, monumental' forms at n’nco b'c^mno absurd. They arc such ns would 
almost suffice for a vaTiltr-(i few iron posts would ttqns well for nll tlicy 
liavo to support." ■ • ' 

Without nftempting^to assign 1 tho relative rndrit of each of theso 
three examples, they any he taken a* representing the thico classes into 
which' this stylo divides itself: tho first representing Engineering 
Architecture, tho second Artists’ Architecture, and the third Architects* 
‘Architecture. 

. Tro’nr the two first alone can anything that is good or satisfactory 
ever bo expected ; and, if persevered in, they offi 1 precisely tho same 
chanco of developing a no\v style ns was a Abided to tho ecclesiastical 
'builders of tho Middlo Ages, and if the engineers only appreciate 
' the -value of tho principles on which they nro perhaps unconsciously 
acting, they might to insist on tho same truth pervading all tho 
buildings in thoir chat go. If they do, they will render a sorvico to tlio 
'sister profession, tho benefit of which will ho incalculable. 

Unfortunately tins ra not tho viow of tho matter that has hitherto 
been taken, not’ only' in this country, but more especially on tlio Con- 
*■ tinent, as Vo incot'with Byzantine stations and Gothic stations of every 
degreo and variety, *hut also Pompeian and Classio — oven pure Giccian 
Doric station*! — and every form of inappropriate blundering, and oil to 
save a little thought and fioublo on tho part of tho designers. But it 
may safely be asserted that tliese'are all — without a single exception— 
. good or satisfactory in tlio exact proportion in which it is difficult to 
name tho stylo in which they aTe erected. # - 

If railvvay.cnginecxs and railway architects, in this country at least 
have not ilouo*all that might be expected of them to produce heart tv- 
. it* well as convenience in their works, there is this, at least, to Wkud 
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in their excuse, tint nil our railways nro private toinincreinl undertak- 
ings entered tq*oii with n view to profit. If, therefore, the* engineer 
ran provide*tlio necessary accommodation for 10,000/., ho is hardly 
justified in *] tending 11,000/. Thougli it is quito true that n certain 
nmount of spaciousness nml dignity does attract custom to n railway, it 
js only to a certain extent, and n subordinate is not justified in going 
beyond that without special sanction. - 

A more fatal cause hitherto hns been the transition state in which 
everything ix. Though railways aro little more than thirty years old, 
there is hardly an important station in the country that lus not been 
either pulled down nml lc-crecfed in some other, locality, or enlarged 
,nnd altered so that nothing of tho original design remains ; and any 
station tluit i*. twenty years old, cither is, or ought to be, rebuilt imme- 
diately. .Even bridges have to l»o widened or altered, and tho next 
few years may introduce such .changes that nil that men are doing 
now mnv have to be re-dono. a While ihis_is flio ca«c, it is wasteful to 
spend much money on permanent erections, and much expenditure of 
time or thought is hardly to be expected from nu engineer or his 
assistant on what they feel convinced may bo swept n\vay liefore they 
themselves have done with it, 

• All that can bo asked from tho railway authorities under these 
circumstances is elegant appropriateness, and nil will have ovoiy 
rc'ason to bo thankful if that saves us from 3l0dimval stations, Doric 
porticoes, Egyptian viaducts, and other absurdities of the sort, of 
which too many have already been perpetrated in this country. It 
will bo well for us if engineers aro confined for the future to this, and 
to this only, and prevented from indulging in those eccentricities 
which have hitherto maned so many noble works. It is far better 
that we should be content with plain, honest, solid, but useful 
erections, than that our buildings should be .adorned on mistaken prin- 
ciples, wliiolt have hitherto been supposed to constitute tho art of 
Architecture. 

Feuko Vitueous Act 

A new style of Architecture was inaugurated together with tho 
first Exhibition of 1 851 , which has had already a considerable effect 
on a certain class of designs, and promises to have a still greater 
influence in future. 

There is, perhaps, no incident in the history of Architecture so 
felicitous as Sir Joseph Fast on s suggestion of a magnified conservatory 
to contain that great collection. At a time when men were puzrling 
them scl\ es over domes to rival the Pantheon, or halls to surpass those 
of the Baths of Caraealla, it was wonderful that a man could lie found 
to suggest a thing which had no other merit than being the best, and, 
indeed, the only thing then known which w ould answer the purpose ; 
and a still more remarkable piece of good fortune that the commissioners 
had the courage to adopt it. 

As first proposed, tho Ilyde Park Crvstal Palace, though an 
admirable piece of Civil Engineering, had no claim to bo considered 
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as mi architectural design. l T w\ mid iim* only, pervaded even* arrange- 
ment, and it w not umnincuti <1 to Midi uu extent as to elevate* it 
into the class of Tine Arts. ' The huUcquent in trod net ion of the arched 
transept, with the conseiiuettt ' arrange!) ilnt •* at each end and on -each 
tide, did much to bring it within that cutegoiy; and n man must have 
had much more criticism than poetry in his composition, who could 
htajid under its meh and among its -trees hv the side of the crystal 
fountain, and daio to suggest, that it was not the most fairy-liko pro- 
duction^ 'of Architectural Art that had yet been produced. 

As ro-erectcd at Sydenham, the huilding has Tar greater claims to 
tmik among tho important mcbitccturol objects of the world. ,In the 
first place, its dimensions' mo unsurpassed "by those of any hall ever 
erected. Its internal area is four times that of St. IVtcvVT at’lfoui?, and 
ten times that of our St. Paul's.' A second merit is that its con-dmc- 
tion is absolutely truthful througliout Nothing is concealed, and 
uotliiug added for effect. In this respect it surpasses any Classical 
or Gothic building ever erected. A third is that it is oruatueutally 
. arranged. Nothing can well ho hotter 1 ! or hotter subordinated, than 
tho great and Iwo minoT transepts joined "together by tho circular roofs 
of tho naves, and tho Vholc arrangement is such as fo pioduco the 
most pleasing effects both internally and externally. - 

Although tlicicfore it possesses in a remarkable degree gieatncss of 
dimension— truthfulness of design — and ornamental arrangements — 
which aro three of tho great elements of architectural design, it is 
deficient in two others. It has not a sufficient amount of decoration 
about its parts to take St entirely out of tho category of first-class 
engineering, nnd to make it entirely an object of 1’ino Art. But its 
gicatest defect is, ’that it wants solidity, and that appearance of per- 
manence and durability indispensable to make it really architectural 
in tho strict morning of the word. Whether this quality can oxer ho 
imparted to anj building wholly composed of glass nnd non is very 
questionable, though a great deal could he done in this direction that 
has been neglected at Sydenham, aud no doubt would havo been dono 


had its builders nut hcejji hampered by the purchase of tho Hyde Park 
building, which, to avowedly designed for temporary purposes. 

The only mode of 1 cully o\ei Coming. this defect wiU probably be 
by tho intioduction of a third matciial. Stono is not quite suitable 
fat tliis imrposo : it is too solid ami too umfuim. So tlm desfanen, or 
tho Tails I’ahus d’ Industrie scorn to liaie thought, far ii, stead of 
trying to amalpuiate tho two elements at tlicir tommand, they yeio 
conteat to hide their e.ystal palace by a „ cnvol of J 
Iilodi Mould have served equally well far a picture gallery, a conceits 
loom, or even for a palace. Nowhcie is the internal arrangement of 
the building espt-sscil or even suggested on the outside: and the 
consequence that, however beautiful either of the nails may hi 
aepaiatelj , the design is a failure as a whole.' , “ 
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Though stone therefore may he inappropriate, hrick and terra-cotta 
may ho employed with iron and glass with the very best effect. 
When so used the brickwork must bo of the very best qualify, so as to 
be pleasing in itself. Coloured bricks should bo employed everywhere 
to give relief nud lightness, and the mouldings must be designed 
especially for ‘the places they are applied to. 

If at ^jdenham the whole of the lower storey in the garden front 
up to the floor-line had been of brickwork, it would have added very 
considerably to its monumental character. 1 1 would also have improved 
the design immensely if the angles of all the transepts had been brick- 
work up to their whole height, and the screen-walls to a certain extent. 
This would no doubt ha\ e added somewhat to the expense, but not to 
a greater extent than would have been saved in repairs ; and where the 
roof is of glass, there is no inconvenience in blocking out a certain 
portion of the lateral light. The real difficulty in adopting snch a mode 
of treatment is the immense amount of thought it would require to 
work out the details, and the skill and judgment necessary to do it 
well If well done it would almost be equivalent to the in\cntion of 
a new st^le, and for certain purposes more beautiful than anything 
that has gone before. • 

Such a style would not, of course, be applicable everywhere; 
Lnt there are so many buildings of this class now wanted for exhibi- 
tions, for railway stations, for places of assembly, and for floricultural 
purposes, that it is of great importance the subject should be studied 
carefully, as it is one of the few branches of tho art on which a 
future of progress seems to be dawning. If micL a development were 
to take plneo in oven one of the most insignificant branches of the art, 
men would not long remain content to spend their money on even tho 
correctest Classic columns or Gothic arches ; once they perceived rlmt 
these were not only absolutely useless, but actually hurtful, it might 
e\en come to bo believed that tho men of tho nineteenth century 
practically knew' as much of scientific construction, and were as refined 
in their artistic tastes, as our ignorant and hard-fisted forefathers in tho 
thirteentli. W hen this is once done the battle is gained, and Architec- 
ture again becomes a truthful art und recovers the place from which 
she has l»een banished for centuries. 


Military Eyoislekisg 

Military Engineering is another branch of the art which has eien 
ttioru rarely been brought in modem times within the domain of the 
Architect than the civil branch has been, and has not tome of its txcusi s • 
for nil works of fortification arc imperial works, paid for by the nation. 
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and constructed without reference to profit; they might thcrefoio ho • 
made ornamental, when ornament can bo applied. The excuse is, of 
course, that there is no eosmoelast like n rmmon-l*vll, nml it is aWml 
to ornament what is Miro to bo destroyed. This is, however, hardly n 
fair view of tlio ciu- 0 ? of ono hundred bastion-* that mo built, not more 
than one on an average is ever fire*! at, and it is a pity that tho letuain- 
ing ninety-nino bliould disfigure the earth 'during the whole period of 
their existence. Tlio masses are no great and the forms m> generally 
pleasing, that a very blight additional expense and small amount 
of thought would render that beautiful which now is commonplace, 
and this without interfering in the smallest possible degree with its 
defensive qualities. The truth of the matter is that the civilian or the 
architect is never consulted in these matters. Afoitification is always 
a secret and a mystery till it is built; ami tlio officer employed lias 
probably never thought of Architecture as an art, mid is too much 
occupied by the defensive elements of his design to think of anything 
© 1 * 0 } while military boards arc not — it must bo admitted — likely to 
encourage their subordinates^ carrying out their artistic aspirations, 

It is hardly necessary to recall heio the extreme beauty attained 
by Military llnglnecriug in tho MidJlo Ages. The grandeur of the 
donjon keeps— tlio variety and pictnrcrtpicncxa of tho outer walls, with 
their flanking maeliicolated towers— tho town wall with tho gules— 
every part of tho system was as admirable and ns perfect ns tho I lode - 
biastical styles of the day*. With tlio invention of gunpowder those 
things were changed. Tho masonry camo to bo pared down to a 
modorato height, and was buried in a ditch instead of being perched 
on a crag. It was crowned with an earthen parapet instead of a cor-, 
nice-liko battlement. Tho gates alono wcio left, for somo time at 
least, in tho hands of tho architects, and still lcjnain tho only part of 
a fortified enceinte to which decoration is systematically applied. 


If San Michele was not tho actual inventor of the pentagonal 
bastion, he was certainly tho first man that i educed tlio modern systems 
to a practical slinpo ; and though tho forms he employed Jiavo boon 
slightly modified and enlarged since his day, nothing lias been added 
to what ho invented till tlio bastion system itself was superseded by* 
tho modem polygonal fortification. 

H 13 greatest woik was the fortifications of Verona, and tho gates 
lio erected there have been tho models followed with more or less 
exactness in every subsequent fortification in Em ope. Quo of these 
now called the Torta Stupa fiom its being closed, has been quoted as 
Ills greatest work of this class; hut it certainly is not so beautiful os 
that of the Castollo del Lido (Woodcut Xo. 310), which foT a single 
archway is ono of tho happiest designs of its class y ct executed, "in 

almost all cases tho elements of these designs are tho same boldly 

rusticated Doric column's, with rusticated arches between, combined in 
various proportions. The Trench, who have more taste in these niattoi « 
than other nations, have latterly omitted the pillars* and mtrodmWI 
simple rusticated arches : elegant, it must be confessed, and appiopiiitc 



but generally bo plain Lint they must Jkj considered as belonging to 
Engineering ratlicr than to Architectural Art. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centurion Rome hundreds 
of these great city portals wwo elected in various parts of Europe: 
all of grand dimensions — all more or lc-s ornamented; hut it is sad 
to think thcro is not ono of them whoso design tho mind dwells ott 
with pleasure, or* which any ono would care to too illustrated in a 
work like this. 

If, therefore, we must abandon the portals, thcro is still an infinite 
•number of works about an extensive fortress, all of which are capable 
of artistic treatment. There are tower*. in the goigus; there are c.ih‘* 
m ktes and defensive barracks, buddings of tliu most imposing dinicii* 
mouh and most nn-Mvo construction. which it would rc quire very 
littlo to render architecturally licutitiful . and there are niimla riots 
minor objects which need not be left in then present state of utilifari m 
ngliiKss. 

One example must ruflicc at New tJmrgie-k or Modliu there is 
a gran irv sHintod on a point wh.rt tin* ling nnd Vistula meet. 
Standing in the centre of n> important a f.utrcs. u was netcs*nry (•> 
fortify It. 'lids Ins Usu done 1>\ inin-dm mg a set of £ im ci‘cnnte* 
on the lower floor, a projecting gdhrv above. „nd nudering the 
whole b unli-proof. Tho stvlo is « 1. gunt , am! without one 

single f.aturo tKat can lw valh*l m ij>pr<*jinji«>. an .difho of verv ♦ 
cvniMdernblo arthilcvtural mini has lusn pn -dined out of the gramra 
offtfortr. ‘s, ami there i« m» bmhln.g tl,e w .,rl.l that might imt I«* 
nude equally ><> if the Kime amount nf < are and pain* \vcrc bdmrnl 
ti]«u> it. 1 

In (ifninnv Rome thing 1 a* Us n done of Kt.. * . 4 r* t<, r , ai ,.,j v this 
Rfvte ofthlngs. especially by the Ute Kmg „f Itisaria at Ingoldsti.lt 
noil fbvwlurw iu hi* ih.niinbn* him- of tin* Prussian d. »tgns, (,«>. 

» r-f »’•*?»• ‘ -*« 5-'- »r t | | ,, „ 
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311. Cmlrjl cumparinunt of tlie Granary at Sltulllfl. 

show a Tendency to consider lion; a certain amount ofaicbitcctur.il 
design can bo superinduced on tbo utilitarian forms of these buildings, 
and sometimes -with, very considerable success. As before mentioned, 
the arsenal at Vienna is one of tbo most successful of Austrian designs, 
but, being neither fortified nor in a fortress, it belongs moro to tbo 
provinco of tlio civil than of tbo military' branch. What might be 
done in this branch is obvious enough; but, till sorao greater progress 
lias been made than has hitherto been effected, it is evident that 
military construction has as jet no place in a work devoted to the 
study of Alchifectnro considered as ono of tho Fino Arts. 
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of thousands of minds applied through long ages to meet those exi- 
gencies. Wo are separated l>y tho gulf of centuries from these 
times : wo can neither go bach to nor recall them : wo can nover settle 
again into tho same groove, and, while this is so, progress in that di- 
rection is impossible. If wo could forget the invention of gunpowder, 
and induce nations to revert to bows and arrows and fljato armour, — if 
we could ignoro the printing-press and all its thousand influences, or 
persuade outgclvcs to believe that tho steam-engine is still only tho 
dream of some crack-brained jnechanio, — then indeed wo might rcstoro 
tho Middle Ages, and Gothic Architecture might become again a living 
form in such a state of things; but, till all this and more is done, it 
must remain only a fragment of tho past, utterly strango and uncon- 
genial to our habits and our feelings — an amusement to tho learned, 
but taking no root among the masses, nor ever being an essential 
part of our civilization. On the other hand, tho more wc study tho 
Architecture of the past or become familiar with its details, tho moro 
enamoured must we be with so honest and so earnest an expression 
of human wants and feelings, and the more incapable arc we of emanci- 
pating ourselves from its particular influence. This wo already feel ; 
and every day wo are becoming more and more correct as copyists, 
and more and moro intolerant of any deviation fiom the exact types 
of tho Middle Ages. 

Tho same is true of the pure Classical styles, from which wo 
aro separated by even a longer interval of time and also by a 
geographical hairier which renders them unsuitable for our climate. 
But it is not quito correct to say that our sympathies arc not equally 
. engaged by them. Tlie educated classes, at least, know more and 
feel moro for the ago of Ictinus than for that of William of Bens, and 
aro moro capable of appreciating that of Vitruvius than that of ' Wickham 
or of Waynflete. But ho this as it may, the Classical is also a perfect 
style, and progress in it is unattainable unless we can put outselvcs in 
the position of the Greeks or Homans when they were elaborating it, 
and without progress it is impossible to adapt any art really to our 
use or purposes. 

It need hardly ho added that all this is oven moro true as regards 
tho Saracenic, tho Indian, tho Chinese, or Mexican ; but thero is yet 
ono other stylo within whoso limits progress still seems possible 
Tho Bcnaissanco Italian is by no means wbrked out or perfected, and* 
from tho causes pointed out in the preceding pages, lias hardly yet had 
, , even a fair trial of itR merits. 

Originally it was a compromise between tho Gothic and tho 
Classic styles, borrowing the forms from tho one, tho details from tho 
other; and it has in its progress oscillated backwards and forwards 
fiom almost pmo Medievalism on tho one hand to pure Paganism on 
tho other, while in its devious course it has been adapted to nearly 
all tho wants and exigencies of modem times. , * 

Within the limits of such a stylo as this progress 6ecms possible- 
anil if it is, the problem is of easy solution. It does not require ’ 
' man or bet of men, ns some have supposed, to invent a new 
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Section I. 

I/rttNOLOQT, though on© of the youngest, is peihaps neither tho least 
beautiful nor the least attractive of that fair sisteihood of sciences, whoso 
birth has rewarded the patient industry and inflexible love of truth 
which characterise the philosophy of tho piesent day. It takes np 
the history of the world at tho point where it is left by its elder sister 
Geology, anil, following tho sarno line of argument, strives to reduce to 
tho sjtoo scientific mode of expression tho apparent chaos of facts 
which have hitherto been looked upon as inexplicable by the general 
observer. 

It is only within tho limitB of the present century that Geology 
was rescued from tho dreams of cataclysms and convulsions which 
formed tho staplo of tho scienco in the last century ; and that step by 
stop, by slow degrees, rocks have been classified, and phenomena 
explained. All that picturesque wildness with which tho materials 
seemed at first sight to bo distributed o' er tho world’s surface lias been 
i educed to onlcr, and they now lio arranged as clearly and as certainly 
in tho mind of a geologist, as if they had been bquared by tho tool of 
a mason, and placed in older by tlio hand of a mechanic. So it is with 
lltlmology. llaco lias succeeded race , — all have been disturbed, some 
obliterated — many contorted — and sometimes the older, apparently, 
superimposed upon tho newer. All at fust sight is chaos and confusion 
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and it scenic ftimo&t liopelew to attempt to unravel the mysteries of the 
long-foi gotten past. , It is true, nevertheless, in Ethnology, as in the 
sister science, that no change on the world’s surface Las taken place 
without leaving its maik. A raco may he ohliteiatcd, or only crop up 
at tlio edge of some gitat basin of population ; but it lias left its traces, 
cither as its fossil remains in tho sliapo of buildings or works, or im- 
pressed on those who supplanted tbo perishing raco ; and wlieu these 
aroread, — when all tho phenomena are gathered together and classified, 
— 'vc find the same perfection of order, tho same beautiful simplicity of 
law pervading tho same complex \aricty of results, which characterise 
all tho phenomena of nature, and the knowledge *of which is tho highest 
reward of intellectual exertion. • 

Language lias hitherto been the gieat implement of analysis which 
has been employed to clncidato the affiliation of laces ; and the piesent 
fctato of tho science may bo said to be almost entirely due to the acumen 
and industry of learned linguists. Physiology has lent her aid; but 
tl«j objects offered for her examination are so few, especially in 
lcmoto ages, and tho Individual differences are so small, as compaied 
with tlio general resemblance, that, in the present state of that science, 
its aid has not been of tlie imi>oi t.mco which it may fairly he expected 
hereafter to assume. In both sciences History plays an important 
part : in Geology, by furnisliing analogies w ithout which it would be 
hardly possible to intorpict the facts; in Ethnology, by ]>ointing out 
the direction in which inquiries should he made, and by guiding and 
controlling the conclusions which may liavo been arrived at. With • 
tho assistance of these sciences, Ethnologists have accomplished a 
great deal, and may do more ; but Ethnology, based merely on Language 
and Physiology, is like Geology based only on Mineralogy and 
Chemistry. Without Palrcontology, that science would never have 
assumed tho importance or reached the perfection to which it has now 
attained; and Ethnology will never take tho place uhich itisieallv 
entitled to, till its results are checked, and its conclusions elucidated 
by tho science of Archeology. Without the aid and vi\ ifj ing influence 
derived from the study of fossil remains. Geology would lose half its 
value, and more than half its interest. It may be interesting to tho 
man of science to know what rock is superimposed upon another, and 
how and in what relative periods these changes occurred ; hut it js far 
more interesting to watch the dawn of life oil this globe! and to traeo 
its development into tho present teeming stage of existence. 

So it will ho when, with tho aid of Arcbwologv, Ethnologists arc 
able to identify the various strata in which mankind have been dis- 
tributed; to fix identities of mc 6 from similarities of Art; and to n-ad 
the hist 01 y of the pist from the unconscious testimony of mitcrial 
remains. When properly studied and understood, tlu-ro is no laiunia-m 
so clear, or where testimony is so undoubted, as that of those netn'fal 
thoughts, and feelings which men liavo b ft engraved on the walls of 
their temples, or buried with them in tho tli-rniliers of their tombs 
Unconsciously expressed, but unpenVluil.lv written, they arc there to 
this hour. Any one who likes m\v read, and <>m . „j„, t _ Jtl translate 
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horn can for one moment doubt but that they mo tho best, and f«e- 
[uently tho only, record that rennintf ofbvgcmo race*. 

It is not difficult to explain why Archax>logy lias not lutlicrto been 
:ourideml by Ethnographers of that importance to their researches to 
Much it is undoubtedly entitled. Vo live in an ago when all Art is a 
•Imos of copying and confusion; we nro daily masquerading hi tho 
costume of - every nation of tho earth, ancient and modern, and are 
unable tarcaliro that tlicso dresses in which wo deck ourselves were 
once realities, Because Architecture, since the Reformation in tho 
sixteenth cent my, has in KurojMj been a mere hart in xieem of dried 
specimens of tho art of nil countries and of all ages, wo cannot feel 
that, before that time. Art was earnest and progressive ; and that men 
did what they felt to 1*0 best and most appropriate^ ’with tho same 
certainty with which Nature works; and, though in as\ infinitely lower 
grade, we may reason of tho works of man before a given date, with 
tho same certainty with which wo can re»M*n of tlioso of Nature. 
When this great fact is onco recognised— and it is indisputably — 
Archivology and l’nlrvontologv take tboir places Milo by tide, as tho 
guiding and vivify ing elements in tho bister sciences of Ethnology and 
Geology; and give to each of tlie-c n value they could never other- 
wit-o attain. 

As may well bo expected, when Archeology i» employed to nid in 
theso researches, results nro frequently arrived at, which at first sight 
are discrepant from those to which tho study of language alone lias 
hitherto led scientific men. But this is no proof either of the truth or 
falsehood of tho conclusions arrived nt,or of tho vulno or worthlessness 
or tlio processes employed. Both nro essential to tho elucidation of tho 
subject, and it is by a skilful balancing of both closes of m idenco that 
truth is ultimately arrived at. 

To take an example, lu Franco, one language is spolcen from tho 
shores of tho Mediterranean to the frontiers of Belgium, and from the 
llliino to tho Atlantic Ocean. In another century of such progress as 
Franco has recently made, the fusion will bo complete, and. a. traveller - 
would he unable to detect fiom speech alone that Alsaco and Lorraine 
two nearly purely German ; Brittany, Celtic — that a northern tribe 
were ouco located in Normandy — that tho Franks form so important an 
dement in tho population of Central France— and that there was once 
a marked and real distinction between the races speaking the Lan<mc 
A’Og and those who spoke tho Longue d’Oil. It is true theso changes 
have taken place in our own age, and wo have data from which wo 
can trace them hack to their source; but if we came on tho Italian 
Spanish, or French languages with tho same abruptness with winch 
we come on the old Latin or Greek tongues, or tho old Semitic an j 
Aryan languages further east, wo should be justified in asserting that 
all the west and south of Europe was peopled by ono rnco.anif that 
tlieie was no real distinction of blood among them. ' . 

On tho other hand, but for Aicliaiology wo should hardly know fl oi 
(ho I’ela'-gi aiul Etm-rfans were of n race not only absolutely distinct 
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from tint of tlio (1 recks ami Roman*, Rut were far more nearly allied 
to tho Turanian or Semitic races; -while, notwithstanding all the 
obliteration that has taken place, an nccomjilmhul archirologist, with- 
out know in*; one word of the language, might, in France, fell at a 
glance who were the ‘Original inhabitants of c\cry province or district, 
ntnl might predicate infallibly wlicthcr their affinities were with Spain 
or Lomlarily, with Itavnria or Westphalia, or whether anywhere Scan- 
dinavian blood tempered the Celtic excitability of the race. So, too, 
in Ibis country, tlio Celtic language is dying out far faster than the 
Celtic race; Cirtiidi has j»erished entirely ns a spoken longue, though 
the people remain wbnt they were; 3Janx is Ci*.t dying out; and 
Gaelic and Erse are far from being eo-extensivo with tho population 
who lioafit of Celtic blood; tuid at tlio pre-eut rato of tho progress of 
education may, in n century or two, ccaso to lie hpoken as completely 
as Cornish. Everywhere, however, tlicso races have left in their 
works unreinovenblo and unchangeable records of tbeir cxhfcnco ; and 
though they may *havo Wen nWorbcd by moro powerful races, and 
their language obliterated, their fossil remains still mark tho places 
which they once inhabited, anil recall to ns the memories of, what 
would otherwise be for ever my&tcrions or unknown. 

The researches of the Ethnographer were met at tho outset with the 
saroo misunderstanding which formerly encumbered tho path of Geologx . 

It was assumed that tlio truth of tlio Bible record was involved in the 
question whether all mankind wero derived from one parent, or were 
simultaneous creations, or successive developments caused by the 
direct interference of nn external guiding pou or. 

The science is not at present sufficiently advanced to give anything 
like a satisfactory answer to cither of these postulates; and it "might 
perhaps therefore lie safer and more philosophical to be content 
with the assumption that, at the earliest dawn of history, mankind 
wero separated into the well-defined gionps in which xve now find them, 
without inquiring whether they acquired that distinction by creation 
or development But as the human mind w ill hardly be satisfied with,. 
bo negative a result, it becomes necessary to choose one among them. 

It may be safely assorted that there is not a shadow of proof, nor anv 
fact that would lead us to conclude that separate acts of the Divine 
Mill were requisite to produce the varieties we find. On the other 
hand, if wo adopt the theory that all descended from one pair, wc seem 
to he at variance with the- literal meaning of the Tentatench— if for 
no other reason, than this one — that on the earliest monuments of the 
Egyptians we find the negro, the red man, the white man— all the 
varieties we now know— os clearlv defined and as distinctly marked 
three or four thousand years. ago, as we find them at the present 
time. The conclusion seems inevitable, that, if so Ion- n - 0 the 
offspring^ one pair were developed into such distinct varieties, and 
no change has taken place during the long period that has 'since t 
intervened, it must hixo taken a very long period of time to giro * 
them these forms, and- to fix these characteristics so indelibly that 
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ey are now exactly wliat they then wero ; but if this time is 
anted, there are no facts that the development from one patent will 
A, explain. 

The theory ofsticcessive or simultaneous creations of mankind may 
ifely be put on one hide till some fact is adduced which would render 
probahlo, or some logical train of masoning enunciated in support of 
s claims. As this has not 3'ct "been done, it will, at all events, be 
ifer to a'isume as a fact that all mankind proceeded fiom one pair, 
dmitting, however, at tho Bame time, that, in a philosophical point of 
iew, this is only to be treated as an hypothesis, in order to explain tho 
ihehomena, as in tho present stato of tho science we have no direct 
iroof of its being so. 

A )1 tliat is required on this hypothesis is a sufficient amount of time * 
:o allow such variations as have taken place to become fixed and 
indelible, and there is no further difficulty to be encountered ; hut if 
wo adopt this view, it seems olso necessary to assume that man was 
created only “a little lower than the angels,” morobcantiful in form 
tlian has sinco been seen, as porfect in all his faculties, as complete 
in intellectual development, and possessing a language probably as 
complete andjts exquisite in its structure as any dialect wo now 
know of. 

In the struggle of life it is hardly possible but that these higher 
qualities should deteriorate, even in the most favoured climate and 
under the most favourable circumstances; hut they would, ho retained 
to at least some extent, while tho human family icmaincd together in 
their original seat. Ythcn too numerous, this theory assumes tliat- tho 
filet horde would bo thrown off, or even singlo families might he 
separated by accidents, or because of offences; and, being spaiscly 
scattered overplus wide uncultivated world, would become hunters and 
fish era, and as such soon lose their primitive perfection, and a ruder 
and more syllabic language would 6oon suffice for their simple wants. 

The next swarms or families going forth into a partially -known 

and inhabited world, might assume tho character of shepherds 

nomadic, but still in groups— and would not sink so low as those who 
went before. The third migration would, from these causes, retain a 
higher degreo of ci\ ilization, and assume the status of agriculturists* 
and it is only the but who would carry fiom their native abodes the 
primitive language in anything like its purity, and disseminate 
throughout tho world those arts and that philosophy which they had 
to a certain extent at least, retained among themselves. 

The above can hardly l>o called more than a hypothesis, but it has 
at least the merit of accounting for nil the known facts of the ease 
The opposite theory, that the savage gradually has become developed 
into the civilized man, has not, so fares observation goes, been con 
firmed in any instance. IVe have innumerable proofs of men expose 1 
to want nml misery sinking in the scale of being; hut the instance- <■ 
tho opposito course, when examined, seem all to he supeificiaf, q 1!( j 
real cases of essential improvement. . ’ 

It is only necessary to assume further, tliat tho original scat 
, • 2 K 
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mink i ml was in Central Asia, anti somewhat between Ikilklt nntl llok- 
linrsi, and that tlio originnl colony remained there till they were driven 
out by a reflux of the great wavo of population, by some one of tho 
honlei that had licon thrown offnt an earlier period. 

With theso postulates, wo lmvo a theory that account*) for at least 
all tho faetn at present known. If this is so, this last remnant of the 
original family could not bo other than tho great S ui^erit-spcnhing 
race, who, wo lmvo reason to believe, weio forced to migrate into 
India somo 3000 years n.a, and havo left in their original seat a lets 
pure, but cognate, race, who now occupy it 

Tho earlier races would be tho Semites or Celts, whom wo never 
know ns ravages, nor descending below the status of agriculturists, 

• nor indeed ns very different from what wo now find them. Ilcfnro they 
left tho parent scat tho Turanians must have wandered forth; and 
perhaps even befuro them some of those savage tribes which aro scat- 
tered in groups in various corners of tho world. It lias been found to 
be extremely difficult to classify these last, principally becan«o, living 
opart and without litemtnro, the language of every tribe soon becomes 
distinct, and so different from all others as to dify classification. It 
thus happens that two savage tril*cs who sprang fiom ono parent not a 
thousand years ngo, may now bo speaking totally distinct tongnes, and 
this without any external admixture of rnco or language with any 
Oihor people in their proximity. 

Theso, like the spoculativo suggestion of a separato creation of races 
at different times and places, may bo at best mere hypotheses; but 
something of tlio sort seoms indispensable to bridge o\ er the gulf that 
yawns beyond tho legitimate limits of lmtory, and tho great epoch of 
creation of man. All wo can now do is to assume tlio more piohablo 
hypothesis, in order to direct our investigation towards its elucidation. 

In our present stato of knowledge, that theory' which contemplates tho 
creation of one porfect pair at a very remote period, seems to bo, oven 
on purely philosophical grounds, by far the most probable of all tho 
suggestions yet offered. 


. - Section II. 

It is not a little remarkable, although tho Orientals early grasped 
tho significance of the facts, and distinguished" between tlio races of % 
mankind, that the Greeks and Romans never geem to have had know- 
ledge sufficient to attompt any classification of the sort. They were 
content to consider themselves as the gait of the earth, and to relegate 
all others into the category of barbarians. 

We scarcely know at how eaily a period it was that tho Fersians 
adopted the classification of all mankind rnto the two great typical 
races of Iran and Turan ; by the former meaning those who spoke 
Sanscrit. or cognate languages, lately described as tbo Indo Germanic 
people, tho other comprehending all the tnbes of Mongolian or Tartar 
origin. If wo adopt the liypotbesis above enunciated, tlio latter must 
comprise all tho*so wbo emigrated at any early period from tho nath o 
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far as ive can now sec, the tendency of civilization and of tlio progress 
of population is, that all mankind should again become one family, and 
return to the primitive type from which they originally started. 

Even without the admixture of blood, if there is any truth in the 
above theory, the distinctions between races must bo after all very 
ovanescent, and difficult to define. To express this mathematically 
for the sake of clearness, — if a swarm were thrown off every hundred 
or every thousand years from the parent family, the distinction 
between the one that went before and the one that followed after must 
necessarily be slight. If, for instance, the one that migrated earliest 
were placed in circumstances favourable to the retention of a certain 
amount of the primitive civilization, and the second were thrown 
where the struggle of life was of the hardest, it is probable that the dis- 
tinctions between the fiist and second might at any given time become 
so evanescent that it would be impossible to seize them. It is thus only 
possiblo to reason by types, never attempting to define too accurately 
the boundaries of each group; but these types are so distinct, and tlieso 
features -so strongly marked, even in the present day, that a knowledge 
of them is the key to half the mysteries of History ; and without clearly- 
appreciating the distinctions of race, it is impossible to understand the 
history of the arts, and more especially of Architecture. Without 
ethnography, the history of Architecture is a mere dry, hard recapitu- 
lation of uninteresting facts and terms; but when its relation to the 
world’s history is understood, — when we read in their buildings the 
feelings and aspirations of the people who erected them, — and above oil, 
when through their aits we can trace their relationship to, and their 
descent from one another, — the studs- becomes one of the most interest- 
ing, as veil as one of the most useful, winch can be presented to an in- 
quiring mind. But in order to understand this, it is necessary to try 
and define, as clearly as may bo possiblo, the leading characteristics of 
the great typical races of mankind, at least to such an extent as may 
enable us to understand their works, and this is the object of the 
following sketch. 
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Even if the linguist should hesitate to. affirm that all their languages 
can bo traced to a common root, or present sufficient affinities for a 
classification, the general features of the races enumerated above are 
so alike the one to the other, that, for all real'i-tlmographic purposes, 
they may certainly he considered as belonging to one great group. 
Whether nearly obliterated, os they are in most parts of Europe, or 
whether they still retain their nationality, as in the eastern parts of 
Asia, they always appear as the earliest of races, or the first to leave 
the. parent hive, and everywhere present peculiarities of feeling and 
civilization easily recognized, and which distinguish them from all tlio 
other races of mankind. 

If they do not all speak cognate languages, or if wo cannot now 
trace their linguistic affinities, wo must not too readily assume that 
therefore they ore distinct the one from the other. It must he more 
philosophical to believe, which probably is the case, that the one 
instrument of analysis we have hitherto -used is not sufficient for the 
purpose, and consequently wo ought to welcome every other process 
which will throw further light on the subject. . . 


Religion of the Turanians. 

Ko Turanian race ever tosc to the idea of a God external to tbo 
world. All their gods were men who hid lived with them on the faco 
of the earth. In the old world they were kings, — men who had 
acquired fame from tiro extent of their power, or greatness Com their 
wisdom. The Dnddhist reform taught the Turanian races that virtue, 
not power, was true greatness, and that the humblest as well as the 
highest might attain beatitude throngh the practice of piety. 

All the Turanians have a distinct idea of rewards and punishments 
after death, and generally also of a preparatory purgatory Ly trans- 
migration through the bodies of animals, clean or unclean accordin'* to 
the actions of the defunct spirit, but always ending in another world. 
With somo races transmigration becomes nearly nil Jn nil • in others it 
is nearly evanescent, and Heaven and IIcll take its place ;’but tho two 
nro essentially doctrines of this race. 

From the fact of tlicir gods having been only ordinary mortals and 
all men being nble to aspire to tho godhead, their form of worship’ was 
essentially anthropic and ancestral . their temples w ere palaces where 
tho gods sat on thrones and recencd petitions and dispensed justice ns 
in life, and where men paid that homage to tho imago of tho dead 
which they would have paid to the lit mg king. They were in Act 
the idolaters, /-or rx<yllmar. Tbeir tombs were more sacred than even 
their temples, and their reverence was mure frequently directed to tho 
remains of their ancestors than to tho images of their gods. 

Unable to rise above humanity in their conceptions of tho d«itv 
they woralupped all in .terial things. Trees wit], them in all Units 
were objects of veneration, and ofo-poc.-il worship in /.articular loe.i. 
Ihies. The mysterious serpent *<•» «tlh them n god, and the bull in 
most Turanian countries an object of *j>eci.al v, ncration. The win f] I0 , 
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loon, tho stars, nil filled niched in their I’uuthcon ; in fact, whatever 
hoy saw they believed in, whatever they could not comprehend they 
ovcrenccd. They eared not to inquire beyond the evidence of their 
ouses, and wci u inc.tp.\Me of abstracting their conceptions. To the Tu» 
anians also is duo that jicculiar reverence for localities inode celebrated 
>y great historical events, or rendered i>acred hy being the scene of great 
■eligious manifestations, and huicc to them must be nscril>ed tho origin 
;>F pilgrimages with all their concomitant ndjuncts and ceremonies. 

it is to this incQ nl-o tluit we owo tho existence of human sacrifices. 
Always fatalists, always pnd everywhere indifferent to life, nnd nover 
fearing death, theso sacrifices never wore to them so terrible ns they’ 
appear to more highly organized race*. Tims a child, a rulatixe, or a 
friend, was tho most precious, and consequently tho most acceptable 
offering a man could bring to nppenso tho wrath or piopithto tho favour 
of a god who lmd been human, and all whoso feelings were supposed 
to bo retained for over afterwards. 

It is easy to trace their treo and serpent worship in every comer of 
tho old world from Anamdhapara in Coylon, to Upsala in Sweden. 
Their toiuhs and tninnli exist everywhere. Their ancon! ml worship is 
tho foundation at tho present day of lialf tho popular creeds of tho 
world, nnd tho planets havo hardly ceased to bo worshipped at the 
present hour. -Moat of tho rnoro salient peculiarities of this faith were 
softened down hy tho great Buddhist reform m tho sixth ceulury n.C., 
and that refinement of thoir mdo primitive belief has been ndopted by 
most of tho Turanian peoplo of tho modern world ; but through its 
glohs wo can still discern most of tlio old forms of faith, and oven its 
most devoted votaries oro yet hardly rnoro than half convorted. 


Government. 

Tho only form of government over adopted by any people of Tura- 
nian inco was that of absoluto despotism, — with a tribe, a chief, — with 
a kingdom, a despot. In highly civilized communities, liko those of 
Egypt and China, tlicir despotism was tempered hy bmcaucratic forms 
but tbo cliicf was nlwaj s as absoluto as a Timonr or an Attila, though not 
always strong enough to uso his power as terribly as they did. Their 
laws were real or traditional edicts of their kings, seldom written and 
never ndministci ed according to any fixed form of procedure. 

As a consequence or a cause of this, tho Turanian race arc abso- 
lutely castclcss ; no horeditary nobility, no caste of priests ever existed 
among them ; between the ruler and the people theie could he nothing 
and every one might aspire equally to all the honours of tho State, or 
to tlio highest dignity of tho priesthood. “ La carrier e ouverte atix 
' talcns" is essentially the motto of theso races or of those allied t 
them; and w bother it was the slave of a Pharaoh, or the pipo-beurer f 
a Turkish sultan, every office except tho thiono is and always w° 
open to the ambitious. Xo lcpublic, no limited monarchy *er or ° S 

among them. Despotism puio anil simple is all they e\ or knew ^ VOSo 
even now' capable of appreciating. * 
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Woman among the Turanian races was never regarded otherwise 
than as the helpmate of the poor, and tlic plaything of the rich; horn 
to work for the lower classes, and to administer to the gratification of 
the higher. N'o equality of rights or position was ever dreamt of. and 
the consequence was polyandry where people wore poor and women 
scarce, and polygamy where wealth and luxury prevailed; and with 
these, it need hardly l*o added, a loss of half those feelings which 
ennoble man or make life valuable. 

Kcither loving nor Itcloxcd in the bosom of his own family, — too 
much of a fatalist to care for the future, — neither enjoying life nor 
fearing death,— the Turanian is generally free from those vices which 
contaminate more active minds ; lie reniain? sober, temperate, truthful, 
and kindly in all the relations of life; lint if he has few vices he has 
fewer virtues, and both nro f.ir more passive than active in their 
nature,- in fact, approach more nearly to tho instincts of the lower 
animals than to the intellectual responsibilities of tho highest class of 
minds. 


N'o Turanian race ever had a literature, properly so called." They 
all possessed annals, because they Io\ed to record the names, the 
dates, and the descent of their ancestors; but these never rose to 
the dignity of history even in its simplest form. Prose the.) could 
hardly write, because none of the greater groups overbad an alphabet 
Hieroglyphics, signs, symbols anything sufficed for their simple in- 
tellectual wants, and they pieferred trusting to memory to remember 
what a sign stood for, rather than exercise their intellect to compound 
or analyse a complex alphabetical arrangement. Their system of 
poetry helped them, to some extent, over the difficult! ; and with a 
knowledge of the metre, a few suggestive signs enabled" the reader to 
remember at least a lync composition. Eut without an alphabet it is 
hopeless to expect that either Epic or Dramatic Poetry could flourish. 
*till less that a prose narrative of any extent could be remembered - 
and philosophy, beyond the use of prox erbs. was out of the question ' 

In their most advanced stages they haxe, hie the Chinese Invented 
syllabiria of hideous complexity and base even borrowed alphabet 
from their more advanced neigbWs. By some it i s supposed that 
they ltavc even invented them but though they have thu^ot over 
the mechanical difficulties of the case, their intellectual condition 
remains the fame, and the) liave never adxanced be vend tho merest 
rudiments of a literature, and have never mastered even the elements 
of any scientific philosophy. 

If «i singularly deficient in tho phonetic mode, of i;, e 
.ion, tho Turanian . races toado up for ,t to „ ^ „ (c £ 
excellence the) attained in most ot the branches of (esthetic art As 
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architects they were unsat passed, and in Egypt alono have left monu- 
ments which aro still the world’s wonder. In Southern India, m 
Buraoh, in China, and in Ilexico, wherever these races aro found, 
they have raised monuments of dimensions unsurpassed ; and, con- 
sidering the low stato of civilization in which they often existed, 
displaying a degree of taste and skill ns remarkablo ns it is un- 
expected. . 

In consequence of the circumstance abovo mentioned of their goite 
having heen kings, and after death still only considered as watching 
over and influencing the destiny of mankind, their temples wero only 
exaggerated palaces, containing halls, and chambois, ami thrones, and 
all the appurtenances leqnued by the living, hut on a scale befitting 
the celestial character now' acquired. So much is this tlio caso in 
Egypt that wo hardly know by which name to desiguato them, and tho 
same remaik applies to all. ' 

Evon moie ‘sacicd, however, than their temples were their tombs. 
M’hctcver a Turanian race exists or existed, there their tombs remain ; 

* and from the Pyramids of Egypt to tho mausoleum of 11} dor Ali, the last 
Tartar king in India, they form tho most remarkable series of monu- 
ments tbo world possossos, and all were built by people of Turanian 
i raV-i. Is a Semite and. no Aryan ever built a tomb that could last a 
century or was worthy to jemain so long. 

1 ‘ * The Buddhist reform altered the funeical tumulus into a relic 

Slirine, modifying this, ns it did most of tho Turanian forms of utter- 
ance, from a literal to a somewhat more spiritual form of expression, 

. but leaving the meaning tlic same, — the tope being still essentially a 
tomb. * 

Combined with' that wonderful appreciation of form which charac- 
terizes all the architectural works of tlio Turanians, they possessed 
nn extraordinary pafesion for coloured decoration and an instinctive 
feeling for the harmony of colours. They used throughout tho 
primitive colours in all their elemental crudeness ; and though 
always brilliant, are never vulgar, and never made a mistake in bar- 


mouy. from tho first dawn of painting in Egypt to tho last signboard - 
in Constantinople or Canton, it is always the same— the same brilliancy 
and harmony produced by tlie simplest means. 

In sculpture they were not so fortunate. Having no explanatory 
literature to which to refer, it was necessary that their statues should 
tell llicir whole talc themselves; and sculpture docs not lend itself 
to this so readily as painting. It is not sufficient that a god should 
be colossal, ho must be symbolical ; he must have more arms and 
legs or more heads than common men; he must have win~s and 
attributes of power. He must, in short, tell the whole story htmself ■ 
and w hero this is attempted tlio result can ouly be pleasing to tlm 
narrow faith of tho unreflecting devotee. So far from bemAblc to 
express more than humanity, sculpture must attempt even Jess if if 
would l*o successful ; but this of course rendered it useless for 
purposes to which the Turanians wished to apply it. 

Tlio tamo remarks apply to painting, properly so called. This 
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never can attain its highest development except when it is tho exponent 
or phonetic utterances. In Grecco tho painter strovo only to give 
form and MiWanco to tho purely intellectual ci cation of the poet, and 
could consequently dispense with all hut the highest elements of his 
art. JnEgjpt the picture was 'all j n all; it had no text to refer to, 
aud must tell the whole talc, with all its adjuncts, in simple narra- 
tive prose, or bo unintelligible ; and llio consequence is that tho 
story is told with a clearness that charms ns even now. Jt is, 
however, only a stop*; and, like everything eUo Turanian, however 
gi eat or wonderful, its greatness and its wonder mo of a lower class 
and loss intellectual than tho utterances of the other great divisions of 
tho human family. 

A\o liavo scarcely tho means of knowing whether any Turanian 
race ever successfully cultivated music to any extent, it is more 
than probablo that nil their families can and nlwnjs could appreciate 
tho harmony of musical intervals, and might ho charmed with simple 
cadences ; but it is nearly coi tain that a people who did not possess 
phonetic poetry could never riso to that higher class of music which * 
is now earned to such a pitch of perfection that harmonic intervals 
almost supply tho placo of phonetic expression, and influence tho 
feelings and passions to almost the snmo extent. 

Thcro is also this further peculiarity about their arts, that they 
seem always more instinctive than intellectual, and consequently aio 
incapable of that progress which distinguishes most of the works of 
man. At tho first dawn of art in Egypt, in the ago of tho I ’vram id- 
builders, all tho arts were as pcifcct and as complete as they wero 
when the country fell under the domination of the Homans. Tho 
earliest works in China are as perfect— in some respects moro so- 
ns those of to-day; and in Mexico, so soon as a race of red savages 
peopled a country so densely as to require art and to appreciate 
magnificence, the arts sprung up among them with as milch per 
feet ion as we may fairly assume they would have attained had they 
been practised for thousands of years under the same circumstances 
and uninfluenced by foreigners. 


Tiers is no reason to suppose that any people occupy, n- so loiv a 
position in tlio intellectual scale couhl ever eultiiate” ant-thin- 
approaching to alstroct sorence. and (boro , s no proof of it existing 
Living, however, as they did, on tho verge of the tronies in Ilf. 
most beautiful climates of tho tvoild, aad u-hore the sly i, ccncmllv 
SCI cue and unclouded, it teas impossible hut that they should he™,n 
to feomo extent astronomers. 

It is not known that any of them ever formed n thcorv to 
account for tho phenomena they observed, but they Rom to 
watched tho paths of tlio planets, to Lave recorded eclipses nnl 
generally to liavo noted times and events with such cm redness as 
enabled them to picdict their return with very considerable pre- 
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cision; l,mt hero their t>cicnco stopped, mid it is not known tli.it tkov 
ever attempt oil any other of the nmltifaiious brunches of modem 
knowledge. 

"We have only very impel feet means rf knowing "hat tlioir 
agriculture was; but it seems always to have hern careful "'lien 
onco they pa** oil fioin tlio shcphei J state, though whether scientific 
or not it is not easy to say. On tho point of artificial irrigation tho 
Turanians have always been singularly expert. 1\ Uerever you follow 
their traces, tho oxtstenco of a tunnel is almost us certain an imlicution 
of Iheic prc-existcnco ns that of a tomb. It is nmtising, ns it is 
instructive, to see at this hour an Arab Pacha breaking down in his 
attempts to restore the irrigation woiks of tho old Pharaohs, or an 
English Engineer officer blundeiing in his endeavours to copy tho 
works instinctively performed by a Mogul, or a Spaniard trying to 
drain the lakes in Mexico. Building and irrigation were tho special 
instincts of this old people, aud tho practical intellect of tho higher 
races teems hardly yet to havo coino up to tho point "hero theso 
arts were left by tho early Turanians, while tho perfection they 
attained iu them is tho moro singular from tho contrast it affords 
to what they did, or, rather, did not do, in other branches of art or 
science. 

A man must have very littlo philosophy in his composition 
who would conclude from these differences that tho Turanians nro 
either better or "oiso than tho races that havo superseded them. 
If their virtuoB aro moro negative than positive, their vices arc moro 
passivo than active. Their arts may he moro sensual than spiritual, 
and their sciences more instinctive than intellectual. It must, 
consequently, perhaps bo admitted that they do stand on a lower 
pedestal than tho others, and their pendulum sihrates through a 
smaller arc. But they have starling qualities which command tho 
respect and esteem of all, and they fill or have occupied ns important 
a spaco in the great scheme of humanity as any of tho other laces of 
mankind. 
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It i* by no means clear where the original seat of the Semitic races 
may have been, but we first find them according to tradition some- 
where about the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. Thence thev 
migrated along the course of tho-o two rivers, and at the dawn of historv 
we find them settled in the plains of Shinar, in a country previtra.-l'v 
occupied by tribes of Turanian origin. From this point they peopled 
Arabia, a country that hardly seems to hare been occupied before, and 
where consequently their blood is comparatively pun* and unmixed 
to this day; and thence to have passed the Straits of Rab-ebMandeb 
mto Africa. A more important colony proceeded by the valley if the 
Euphrates into Syria, in which countiy the Phoenicians, an earlier but 
less completely-formed race of Semites, had preceded them. 

From the extraordinary influence the Semitic races have had in 
tho religions development of mankind, we' are apt to consider them as 
politically more important tlian they really ever were. At no period 
of their history have they numbered more than twentv or thirtv 
millions of souls. The principal locality in which thev developed 
themselves was the small tract of country between the Tr~~- .1 

Mediterranean, anti the lied Sea h„, the? a J eSefJi" 
race in Abyssinia, and extended their colonies alon~ * 

toast of Africa, The.r intellect, ,al development has , al U™‘ 
so superior to that of the Tnraman races, that they have subdued th™ 
mentally wherever they came in contact with then, 
standing their limited geographical extension, thev have fafln 
tho intellect of the Aryan tribes to a greater extent ‘than almost am^f 
tlieir own congeners. c -n J °i 

If anything were required to justify the r . 

various families of mankind as distinct and separatn^ ” "f trea . flu S 
he tl.o study of the history of the Senmio ra[T , “• “ "»“M 
the time of Abraham, that they are at ihe present ,1,,- ^ " t re . ,u 

nfthim sojourned in Egypt, auiong people of Tpr'.- * “50 section 
they came out ns unmixed as oil would do tint w * an ur “3 

For the last two thousand years they E«v e dw. 1 t dis,,.^ 1 ° n " uf ® r ‘ 
Gentiles, without a nationality, alrao-t ‘ “ 

yet they remain tho same m feature, the tame m 
ment and feeling, they exhibit tin- f.im e tind\iu~ re m, ' ' elop- 

except tho-e of their own blor-l, which cli»rn< icruoJ tj JC . 1 et> “ 

Jew when we first recognise their n naes in j,„ torv sr. ‘ nmI !“® 
are they in this respect. that it mciux in vain toTre £ SSST t ” 
long this people must W lmJ by thum-Ar,*, frxw ,,5^ 
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races, that they should havo thus acquired that dklinclivo fixity uf 
character nothing can alter or obi iterate, and which is peihaps oyen 
more wonderful intellectually than are the woolly hair and physical 
characteristics of tlio negro, though not so obvious to tlio superficial 
observer. 


Heugiom. 


Flora the cirenmstunco of our possessing a complete series of the 
religious literature of the Semitic race, extending over tlio two thousand 
years which elapsed "between Moses and Mahomet, w o are enabled to 
speak on this point -with more precision than wo can regarding tlio 
doctiincs of almost any other people. 

Their great and distinguishing tenet is and always was the unity 
of God, and his not being bom of man. Unlike the gods of the 
Turanians, their Deity never was man, never reigned or lived on 
earth, but was the Creator and Treseivor of the universe, living before 
all time, and extending beyond all space ; though it must bo con- 
tossed they havo not always expressed this idea with tlio purity and 
distinctness which might be dcsiicd. 

It is uncertain how far they adhered to this purity of belief in 
Assyria, where thoy were more mixed up with other races than they 
havo over been before or since. In Syiia, where they were super- 
imposed on people of Turanian origin, they occasionally worshipped 
stones and groves, serpents, and even bulls; but they inevitably oscil- 
lated back to the true faith and retained it to the last. In Arabia, after 
they became dominant, thoy cast off their Turanian idolatries, and 
rallied as ono man to tlio watchword of their iacc, *'• There is no God 
but God,” expressed with a clearness that nothing can obscure, and 
clung to it with a tenacity that nothing can shake or change. Since 
then they havo never represented* God as man, and baldly ovor looked 
upon Ilim ns actuated by tlio feelings of humanity. 


The channel of communication between God and man has always 
been, with all tlio Semitic races, by means of prophecy. Piophota aro 
sent or aie inspired by Goil, to communicate his will to man, to piy. 
pound his laws, and sometimes to foretell events ; hut in all instances 
without losing their character as men, or becoming more than mes- 
sengers for the special service for which they mo sent. 

With ,lie Jo " B . b " t "Mi them only. <lora thole scorn to havo loon 
« priest caste sot aside for tiio special service of God; not selected 
from oil tlio people, as would have boon tlio ease with the tasteless 
Turanians, hut deriving their sanctity from descent, as would liavo 
uecn the ease with the Aryans; still they differed f.om the Aryan 
restitution inasmuch os the Levites always retained the characteristic, 
of a tribe, and ueter approached tlio form of an aristocracy. They 
may therefore he considered etlmegmphically a, an intermediate imti 
tulion. partahingof the characteristic of the other two race, ' 

The one point ,,, which tlio Semitic fora, of religion sodtas to com. 
V conWct ?" h '''“Turanian; i, that of sacriiico funt h„l“ n™ 
true, except pc, Imp, m.the on™ of Ahmhrnn, hut ’of oxe^nd sheep 
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T 1 goat. in l.oi JlnmlH; ruitl l!,i, nol nnjr.ng ,| 10 Illtt 0 „, t . 

Jew* mm the |(m pun* I'Jumici »im. 

Hum their Living no they avoided nil ll.e mint ini 

rr’r <,r "t't 1 z n ° r ii101 s,r ° ,! - * > s Lvw». 

r^ ,C,U fr* J ] K ‘ rc otw h(,] y l ,I,ce in the’ old world. 
h< Hill of Awn nt JeniMltm. and one in tho nmv dispensation. the 
Wn/t iIlW h* , h'jw ,, n, «t is tine, adorn, ,1 the fi M to an extent 
Imt lit tin cntMonmt mih the true feeling of hi, race, hut the Ka-aba 
rennun, in Hh primitive insignificance ; nnd neither of the-e tcin»!i«, 
eill.er then or now, demt* its Mnctify from the buildings. 'Jl.cv are 
tho l>pot# where God's prophets atood nnd communicated |,ts will to 
man. It I, true that in after ages n Item m Tctrarch and a Turk Mi 
Sulmn Mliroundcd thee two Semitic cells with courts nnd cJohtcn*. 
whK li niftdo them wonders of magnificence, in the cities w here they 
existed; Imt Hindoo* not affect tho conclusion that no Semitic tact* 
ever crcetul a durable building, or even thought of pressing more 
than one temple at ajime. or cored to emulate the splendour of the 
temple-palaces of the rtimuians. 


Goa ei.mie.vt. 


Although no Semitic race am* ever <pii(o repiihlicnn, which is n 
purely Aryan characteristic, they never sank under Mich an unmitigated 
despotism as is generally found among tho Turanians. \\ htn in Minll 


despotism as is generally iouuu among tno Turanians. \\ htn in small 
nuclei, tlicir form of pjvcnmici.t i. wl.nt i, generally cnllc.1 mtriarcM 
H.c cl.icf tang neither nccc<«.inly licrcdiffiry nor ncccarilr 
Imt .tl.l»bg M. lmuUiip l,y ,„n„e„co ,l„ c ™«K £ i 

rn-Woin or to virtue, partly to tlio merits „f |, j, connection. and soZ- 
times of his ancestors; but never wholly to the •!» . orao " 

reference at least to the former. * 0 tho h “ Cr WtI,ont 

In larger agsrcgatioln, the difficulty of tdoclHm t^Jo dlicfJ . 

more generally hereditary ; but oxen then tlio power of the l,v„7 P 

racmd JL of tL Lcvitc, a,„,y. < « 

mcLw of tl.J.r office, at all ticca G !?' 11,0 

of tho people, and to rebuke with autlioiita any •» ftp™,,/” ,nlmne * 

tho king to step beyond the limits of the eonstitntion ^ ° Q *’ art 


Ono of the most striking characteristics in the morals *v„ Q ... 
races is the improvement m the position of woman, and the !jJ Seni '* ,c " 
elevate her in tho scale of existence. Ifnot absoliit».K- L * ttem P t . fo 
there was hmoug the Jews, and among the Arabic racei 
arejmio, a strong tendency in this direction; and hat for the exempt 
of those nations among whom they were placed, fhey tmVht li.u e gono 
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furtlior in tins direction, ami tlio dignity of mankind liavo been rro- 
portionatcly improved. 

Their worst faults nroso from their segregation fioin tlio rest of 
mankind. With them war against all hut tlioso of their own raco is 
an obligation anti a pleasure, and it is carried on with a relentless 
cruelty which knows no pity. To smite root and branch, to murder 
men, women, and children, is a duty which admits of no hesitation, 
and has stained tho character of the Semites in all ages. Against this 
must he placed tho fact that they nro patriotic lieyoml nil other races, 
and steadfast in their faitli as no other peoplo liavo c\or been ; and 
among themselves they liavo been tempered to kindness and charity, 
by tho sufferings they have had to hear because of tlieir uncompro- 
mising hatred and rcpugnanco to all thoir fellow-men. 

This isolation has had the furtlior effect of making them singularly 
apathetic to all that most interests tho other nations of the caith. 
Mliat thoir God has revealed to them through his prophets mi Dices for 
them. “ God is great,” is a sufficient explanation with them for all tho 
wonders of science. “ God wills it," solves all tho complex problems 
of tho moral government of tho world. If not such absolute fatalists ns 
tho Turanians, they equally shrink from tho responsibility of thinking 
for themselves, or of applying thoir independent reason to tho gicat 
problems of human knowlodgo. They may escapo by this fiom many 
aberrations that trouble more activo minds, but thoir virtues at best 
can bo but negativo, and their vices unredeemed by tho higher aspira- 
tions that sometimes half ennoble even crime. 

Litcuatdhe. 

In this again we have an immense advance abovo all tho Turanian 
races. No Semitic people over used a hieroglyph or mcie fijmbol, or 

was content to tiust to memory only. Everywhere and at all times 

so far os we know— they used an alphabet of moro or less complicated 
form. I\ bother they invented this mode of notation or uot is still 
unknown, but its use by them is certain ; and tho consoquenco is that 
they possess, if not the oldest, at least one of tho very oldest literatures 
of tho world. History -with them is no longer a mere record of names 
and titles, but a chronicle of events, and with the moral generally 
elicited. The story and the rhapsody take their places side by side, 
tho preaching and the parable are used to convey tlieir lesson to the 
world. If they had not the Epos and the Drama, they had lyiic poetry 
of a beauty and a pathos which has hardly ever been surpassed. 

It was this possession of an alphabet, conjoined with tlio sublimity 
of thoir monotheistic creed, that gave these races the only superiority 
to which they attained, has enabled them to keep themselves puro 
and imdcfiled in all the catastrophes to which they liavo been exposed 
and that has enabled their literature and their creed to exert an 
influence over almost all the nations of the earth, even in times when 
tlio people themselves hav o been held m most supremo contempt 
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Arts. 

It nm- W l«i-n |nrtly i„ rons .penc. of Ihtlr W „f ..Will' 
l.tt rnttttv. and p.rtly in nnlor I,. U< p Ui.tinrt from lI,o.„ 

Krint 1>nililoni tlm i iiranhim, tint Hie fHimlie neat timer (reeled 
a I'liildm™ luirlhr i f llie mmo; neitlier at .leni-olem. nnr at Tyre 
or Ndtm tier „1 Ciutlnip.. i, of Sl „, ili( , <Vre Mt«dnniI 

xvt -“t* 1 nt 4 K ’ SO I,B ' C Kit IxcaiiM' tlirv never txirted. 

When Solomon imipe^l Jo build a U tuple at Jcnwatcn.. though phm 
cxtermlly, mid 1. irdlv so largo ft* nn otdini ry pirMi church, he was 
forced to lmertcrmrce to mmo Turanian people to do it fur him, ami 
!?' n 11 top! IV of pdd nnd mIvct and brass ornaments to make m> for 
tlie rirdiiUctuml forms jie knew not how to apj.lv. 

In ARsjria mo have palaces of dynutica more or less pti rely Semitic, 
sple t"l id enough, lint of wood nnd sunburnt brick* and only preserved 
to our knowledge from the uccidtnt of their having Ken lo r]»m«ily 
bmit ns to burj- thcm»cl\es and their wains* ot khl« in tln ir own ruins. 

I bough half the jtevple wire prolribly of Tiirtntan origin, their temples 
fejm to.hA\c Ken externa! nnd unimportant till Sennacherib and 
others learnt the art from Out Dg} pti in*, as the Syrians did nfltr- 
wnrdt from the J.’umana. During tho domination of tho last-named 
psople, we b.avo tho temples of I’nlmyrn and lkwlbec, of Joni«alem nnd 
Tetra: everywhere nn art of the utmost tj.Jendonr, but without one 
trace of Semitic feeling or Semitic taste in any part or in any detail 
Tho JcwMi worship being neither ancestral, nor the bodies of their 
dead being held in tpcciil reference, they Ind no tombs worthy of tho 
mine. TJiey buried the bodies of their patriarclis and kin"* w fth care 
and knew where tl.ey were laid, but not until after the return from* 
tho HabjWh captivity did they either worship there or mark the 
apot with any architectural forms, though after that Lcl, we find 
abundant traces of a tendency towards that cipcciu] form of 

magnificence cannot be traces! back to an earlier n. n.sl «i *- i 
tho Romans ;nnd nil that wo find marked with spI^MKirof tl • ° f 

*o r r k o',L people, .ml .temped •!,.,? r°cnlZhm, ofA™ 

Fkmtrag.wd .culpturo were el.-olnte], f„,b,dd.„ , 

because they were Turanian arts, and Iiecau.se their nn *• - ^, e " s 

the people to idolatry, so that these nowhere existed- th™ ltatl 
not understand a people with any mixture of Tumi.; , ? U “ 1 'T 6 can “ 
not an eye for eolonr.and . feeling Z 7 “ W " d ? h ° “ 

least. 1 M-sie .lo ne ew therefore A IZf iL tf !. “ - 

* All roan 1 the show* of the Mediterranean orer Northern , 

are found the tmew of an. art wh cb has Ho man. In .Sou ’ ,eft br " F *rer are not 
hitherto been a etuiatliO!r-Uock to anti^ca- 1 fc e our own, mt! CC f r!D = a,t something 
nits. Egyptian cartouches and ornaments m etindin- Dothin- ' 1 * D ® ""Tthmg. onder- 

Ass-mn, which are not Egyptian; Btreorhas 1 . .. „ . 

at Tyre, of i-gyxtun form, hut with Fiat- th. sac^tioa rt,, »fl ! , ? fr ' Fraok * for 

»l azl nanmois ^ far Tyran mcaOo o^r J5.“ Mt raaT 
Lings ; Oreet o™ 3m em, in Sr™, which are n^t; ZTtZZtZT? t 1 he 

not Greek ; Eoman frescoes or ornaments, and jeet » detail, which no n ^ ont tlw *nL- 
nrthitechrral details at Carthage, nnd all to do than him^^, 111 rri5 " e e^mpeteat 
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races, nml, wedded to tiro lyric verso, seems to Imvo influenced their 
feelings ami excited their passions to an extent unknown to other 
nations; but to posterity it cannot supply tho place of the more per* 
nianont arts, whoso ahsencc is so much felt in attempting to i cal ire tho 
feelings or aspirations of a people liko tliis. 

As regards the useful arts, the Semites were always mure pastoral 
than agricultural, anil have not left in the countries they inhabited tho 
traces of such hydraulic works as the earlier races executed ; hut in 
commcico they excelled all nations. Tho Jews— from tlieir inland 
situation,. cut off from all access to the tea — could not do much in 
foreign trade ; but they always kept up their intercourse with Assyria, 
Tho Vhceniciatis traded backwards and forwards with every pail of the 
Mcditeirancan, and first opened out a knowledge of tho Atlantic ; and 
tho Arabs first commenced, ami for long afterwards they ulouo carried 
on, tlio trade with India. From the earliest dawn of history to the 
present hour, commerce has been tho art which tlio Semitic nations 
have cultivated with tho greatest assiduity, and in which tlioy con* 
fccquently have attained tho greatest and un niisnrjn'-scd success. 

In Asia aud in Africa at tho present day, all tho native trado is 
carried on by Arabs ; audit need hnrdlybo remarked that tho monetary 
transactions of tho rest of tho world arc practically managed by tho 
descendants of thoso who, ono thousand years before Christ, traded 
from Eziongeber to Ophir. ’ * 


Sciences. 

, Although, as bcfoi o mentioned. Astronomy was cultivated wRU con- 
siderable success both in Egypt and CbahVa among tlio inoro eon* 
tcmplntive Turanians, nothing can bo inoro unsatisfactory than tho 
references to celestial events, cither in the lfible' or tho Korun, both 
betraying an cntiio ignoranco of even tlio elements of astronomical 
scicnco •- and wo liave no proof that tho l’humichna were ut all wiser 
than their neighbours in this respect. 

.Tire Semitic races seem always to have been of tod poetical a 
temperament to excel in mathematics or the mechanical sciences. If 
them is ono branch of scientific knowledge which they may ho 
suspected of having cultivated with success, it ia the group of natural 
sciences. A love of nature seems always to have prevailed with tho 
and they may liavo known “the tiees, fiom tlio cedar which is™’ 

, Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of tbe wall, and tho «a 
of all the beasts, and tho fowls, and tlio creeping tilings, andTh* 
fishes ; ” but beyond this we know of nothing that can bo dignified bv 
tho natno of science among tho Semitic races. They, more than mil 
up however for their deficient knowledge of tho exact sciences hv th° 
depth of their insight into the springs of human action, and tho en^oif ° 
of their proverbial philosophy; aud, nioro than even this, by tl 
wonderful system of Theology bcfoi o which all tho Aryan races ^f 
the world and many of the Turanian bow at tho present hour 
acknowledge it as the basis of their faith, and the somce of all ’tv” 1 
religious aspirations. . °! r 
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CHAPTEIl III. 


It is extreme]}' difficult to wiile anrtliing very precise or Ter y Kilis- 
factory regarding the Celtic races, for the simple reason that, within 
tlie limits of our historic knowledge, they never lived sufficiently long 
apart from other races to develop a distinct form of nationality, or to 
create either a literature or a polity by which they could bo certainly 
recognised. In this respect they form the most marked contrast with 
the Semitic races. Instead of wrapping themselves up within tho 
bounds of tho most narrow exclusiveness, the Celt everywhere mixed 


freely with the people among whom lie settled, and adopted their 
manners and enstnins with a rarcWsruica fhit to 


the same time, ho retained the principal characteristics of his race 
through every cLange of circumstance and clime. 

Almost the only thing that can lie predicated of them with certain ty 
is, that they were either the last wave of tho Turanians, or, if another 
nomenclature is preferred, the first wave of the Anna?, who, migrat- 
ing westward from the parent seat, displaced the original and more 
purely Turanian tribes wLo occupied Europe before tho duvji of 
history. Hut. in doing this, they se<m to have mixed themselves so 
completely with tlio races tbey rvere supplanting, ILat it la extremely 
difficult to say now where one begins or where the other ends. 


Seasoning on the bast, of tbo hypottic-is adopted al»y c , «•» 
assume that the Celtic swarm was thr..,™ „it J 


about the same timt 
earlier— a Philologer, 


„ o B ( ,Lr °'7 °£ from the parent horde 

‘ " ! b ° Sem ,". ,c ' ■?" Etbnogmpber wonld say 
, that it must have been later but this 


. , ... ’ but this is unitn- 

ronant to our present purpose. Wo next find them in Hii Minor 
whence Ethnologists finer that they can trace a southern m.'. »• ! 

along the northern coast of Africa, across tlio St mils of fibrcti® • 
Spain, and , banco in Ireland, bn, a„ 


based on very imperfect data. 

A morn certain and n.r, imp., mm „„ gra „ 0 „ crossed II, o Bos. 
pboras. nnd. fnllnmng tbo nthy of the u,„„bn, „, ro „. 01 , 0 , imnd| 

i far soml, a. Komo; nbiln ibo 


into Italy, where they penetrated j 


main Wy settled in and occupied t» uil and Hd-m 


jteopled Britain, und may have rm t the southern rolo'n ist^f ^ 


Celtic Wind of the vvest. From thin they“aro mwv" migrating 11 Jlu 
the course of the Min, to cam- t., . ... \ . . *• #un 


following tho C 


c* of the mn, to 


the New World the kune 


,1.0 Old in 

tl»e more matter-of-fact Ar} on tnl*e» with whirl, ihcv Imve' com* * 
contact. " '* ,n 
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CELTIC HACKS. 


Religion*. 

It may appear liko n liar<l haying, but it xccms nevertheless to l>o 
tmc, to oR'Cit that no purely Celtic race over rose to n perfect concep- 
tion of tl»o unity of tlic Godhead. It may bo that they only borrowed 
this from the Turanians who preceded them: but whether imitative 
or innate, tlieir Theology admits of Kings and Queens of Heaven, who 
were mortals on earth. They po^css hosts of saints and angels, and 
a whole hierarchy of heavenly powers of various degrees, to whom tho 
Celt turns with as confiding hope and ns earnest prayer as ever 
Turanian did to tho gods of his I’nntheon. .If he does not rovcrcnco 
tho bodies of tho departed ns tho Egyptian or Chinese, he, at least, 
adopts tho lUiddliist veneration for ielie<«, and attaches far jnoro im- 
portance to funereal rites than was ever done by any tribe of Aryans. 

Tho Colt is ns completely tho slavo of a cast el css priesthood ns evor^ 
Turanian Ruddhist was, and loves to sepamto it from the lest of man- 
kind, as representing on earth tho hieraicliy in heaven, to which, 
according to tho Celtic creed, all may liopo to succeed by practice of 
their peculiar viituos. 

To this may ho added, that his temples are as splendid, his cere- 
monials as gorgeous, and tho formula ns unmeaning, ns any that ever 
graced the hanks of the Nile, or astonished tho wanderer in tho valleys 
of Thibet, or on the shoves of tho Eastern Ocean. 


Government. 

It is still more difficult to speak of tho Celtic form of government, 
as no kingdom of this pooplo over existed by itself for any length of 
time ; and none, indeed, it may ho suspected, could long hold together. 
It may, however, , bo safely asserted, that no lepubliean forms are 
possible with a Celtic people, and no municipal institutions ever 
flourished among them. Tho only form, therefore, wo know of as 
peculiarly theirs, is despotism ; not necessarily personal, but rendered 
systematic by centralized bmeaucratic organizations, and tempered 
by laws in those states which have reached any degteo of stability or 
civilization. 

Nothing but a shong centralized despotism can long co-exist with 
a people too impatient to submit to the sacrifices and self-denial 
inherent in all attempts at self-government, and too excitable to bo 
conti oiled, except by the will of the strongest, though, it may also b 
the least scrupulous among them. " ’ 

"When in small bodies, they are always governed by a chief tr 
rally hereditary, but alwajs absolute, who is looked np to with ^ 
and. obeyed, with a reverence that is unintelligible to the more 
pendent races of mankind. inde- 

With such institutions, of c 


a real aristocracy is ... 

and tho restraints of caste must always have been felt to bo^ n f ■) 7 e » 
“La carnfcro ouveite aux talens" is their boast, though ° era oJe. 
same extent ns with the Tnranians ; and the selfish era*:© 

^wcafion of 

2 r. 2 
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individual ambition is consequently always preferred with them to 
the more soKt benefit of the general advancement of the community. 


.MoruL.8. 

If the Celts never were either polygamic or polyandric, thcr cer- 
tainly always retained vety lax ideas with regard to the marriage-vow, 
and never looted on woman’s mission as anything higher than to 
minister to their sensual gratification. With (Km the woman that 
fulfils this quality best always commands their admiration most. 
Beauty can do no wrong— but without bcaufy woman can hardly ri*e 
above the level of the common herd. 

Ill© ruling passion in tiro mind of the Celt is war. Not like the 
exclusive, intolerant Semite, a war of extermination or of provc- 
.lytifin, but war from pure “gaicte do occur” and love of glory. Xo 
Celt fears to die, if his death can gain fame, or add to ILe stock ofliis 
country’s glory ; nor in a private fight docs he fear death or care for 
pain, if he has had a chance of shooting throngh the heart, or at least 
"wounding, his be«t friend at the same time. The Celt's love of excite- 
ment leads him frequently into executes, and to a disregard of truth 
and the virtues belonging to daily life, which are what really dignify 
mankind ; but his love of glory and of his country often goes far to 
redeem these deficiencies, and spreads a halo over even his worst 
faults, which renders it frequently difficult to blame what we feel in 
soberness we ought to condemn. 


Liteeatcee. 

KIoto and war are the parents or tong, the banl and the tonhv 
door ought to have left ns a legacy of Teree that would have filled 
the libraries of Europe ; and so they probably would, had „ ol 
original Celt been too illiterate to care to record the eipressions of 
his feeling.. As it •™ 1 » . °| ^e lyric literetore ofEnrepc is 

of Celtic origin. The Epos and the Drear, „ay wlon „ ^ . 

but in the art of wedding music to immortal verve aoS ? _,u 

Their remaining hlereture is or.neh modem growth, and was so 
specmlly copied from wliat hid preened ft, „ „ infln t „ced bv ,he 
contemporary effns.om, of other people, that it is impossible acenidelv 
to discriminate what is due to race and what to i.imm!T ' 
All that can safely be said is, thatCeibe litere^re i,°' p"T S ' 
epigrammatic, more brilliant, and more daring than that of the “b^ 
Alyan ; bnt .ts eorescation. neither ligh, to „ , 

so long, as less dazzling productions might do. Thev mav . 

brillhSt, but they certainly do not belong to thi cH“°£ 

literary eflort ; nor is their effect on the destiny of man likely to be ro 
permanent. 
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Arts. 

The true glory of tho Celt in Europe is his artistic eminence. It 
is perhaps not too much to assert that without his intervention wo 
slionhl not have possessed in modem times a church worthy of admi- 
ration, or a picture or a 6tatne wo could look nt without shamo. 

In their arts, too, — either from their higher status, or fiom their 
admixture with Aryans, — wo escape the instinctive fixity which makes 
the arts of the pure Turanian ns unprogressivo as the works of birds 
or of heavers. Restless intellectual progress characterizes everything 
they perform; and had their arts not hecn nipped in the hud by cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control, wo might have seen some- 
thing that would have shamed even Greece, and wholly eclipsed the 
arts of Rome. 

They liavo not, it is truo, that instinctive knowledgo of colour 
which distinguishes tho Turanian, nor liavo they hecn. ahlc to give 
to music that intellectual culture which has been elaborated by tho 
Aryans ; hut in tho middle path between the two they oxeci both. 
They arc far hotter musicians than the former, and far better colourists 
than the last-named races; but in modem Europe Architecture is 
practically their own. Where their influence was strongest, there 
Architecture was most perfect ; ns they died out, or as tho Aryan influ- 
ence prevailed, tho art first languished, and then died. 

Their quasi-Turanian theology required Temples almost as grand as 
those of tho Copts or Tnmuls ; and, like them, they sought to honour 
those who had licen mortals by splendour which mortals are assumed, 
to ho pleased with ; ami tho pomp of their worship always surpassed 
that with which they honoured their kings. Even moie rcmaikablo 
than this is the fact that they could ami did build Tombs such as a 
Turanian might have envied, not for their size, hut for their art, and 
oven now can ndom tlicir cemeteries with monuments which arc not 
ridiculous. 

When a people nro so mixed up with other races as tho Colts aro in 
Europe. — frequently so fused as to he umlistinguishablo, — it is almost 
impossible to speak with precision with regard cither to their arts or 
influence. It must in consequence bo safer to assert that where no 
Celtic blood existed there no real Art is found ; though it is perhaps 
equally true to assert that not only Architecture, hut Painting and 
Sculpture, have been patronized and ha\o flourished in the exact ratio 
in "Inch Celtic blood is found prevailing in any pioplo in Europe ; and 
have died out as Aryan influence prevails, in spite of tlicir methodical 
efforts to indoctrinate themselves with what must tho spontaneous 
impulse of genius, if it is to 1 k> of any value. 

SciEvcra. 

Of their sciences we know nothing, till they wero so%tccped in 
the cirilization of elder worlds that originality was lu>i>clcss. gijjj 
in the Mages through which tho intellect of Europe has yet p 
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they have played their part with brilliancy. But now that knowledge 
is assuming a higher and more prosaic phase, it is doubtful whether 
tlio deductive brilliancy of the Celtic mind can avail niy thing against 
the inductive sobriety of the Aryan. So long ns metaphysics were 
science, and science wa« theory, the peculiar form of the Celtic mind 
was singularly well adapted to see through sophistry, and to guess the 
direction in which truth might lie. But now that we have only to 
(picstiou nature, to classify her answers, and patiently to record results, 
its mission seems to have passed away. Truth iu all its majestj", and 
Nature in all her greatness, ranst now take the place of speculation, 
with its cleverness, and of mans ideas uf wliat might or should be, as 
compared with the knowledge of God’s works as they exist, and the 
contemplation of the eternal grandeur of the universe which wo see 
around us. 

Though these are tlio highest, they arc at tLo 6amo lime the most 
sober functions of tho human mind ; and while conferring the greatest 
and most lasting benefit, not only on the individual who practises 
them, but also on tlio httman race, they are neither calculated to gratify 
personal vanity, nor to reward individual ambition. 

Such pursuits are not, therefore, of a iiatnro to attract or interest 
the Celtic races, but must be left to those who are content to sink tlieir 
personality in seeking tho advantage of tho common weal. 


Chav. IV. 


ARYANS. 


CIIAPTER IV. 

ARYAN. 

Assuming the theory enunciated in page 497 to represent tho facts of 
tho caso with. sufficient correctness, it must follow tliat the Sanscrit- 
speaking races of India were the last to leave their fatherland; and, as 
hinted abovo, probably in consequence of some reflex wave of Turanian 
or eemi-Turanian blood, which had acquired sufficient consistency to 
desire, and sufficient strength to attempt to regain, the heritage of their 
forefathers. 

Acceding to their own chronology, it seems to havo been about 
tho year IU01 ii.c. that the Aryans crossed tho Indus and settled 
in the country between that river and the Jumna, since known among 
themselves as Arya Yartta, or the Country of the Just, for all ♦succeed- 
ing ages. 

More than a thousand years afterwards we find them, in the age of 
the I’amayana, occupying all the country north of tho Vindya lango, 
and attempting tho conquest of tho southern country, — then, as now, 
occupied by Turanians, — and penetrating as far as Ceylon. 

. Eight hundred years later we see them iu the Mahabharnt, having 
lost much of their purity of blood, aud adopting many of tho customs 
and much of tho faith of tlie people they were settled amongst; and 
three centuries before Christ wo find they had so far degenerated vw to 
accept, almost without a struggle, tho religion of Buddha; which, 
though no doubt a leform, and an important one, on tho Anthropic 
doctrines of tho pnro Turanians, was still essentially a faith of a 
Turanian people , congenial to them, and to them only. 

Ten centimes after Clmst, when the Moslems came in contact with 
India, tho Arjan was a myth. The leligion of the earlier people was 
everywhere supreme, and with only a nominal thread of Aryanism 
running through the whole, just sufficient to hear testimony to the 
prior existence of a pmer faith, but not sufficient to leaven the mass to 
any appreciable extent. 

Tho fate of tlie western emigrants differed essentially from that of 
those who wandered eastward. Theoretically we ought to assume, fi our 
their loss complex language and less pnro faith, th.it they rvero an 
earlier offshoot; hut it may be that in the forests of Europe they lost 
for awhile tho civilized forms which the happier climate of Aiya Yartta 
enabled tho others to retain ; or it may bo that the contact with the 
moro nearly equal CVltic races mixed the language aud the faith of 
the western races, before they had the opportunity or thS leisure to 
record the knowledge they brought with them. 

lie this as it may, they first appear prominently in the western 
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world in Grew?'', vlien?, hr a fort mule union with the rda«n, n 
pooplo apparently of Turanian n.co, tln-y preduml a cl wl nation not 
purely Art nn, and Mmewliat evam^cnl in its di.racU-r, hut more 
brilliant, while it lutul, than Anything the world had wen before, and, 
in certain iv«pecN, more beamiful than anything that has illnmiiKd 
it Miiee their time. 

Tl.cj- next forth in Borne. mixed will, t!,o Turanian Elnw- 

ran, and tho powerful Collie trihei „f Italy; oral laxly in Xorthom 
'•""T" “™ ”°' v '™rki.,g ant their deetiny, lot to what line the future 
only can declare. 

. ' r , ho difference between tho eastern nnd western migration 

’e . ,n ,l ‘° Aryans ltave mink gradually Into the nrms 

ora I umnnn people till they have lost their identity, am! with it all 
that ennobled them when they went there, or could enable them now 
to influence tho world again. 

In L’uropo they found tho country cleared of Tn ran fans by tho 
earlier Celts; and, mingling their blood with these more nearly allied 
races, they have raised them to a position half way between tho two; 
nnd where they found tho country nuoccnpied ther have remained *-o 
r’l.ro that, a» their niinilor multiptic., they may pe’rhap, regain wme- 
thing of tho position they had temporarily abandoned, and somethin- 
of that science which mankind only know in their primeval scaU. ° 


IlELICIOX. 


What then was tho creed of tho primitive Aryans? So far as wo 
can now sec, it was the belief in ono great ineffable God,— so great that 
no hnman intellect could measure his greatness,— so wonderful that no 
human Language could express bis qualities,— pervadin- everythin- 
that aaaa made,— ruling all create, 1 tlungv.-aa S p irit , an T„ nd ' J 
the nmvereo, nnd witlnn every individual particlo of it A creed so 

of the Deity The Le.aen, too recei.edu 

entity ; eo did . our mother earth. To tho.o aucceoded the , ho 
etam, the elemeof.-but hearer among .he pure Aynn, « go d s , „ 
influencing the de.t.ny of man, bn, a, revclanona of h„ Aver and 
reverenced becan.e they were enable man, feta, ions of a Hein- So 
abstract for an orimary amd to grasp, B„W this the Aryans never 
seem to have sunk. - ’ uevl ' r 

With a faith .o elevated of course no temple could be avanted . „ 0 
human ceremonial could be supposed to do honour to a deitv ’ 
ceived; no sacrifice acceptable to him to whom all things 
llith the Aryans worship purely dome.Be 

the solitary act of each individual man, standin- a i„ no W P - 

senee of an omniscient Deity. All that was required was rr °" . 
should acknowledge the greatness of God, and his own r™m 
insignificance ; should express his absolute trust and faith in 
ficenco and justice of his God, and liis hope that he might bo enable 
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the mo,t rcmlcaHo ofib institution,. Tbew little republican oral.- 
, ’ *'"T® “'r“ 11,0 rcv " 1,,tlon » of fi% centuries. Neither tie 

Hr:: z : to 

"" i?T n rt , !o . '"“Y alone here ived In, Ik 

?”“i S , " t ” ! * *“• of savage imbecility, „„,1er the variou, Lorde, 

Ve.]« end H "i T 'T” ° Ttmln bcT: ’ n,d «*er, with the 
aftensun), embodied l,j .Mem,, el„„e remain a, 
records oftLoold Aiyan possessors of the Indian peninsula. 

villS n 12 dlt,W ’-! lli i C!l ar ° “ 0rCly 3n cnIar ^“*nt of the Indian 
v,lh. s e system, exist v border the Romm, were settled, or where the 
Aryan race, exist in Europe; „nd though guilds ere fust losing their 
■gmflcance, it was tbc Teutonic guHA, that alone cheeted and nlti- 
mately supplanted the fendal despotisms of the Celts 

Caste is another institution of these reees, which has always more 
■ I 1 llicir actions. Where their blood i. so impure os 
it has become m India, caste : has degenerated into an abuse ; but where 
It la a hying institution, it is perhaps more conducive to tbe proper 
regulation of society than any with which we are acquainted. Thoono 
thing over which no man can hare any control is the accident of Ida 
birth ; but It is an immense gain to him that he should be satisfied with 
the station in which he finds himself, and conlcnt to do his duty in tbo 
sphere in which ho was bom. Caste, properly-understood, neveV inter! 
feres with the accumulation of wealth or power within the limits of the 
class, and only recognises the inevitable Occident of birth. It ; 
enormous gain to society that each man should know his station and 
Ikj prepared to perform the duties belonging to it wifhmrf 41 - 
e ravin- of a selfish ambition that would sacrifice everyth! t 
sate of the personal aggrandisement of the individual Ir f ^ 

ssr" ,Le p " Mi,: ^ - a 

The populations of modern Europe have beenmo „ „ . - , 

neither caste nor any other Aryan institution non- exists in H*®* 

purity; but in the ratio in which a people is Aryan do th ^ P ns * mc 
aristocracy and municipal institutions , and whit ’ l ^ I lo&eefs an 
importance, in that ratio arc the people prepared m ® st of more 

tions of caste in society, and to sacrifice their indix-n^i^ < ^ e .S ra ^ a_ 
the less brilliant task of doing all the good that « ?^ J ? ,on fo 

spheres in which they have been placed. risible in the 

It is true, and it has been found, that an nncon trolls a . 

sharper, a quieter, and a latter re* f „ werlZ " 

national vanity is to be grahfied by conquest or the di-pW r r Cre 
but tlie complicated and it may bo clunity inslitution* j “P^w; 
an? far more lasting and more ccmdudie to individual self ™ „ *• • "V 
far more likely to add to the sum of human liappin«.„ and tc^* 
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clearly to the real greatness and moral elevation of mankind, tlmn any 
lmman institution wo arc yet ncqninnttnl v.itli. _ ' 

So far as our expericncy now goes, the division of hitman < society 
into classes or cartes is not only the most natural concomitant bf tho 
division of labour, hut is also tho most beneficent of the institutions 
of man; wliilo tlio organization of n nation into self-governing munici- 
palities in not only singularly condticivo to individual well-being, hut 
rtmlors it practically indestructiblo hy conquest, and even imporish- 
ahlo through Up*o of time. These two are the mast essentially cha- 
racteristic institution* of tho Aryans. 


M OHM-8. 


In morals tho Aryans wero always monogamic, and with them alone 
docs woman always assume a perfect equality of podtion ; mistress of 
her own actions till marriago ; when married, in theory at loast, tho 
equal sharer in tho property and in the duties of tho household. Wcro 
it possible to carry out these doctrines absolutely in practice, they 
would piobablybo moro comlucivo to human happiness than any of 
tlioso enumerated nbuvo ; hut even a tendency towards them is an 
enormous gain. 

Thoir institutions for self-government, enumemted above, have 
probably dono moio to elevato tbo Aryan race tb.m can well bo appre- 
ciated. IS'lion every man takes, or may take, his shaio in governing 
tho common's cnltli— when every man must govern himself, mid respect 
tho independence of his neighbour — men cease to. bo tools, and become 
independent reasoning beings. They arc taught sclf-i aspect, and with 
this comes love of truth and of all tlioso qualities which command tho 
icspcct of their fellow-men ; and thoy arc taught that control of their 
passions which renders them nvciso to war , whilo tho moro sober occu- 
pations of life pi event tbo necessity of their seeking, in tho wildness 
of excitement, that lolicf-from monotony which so frequently drives 
other races into tlioso excesses the world has had so often to deplore. 
Tho cxistcneo of caste, even in its most modified form, prevents 
individual ambition from having that unlimited caioer which, among 
other races, has so often sacrificed tlio public veal to tho ambition of 
un individual. 

Liteuatu he 


The Aryan races employed an alphabet at so caily a period of tlici 
liistoiy that wo cannot now tell when or how it was introduced anion* 
them ; and it was, even when we first become acquainted with it ° 
far more peifect alphabet than that of the Semitic races, though ann & 
ently formed on its basis. Nothing in it was dependent on.°mei!ior^' 
It possessed vowels, and all that was necessary to enunciate sot i 
with perfect and absolute precision In consequence of this V lds 
the perfect structure of their language, they were enabled to'ind 1 
in philosophical speculation, to write tieatises on grammar and 1 " • 
and generally to assume a litoiary position which other rue' °“' c ’ 
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History with them was not a mere record of dates or collection 
<? llcs ’ ,1 “‘ «» <**>y on the polity of mankind, to 
Wlnoh the narrative afforded the illustration; while tlioir poetry had 
“3 “ 'TiT-'?" “ didactic than a lyric form. It is 

^ fin,t r °“ t0 ,b « Bninm 

was elevated above a mere rpeetaelo; hut even in these the highest 

lents w'r 1 ■ i"' 1 '"'' 1 ™ ^ represent vividly 

amonr. m ^ mi ? U L ”° I' h «, wen if they never did happen 

among men ; whtle the Celts and the Semite, delight in wild iinapn- 

ilfcn the n e Tr‘?i” M a I,, "' e Clislwl in the l, rain of the poet. 

Mien the blood of the Aryan has been mixed with that of other races, 
they have produced a literature eminently imaginative and poetic; 
but in proportion to their punly has been their tendenev towards a 
more prosaic style of composition. Tho aim of the race 'ha, always 
been the attainment of practical common sense, and the possession of 
this quality is their pride and boast, and justly so ; bnl it is nnfortn- 
,T antagonistic to Che evidence of an imaginative literature, and 
we mast look to them more for eminenoe in works on history and phi- 
losophy than those which require imagination or creative power. 


Tliesc remarks apply with more than doable force to tbo Tine 
Arts than to verbal literature. In ibo tot place, a people possessing 
sueli a power of phonetic utterance never could look on a picture 
or statue as more than a mere subsidiary illustration of tile written 
text. A painting may represent vividly one view of what took nl-.ee 
at one moment of time, but a written narrative can deal will, all the 
circumstances and link it to Us antecedents and effects A e 

man cannot tell one-tenth of wbat a short bugraphy c^d 

a •«* *»W 

With Architecture tho case is even -wor^e rv,„v-„v,- ■ 

first tiling which tho practical common sense of the .' enCC 18 
and then to gain what he desire, by the 3S.s t '„d3 ^ 
means. This done, why should he do more’ If • i 0 easiest 
desire to emulate others, he Las to make his build;™” 
he is willing to copy a hat experience ha, proved to^^rT^ 
former 'work,, willing to spend his money and in . , i .. CCC<K ^" ,n 
inconvenience; hut in his heart ho Dunks it useless and'L* 0 *,° } mC 
will waste his time in thinking on the subject, me .i ,1C nc,1 ^ er 


•ver done In Art. 


> grtat or good 


In addition to this, tho immaterial nature of their , 
always deprived tho Arjan races of the piinciml inoejiti™ *„ 


tcctural magnificence.* Tlie Turanian and Celtic 


P«n>e<pal incentive to archi- 


races always luvo 
” r "^ c — b. „ i,„^, 


Ciur. IV. 


AllYANS. 


ilio most implicit faith iu ceremonial worship and in the necessity of 
architectural splendour as its indispensable accompaniment. On tlio 
othef hand, tlio more practical Aryan can liovcr bo brought to under- 
stand that prayer is cither more sincore or more accoptablo in ono 
form of house than in any other. XI o does not feel that virtue can 
bo increased or vice exterminated by the number of bricks or stones 
that may bo heaped on one another, or tlio form in which they may 
bo placed; nor null bis conception of the Deity admit of supposing 
that He can he propitiated by palaces or halls erected in honour of 
Him, or that a building in the Middle Pointed Gothic is more accept- 
able than one ii» the Classic or any other style. 

This want of faith, may bo reasonable, hut it is fatal to poetry 
in Art, and, it is feared, will prevent the Aryans from attaining more 
excellence in Architectural Art at the presont time than they havo 
done in former ages. 

It is also true that the people are singularly deficient in their 
appreciation of colours. Not that actual colour-blindness is luote 
common with them than with other races, but tlio harmony of tints 
is unknown to them. Some may learn, but none feol it; it is a 
matter of memory and an oxerciso of intellect, but no more. So, too, 
with form. Other — even savage — races canuot go wrong in this 
icspect. If tlio Aryan is successful in. Art, it is generally in conse- 
quence of education, not from feeling; and, like all that is not innate 
in man, it jiolds only a secondary gratification, and fails to impress 
Ins hi other man, or to ho a real work of Art. 

Prom these causes tlio ancient Aryans never elected a single build- 
ing in India when they were puro, nor in that part of India which 
they colonized oven after their blood became mixed ; and wo do not 
now know what tlioir stylo was or is, though tlio wholo of* that part 
of tlio peninsula occupied by the Turanians, or to which their 
influence ever extended, is, and always was, covered by buildings 
vast in extent and wonderful from their elaboration. This, probably 
also is the true cause of the decline of Architecture and other arts in 
Kuropo and in tlio rest of tlio modern world. Wherever the Ary; ta s 
appear. Art flies bcfoio them; and where their influcnco extends, utili- 
tarian practical common sense is assumed to bo all that man should 
aim at. It may bo so, but it is sad to think that beauty cannot bo 
combined with tense. 

Music alone, os being tlio most phonetic of the fino arts, has 
received among tbo Aryans a degico of culture denied to the others' 
hut even hero tlio tendency has been rather to develop scientific excel* 
lenco than to appeal to the responsive chords of tho human heart 
Notwithstanding this, its power is more felt, nnd excellence is attained 
in this Pcicuco more than any other. It also 1ms escaped tlio slovenly 
proc* ss of copying, with which the unirtistic mind of tho Aryans has 
lietir content to fancy it was creating Art in other branches. 

If. however, these races luive Wen so deficient in tfic fino arts 
they have Wen as excellent in all the mcful ones. Agriculture, ru.inti’ 
fiUwTvs, commerce, ship-building, and road-making, all tls.it tend# 
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accumulate wealth or to advance material prosperity, has been dert 
loped to an extent as great as it is unprecedented, and it promises t 
produce res nit s which as yet can only be dimly guessed at. A greal 
and, so far as we can see, an inevitable revolution, is pervading th 
whole world through the devotion of the Aryan races to these arfr 
We have no reason to suppose but that it will be for good, howeve 
much we may feel inclined to regret that the beautiful could not lx 
allowed to share a little of that worship so lavishly bestowed on th< 
useful. * - 

Sciences. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that, with minds so constituted, 
the Aryans should, have cultivated science with earnestness and 
success. The only beauty they, in fact, appreciated was the beauty 
of scientific truth; the only harmony they ever really felt was that 
of the laws of nature ; and the only art they ever cared to cultivate 
was that which grouped these truths and their harmonics into forms 
which enabled them to bo easily grasped and appreciated. Jlathc- 
lnatics always had especial charms to the Aryan mind; and, more 
even than this, astronomy was always captivating. So, also, were 
the mechanical, and sq, too, the natural sciences. It is to the 
Aryans that Induction owes its hirth, and they probably alone have 
the patience and the sobriety to work it to its legitimate conclusions. 

The true mission of the Aryan races appears to be to pervade the 
world with the useful and industrial arts, and so tend to reproduce 
that unity which has long been lost, to»rai«e man, not by magnifying 
his individual cleverness, but by accumulating a knowledge of the 
works of God, so tending to make him a greater and wiser, and at the 
same time a humbler and a more religious servant of his Creator. 


Coap. IV. 


C02J0LUSI0X 


CONCLUSION. 

Whes Auguste Cornto proposed that classification -which made the 
fortune of his philosophy, — -when ho said that all mankind passed 
through the theological state in childhood, the metaphysical in youth, 
and the philosophical or positive in manhood, — and ventured to extend 
this theory to nations, he had a glimpse, as ofbeis have had befoie 
him, of tho beauty, of the great harmony which pervados all created 
things. But he had not philosophy enough to see that the one great 
law is so vast and so remote that no human intellect can grasp it, and 
that it was only the little fragments of that great scheme which are 
found everywhere which man is permitted to understand. 

Had he known as much of ethnographical as he did of mathema- 
tical scienco,ho would have perceived that there is no warrant for this 
daring generalization ; hut that nations, in the states which ho calls 
tho theological, the metaphysical, and tho philosophical, exist now and 
coexisted through all the ages of the world to which our historical 
knowledge extends. 

W hat the Egyptians were when they first appeared on the sccno 
they were when they perished under tho Greek and Homan sway ; — 
what tho Chinese always wore tlioy now are ; — the Jews and Arabs 
ate unchanged to this day ; — the Celts are ns daringly speculative and an 
blindly superstitious now as wo always found them ; — and tho Aryans 
of tire Vedas or of Tacitus aro very much the same sober, 'reasoning. 
Unimaginative, and unartistic pcoplo as they arc at this hour. Progress 
among men, as among the animals, seems to bo achieved not so much 
by advances made within tho limits of tho group, as by tho less finely 
organized races being superseded by those of a higher clav, ; — ail( j 
this, bo far ns our ltnowledgo extends, is accomplished neither by 
successive creations »or by t tho gradual development of one species 
out of another, but by the successive prominent appearances of j )ro . 
v ion sly developed, though partially dormant creations. 

Ethnographers have already vvoikcd out this problem to a great 
extent, and arrived at a very considerable degreo of certainty, through 
the researches of patient linguistic investigations. ]5ut language Is in 
itself too impalpable ever to give tlie science that tangible, local reality * 
which U necessary to its success; and it is hero that Archaeology comes 
so opportunely to its aid. What men dug or built remains where it w, 
fust placed, and generally retains the find impressions it received t 
aud m» fixes the era and standing of those "bo called it into Cxisf tn ■ * 
so that c\«u those who cannot appreciate the evidence deri\ w ] ^ ' 
grammar or from words, may generally sec at a glance vfhat the f 
of the case really are. ac * s 

It i« wen more important that smh « as Ethnology * 
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have two or more methods of investigation at its command. Certainty 
can hardly e\er bo attained by only ono process unless cheeked and 
elucidated by others, and nothing can therefore bo more fortnnato than 
the possession of so important a sister science ns tlwt of Archaeology to 
aid in the search of scientific truth. 

If Ethnology may thus Ikj to largely indebted to Archsvotogy, the 
converse is al«o true; and the may pay back the debt with interest 
As Archeology and Architecture Jwvc hitherto been stiidit d, they, but 
more especially the latter, have been little more than a dry record of 
facts and measurement*. interesting to the antiquary, to the profes- 
sional architect, or to the tourist who finds it necessary to get up 
ft certain amount of knowledge on the subject ; but the utmost that 
has hitherto been sought to be attained is a certain knowledge of the 
forms of the art, nnii never to look at the study ns that of ono of tho 
most important and most instructive of tho sciences connected with 
the history of man. 

Without this, tho study of Architecture is a rucro record of bricks 
and stoues, and of the rootles in which they weic heaped together for 
man's u»c. Considered in the light of a historical record, it acquires 
not only the dignity of a scienco, but the espepial inf crest of being ouo 
of tho«e sciences which are roost closely connected with roan’s interests 
and feelings, and tho ouo which more distinctly expresses and nioro 
clearly records what man did and felt in previous ages, than any other 
study we aro acquainted with. 

From this point of view, not only every tomb and every temple, 
but even the rude monoliths and mounds of savages, acquire a dignity 
and interest to which they have otherwise no_ title; arid, man’s works 
become not only man’s most imperishable lccnid, but one of the Lest 
means we possess of studying his history, or of understanding liis 
nature or his aspirations. 

Rightly understood, Arclireology is as useful as any other branch of 
scienco or of art, in enabling us to catch such glimpses as .-ire vouch- 
safed to man of the great laws that govern all tlungs ; and the know- 
ledge that this class of man’s w orks is guided and governed by thoso 
very Jaws, and not by the chance eflorts of unmeaning minds, elevates • 
the study of it to as high a position as that of any other branch pf 
human knowledge. 
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Cwrdripu, Ftoroicc, palace of, 67, 88. IVrticoes, Ac, of, 333. Hatf*««£ ’ ,9 *’ 


4y9-»I. The s o^rds D^hTntl 

French, 411. By English, 412-417. Na- 
tive Renaissance Aidu tecture, 417-422. . 

Examples of, 418. , * 

lTl ,U ’ Zaa & aa ' 7°loce of the court id , 

Op* pi™ or dams of, 

dome 172 n,! ° ome , 771, Facade of 
eo-t of, 239. Ihmeoslona of. 173. Crypt, 
Hirer ary Gutle. 314. 

non* of ion I’ 1 Ira and dimen- 




isinp.o. 

dome of, 393. Materials, Internal arrange- 
ments, .*.0 , , cl, 30.S-.S93. ' 

San TsiJ/v, Madrid, chapel, ornamentation 

of, »0. 

Italian, Pun*, then tie, the dimensions of, 
462, 

Italy, Ecclesiastical Architecture of, 39-90. 
Churches anterior to St. Peter's, 09-59. 
St. Peter's, 52-05. Churches sdU-equcnt 
to St. Peter’s, D5-C3. Domical' churches, 
68-72. Basilican churche**, exteriors, 73- 
77. Basilican churches, interiors 77-81. 
Secular Architcctuie of, 82-(30. h lorence, 
8J-S9. Venice, 89-100. Home, 100-112. 
Vicenza,- 112-118. Genoa, 118-123. 
Mantua, 123, 121. Milan, 125-127. 
Turin and Naples, 127, 128. 
lent, 71, 72. 


Jain, capital of, cathedral at, 135. 

St. James (Piccadilly), Loudon, church, view 
of Intend of, 277, 

— London, mu*w halt, 472. 

Japanese palace, Dresden, view of, 339. 
Jams, Le, 232. • ‘ , 

SI. John's, Or fold, College, ’Barden Loot of, 
248. 

Jones, Inigo, 242, 240-286. 


Kitw Cayh, Lucknow, 420. 

Kastm, Our Lady of, St. IVtershnrgh , church 
. of, 386. Pi-in of, 387. 

JfeiMfesfO'ic Halt, gioond-plan and garden 
front of, 294, 

Kent, 257. 287. 

Kuvj's College, Cambridge, chapel of, 13. 
Killoe, Captain, 41 G. 

KUnze, 345, 360, 402. 

Klostemcubcrg, convent of, 364 
AV.orin, 400. 

A'MsleniU'’/, German spire at, 237. 


frimbtoil, castle of, 314. 

Ijtleran.0 , San Giovanni, Home, church of, 
65. Lateral porch of, l>6. l'ajade of, 
67. 

Leeds, music hdl at, 472. 

J 4 emercier, 204, 2li. . 

Lcom, Leone (otherwise Chevalier Aretino), 
120 . 

Lescot, f’nrre, 185. 

Zcenu, 210. 

Liehfrauen Kirche, Diesden, phu of, 333 
View of, 334. 

Xicerpoot, St. George’s Halt at, 305-307 
Music hall at, 47->. 

Lodt, church at, plan, 46. Section of 47. 
Elevation of, 4s. 


Lviulon, Wiitch.il I palais at, Inigo Jones's 
designs for and diagrams of, 257, 258. 

15 umueting-house at, 260. (Old) St. 
Paul’s cathedral nt, 260. St. Paul's at, 
plans, elevations, estenor, and internal 
nmuigement of, 2C0-274. St. Paul's 
(Covent Garden) at, 261. Bow chuich 
at, 275. St. Bride’s at, 276. 'St. James's 
(PiccaJill)) nt, 277. St. Dunstan’s (in 
the East) at, 278. St. Michael's (Corn- 
hill) at, 278. Chel-ci hospital at, 279. 
Monument at, 2S0. 1 College of Physicians 
at, 280. St. George’s (Bloomsbury) at, 
282. St. George’s (in the East) at, 283. 

< St. Mary (Wool noth) at, 283. Treasury 
buddings at, 2S7. St. Martin’s (in the 
1 ields) at, 218. Somci«et House at, 290, 
£91. Mansion Houso at, 295, 296. St. 
P.incias new church nt, 299, 300. Bank 
of England nt, 30t, 3<l2. University at, 
303. National Gallery at, 304. British 
Museum nt, SOI. Travellers' Club, nt, 
309. College oE Surgeons at, 309, 310. 
lleform Club at, 309, 310. Parliament 
Houses nt, 311, 312, 323, 326. fct. 
Luke's, Chelsea, 321, 322, The Duke's 
first permanent theatie at, 448. Opera 
• House at, 448, 457, 469. Coxed Caxden 
Theatre at, 448-457. ‘Diury Line Theatre 
nt, 448, 462, 467.. Lyceum Theatie nt, 
461. Adel pin Theatre .at, 462. Exeter 
Hall nt, 472. St. James's Hall at, 472. 
St* Mai tin's Haft at, 472. Loudon Bridge 
nt, 476, Waterloo Bridge nt, 476. 
King’s Cross Ilailn ay Station at, 47 8, 479. 
Lonjfm d Castle, 252. - 

Longhena, Baldassai e, 68, 90. 

, Ludovico, 159. 

Lonjleat House, plan of, 249, Elevation of 
pji t of, 250. 

Longa, Barcelona, the, 156. 

San Lorcnto, 1'loixnce, church of, 41. 

Lorme, Phibbeit do, 201, 202, 203. ' 

Loudon Castle, 314. 

Louts, Victor, 448. 

St. Loan and St. Paid, Pans, fijade ©(church 
cf, 168. Commencement, Ac., of, 169. 
Louvre, Pans, the, rebuilding of, 185. Plan 

of, 186. Part of comt, 187 , 188. Pan 

of gallery of, 204. Completion of, 212, 
2 ’ 3 :, J Eas ‘ orn f'VJe and pbn of fi«d e 
of, «14. Central eominrtmcnt, northern 
fifade i of, 215 View of angle of the 
Cour Anpoldon of, 227. * 

Lotclher Castle, 314. 

Lucknow, Constanta mansion nt, ‘418 4(1 
420. The Funsh BuUhat,420. Chuttei 
Munul nt, 420. Kaiser Ba"h at 400 
Begum Kobe nt, 420. 0 ’ 

St. Ludvig, Munich, church of 843 
Lfnnc, A..J163. ’ 

Lunghi, Martino (the elder), 110 

^TsV’ ‘ tatoI .i,* 
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i. ex tu do era. 

Luxembonnj, Baris, pnlsio of, 204. AdJi- 
lions to and [hill of. 205. Lino Iron of. 
200 . - * , 
I.ijreum, Loudon, tliealie, the dimensions of, 
462. * 

Lyom, new Bourse at, 220, Theatre at, 
418. Dimensions of, 462,-404. Blau of, 


Macao, Jesuits’ church at^ facade o4 41(J. 
JfVicAi/Cii, 152. 

J fadtma, Rome, villa of. 10£. 

JfwteleiM, Tans, church of. 180. Tlan of, 
181. 

Mademo, Carlo. 59, 111* 

Madras. domestic boildmcs of, 417. . 

Madrid, San Isidro, eh-ipit at, 140. Koval 
palace at, 154, 155. Jlosoo at, 15C. 
Tlrntre nt, dimensions of, 437. 

, Taris. chitesn of, 192. ’ 

Mafra, convent at, J59. 1 ie«r of, 160. 

Mamtore, San Giorgio, \ enlce, l«an of 
church of, 75. Inteiior of. 78. 

Matsons (Dear Bans), chltm «Cj 216. , ^ 

Mi’jano, Giubino de, 100. 

Mata vt, fuel tide las Cadcnas, cathedral or, , 
136. 

Malta, Mousta church in, 3- 
MaachesUr. music hall • it. 472. 

Mansard, Franjms 170. 209, -1-. 215. 

Jilles Hardoum, 1<2, 20% -19. 

JlWon none, I andon, 295, 208. 

JAwhai, Churcji, St. Andrea at, 44. 45. St. 
Sehastno at. 46. Talazro delTe at, 123, 
.124. I’nhzzo Collorodo at, 124. , 

Mari, Genoa, TMl-tea of. 122. ' 

Eta. Marin. 31 ihm, church of, 48. \ lew of, 

BLM&k, Venice, lihrarv of, 93. Enl ele- 

Vatlun of, 96. i - 

^fanetOes * New Fxchange^at, 230. Arch 
nt. 233. Theatre at, 4*>— 

MM Urn* «>. n". ■*=»•. 

Porte St , Bari*, arch of. - ■ >■ 

c. Jtaet m'*, I.en Ion, music hall of, 472. 

(m Ihe FMW. Lou-iou. mler.or view 

_<;/ j/i^'tWooUath). lindoo, choreh of, 

• jS'nf, Pielm, Home pnUce of. 101. , 

. , Angelo, Home. H.** 

Ma’irnre, thmtm »*, diuienn • •— 

Jtod!SMI.SMbr Ml" ; 

at, 47C. I . 

J/eecor, J5 Gim |«, fmnt o' 

pa wee -* , 

.Si-EndTo^-ie— 

.sUtlohineots «U 4X3. 434. I 


St, Mickaett (Co rub ill), London. chine* 
278, 

31 u nidi, cliurch, plan, and let 

of, 332. . 1 t 

San Michele, go t <j4 f 485. ^ * 1 

JlAcAe/orio, 8J, 85. 

Mi/an, Sinfc^JIana delie Grazic at, 49. 
Carlo at 71, 72. Architectural mini 
eence, deiiaeocj of enroples at, 123. 
pi tile Grande at, 125, 120. Bala,* r 
I..1U .1, 125. r™, ml*. at 127. T 

fgj tmone Jr> ***> Venice, tlmrch of, C« 
Modt.n, gramry at, 4SC. Central co 
ment nnl ftfide of, 487 
Mm church nt, 336. Com « nt of. 3G4 
Afo, 1 //ecran ( / ChevaIi« r ,Te, 389, 394, 39'. 
V, * ulro Montano, Home, church of 4« 
Monument, the, London, 280, 

zKaiSSfiT" “■ •>“ ° f « 

Milter, 332. ' 

"tdaaS Vi' 1 ;'* 1 ■>. ms. Q.O, . 

• ofJ« ft , L “ ?e ' l5a » tj c-.l Architect.. 

• v , ' St> L,l<lwi S *t, 343. The • 
htrche nt, 344. Bm, 1 10 , at , 344 T p 

IValhatU at. 345 346. • Kuhmes-haUe 
^ Arc *"tectur« 0 f, 347. 

£“r*' 'f J Sm* 

Appearance of, 462. 
J/uiKT halls, m tngi.md, 472,473. 

; ,57 ' 

A ath, 3i»> h ,;>, s 

a':!T^. London, 304. 

Aer w prison r ° f "^dwav atat'on at, 481. 
McJl £Y ront alion Of, 296. 

na *'*rr and ,i 5l. Pctenhiirgh. tno- 

V. J^rV^of, 384, 383,38.;! 

Vi i*; M • r r t UJ «". of, 3-.J !. 

v, /’ en h«'Sh, I Ian Of chuith, 

i^VeJjfcT ^ 6f - 

*'“Ws^M s < \g Dulr ^m. 374. 



